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Now for a Big Hunting Season with 


WINCHESTER 


OON you will hear them!— 

the call of the ducks, the 
startling whir-r-r-r of wings in 
the brush. Fall is coming fast. 
The time is at hand to take tothe 
fields or marshes with your good 
old Winchester over your 
shoulder, your sure-shooting 
Winchester shells about your 
waist. 

Yes, America’s one great 
hunting word is Winchester— 
today as it has been for three 
score years. 

Dependable guns that are 
beautifully balanced and true. 
Every worthy improvement in 
their making. Every graceful re- 
finement in their lines. Guns 
with all the new features that 
science can devise and approve, 
yetretaining for you the honest, 
old-time worth that went with 
your grandfather’s Winchester 
into the Pioneers’ West. 

Winchester shells are as good 
as the guns. Each is made for the 
other and for results. Their story 
is told by the bags of hunters in 
every corner of the world. Relia- 
ble, whether it’s dry or damp,— 
every shot — every day in the 


| Seeecolosar 


Guns and Ammunition 


year. Loaded for every hunting 
requirement—to stop the smal- 
lest or bring down the largest 
of shotgun game. 

When this year’s hunting 
time comes round, be prepared 
—right. Buy a Winchester gun 
and shells and be sure. 


There’s a load 
for every shooting demand; 

LEADER — The finest smokeless 
powder shell science can produce. 

REPEATER SPEED LOADS—The 
utmost in long range, powerful 
loads. 

REPEATER —A high grade smoke- 
less powder shell that gives 
superior service at medium cost. 

RANGER ~—A dependable Win- 
chester smokeless powder shell 
at a popular price. 


You can have made for any 
Winchester shotgun or rifle, {old 
or new}, on special order at a 
moderate cost, one of the famous 
rust-resisting, longer life Winches- 
ter Stainless Steel barrels. 
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GUNS, CARTRIDGES 
and LOADED SHELLS 777 











WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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REPEATER 
SPEED LOADS 


LEADER 


RANGER 


This unique Winchester 
Fall Hunting Display by 
John Held, Jr., is now ap- 
pearing in dealers’ win- 
dows. It’s different. You’ll 
want to see it. 
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When the slantin’ sun finds 
you homeward bound, plun- 
der laden, what palace ever 
promised the comforts of 
that little log shack? 


Has the hard work of track- 
ity | ing thru swamps and wind- 
i fe Rie 2 Pe =sfaiils taken all your energy, 
— Mm oor have restful nights forti- 
fied you against the emer- 
gencies? How are you going 
to sleep tonight? That’s 
the question. 


Ce aaa 





R ' § ‘There is one way to make 
Mm 8=6your nights snug and restful 
. o and at the same time lighten 
mm 6your pack. Leave your 
§ =ohheavy blankets at home and 
Bl take a Woods Arctic Sleep- 
4 ing Robe. 
: | WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 
is LIMITED 
B) 1701 Lake St, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
| Toronto - Ottawa - Montreal 
N Winnipeg - Welland 
re 
hester 
lay by 
pw ap- 
’ win- 
You'll 


(View of Arctic Robe’ 
with headpiece closed 
for low temperature 
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Pflueger TEMPLAR 
Reel—Of extrastrong 
construction. Built to 
withstand the terrific 
strain of salt water 
fishing — Tarpon, 
Tuna, Sailfish, etc. 








Spend afew days 

at sale water and en- 
joy life at its merriest 
with the Pflueger 
TEMPLAR Reel. 


P If you have never had a leaping tarpon, a 
lunging broadbill or a greased-lightning tuna 
on the end of a salt water line, there’s a 
whale of a thrill still a-comin’ to you in 
outdoor sports. It’s unlike anything else on 
earth. And, when you connect with one of 
these tigers of the deep, you'll find that it’s 
your REEL that’s always in the thickest of 
the fight. 


Hour after hour that stubborn hulk of 
churning, smashing, fighting fish is trying 
to make his getaway. If there is a faulty 
spot in your reel, he’ll find it like air 
through a punctured tire. 


Here’s the crucible through which Pflueger 


It’s the REEL 
that takes the Fight 

















In the big Tarpon Tournament at Venice, 
Florida, five out of seven of the prizes offered 
were taken on Pflueger TEMPLAR Reels. 


Pflueger TEMPLAR Reels are especially 
made for tarpon, tuna, sailfish, swordfish, 
and all other salt water fish. Made by the 
third generation of Pfluegers and are the 
first choice where salt water fishermen know 
what’s what. 


Ask our dealer in your 7 
community ff 
Pfluegers make a complete line of fishing , / 
tackle for every kind of fresh or salt |” 


water fishing. Write for the Pflueger P 4 MAIL 
Pocket Catalog No. 146. It’s full of |/” 


TEMPLAR Reels won their laurels. You valuable information that every ccanama 
& will find them used on every coast. fisherman should have. a 
/ THE ENTERPRISE 
THE ENTERPRISE MBG. CO. r MFG. 
Dept. F,-10, The “Pfluegers’”’, Akron, Ohio Dept. F-10, je Ohio 


PFL 


RONOUNCED ‘FLEW~-GER* 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of F ishing Tackle in the United States Pd 


UEGERS' 


Gentlemen: Please send 







Pfl Pock- 
Se et Ga eal me copy of your pocket cat- 
= < ee Send for ,% alog No. 146 
4 2 etyag” al 
a 7” = Name—— 





Address 























HUNTING 


IN THE MAINE WOODS 
Crm coepem: Dose. a i 
t e le . Vv. 
— MTL to 26. Write for our free 160 
ine—In the Maine 
ROOSTOOK Wicca — shied lists Camps 
RaiLroao and gives full details to make 
your trip a success. 
COME WHERE BIG GAME IS! 
Passenger Department 
BANGOR & AROOSTOOK R. R. 
50 Graham Bldg. - Bangor, Maine 





[Mitchells Camps 


Patten, Maine 


For your Fishing, Hunting, and Recreation try 
Mitchells Camps at Scraggey Lake. It is in the 
heart of the wilderness. Write for Booklet. 


JOHN E. MITCHELL, Prop. 























Deer and Bear Hunting 
At Perry and Indian Streams, Near the 
Canadian Border. Oct. 15th to Dec. Ist. 
Guarantee you a shot at deer if you stay a week 
with guide. Plenty of small game. Log Camps, 
open fireplaces. 


VARNEY LOG CAMPS, Pittsburg, N. H. 








FLORIDA’S FINEST FISHING 


in the Great Lake Section. 

1400 lakes to choose from. 10 pounders common. Guarantee 
big bass. Quail and deer plentiful. Golf convenient. Wonder- 
ful mineral spring to make stomach and picnage glad. Our hotel 
especially for sportamen. No frilis, but « .@ 2 
pitable treatment. Baths, steam heat, real comfort. Guides if 
you — Rates low. If you really want to fish and hunt, here's 
your lace. 


GARDENIA HOTEL 
Dept. 365, Fruitland Park, Lake County, Florida 


DEER — BEAR — BIRDS 


Hunt in territory that is not overhunted 
and where game is plentiful. Comfort- 
able camps reached by train or auto. 


TROUTDALE CABINS 
Troutdale, Maine 
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Hunters 


This section led the state in the largest 
shipment of Deer and Bear in 1926. 
Will guarantee you your game. Get 
booked early. I have 21 camps and I 
am building some more new ones. No 
disappointments here. Deer season opens 
Oct. 15th, closes Dec. 1st. Non-Resi- 
dent hunting license $15.00. Open 
season on Bull Moose last week in Nov. 
License $10.00 extra. Write for particu- 
lars and map. 


F. W. McGOWAN 
Ashland, Me. 
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For Your Fall Hunting Trip 


come to the New Inlet house, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of deer, bear, partridges. Good canoeing— 
eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, butter, eggs, 
vegetables and berries from our own farm. Fine spring 
water throughout house, with bath. Buy your ticket 
for Benson Mines, N. Y.; upon request a conveyance 
will meet you there; a distance of 4'o miles; a good auto 
road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you. Write or 
telephone. Address 


Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 


FOR YOUR HUNTING TRIP 


In_ heart of Hunting Section of Adirondacks. 40 
miles wild country. Deer, bear, fox, Canadian lynx, 
bob cat, beaver, otter, snow shoe rabbit. Partridge 
and woodcock hunting cannot be beat. Birds, Oct. 
1-Nov. 15—Deer and bear season, Oct. 15-Nov. 
15. Over 100 bucks and 5 bear killed in township last 
season. Must make reservations now. Only limited 
number accommodated. Bird dogs trained on partridge. 


JAY WOODWARD 
} STONY CREEK = =i NEW YORK 














DUCKS AND GEESE 


At my Goose and Ducking Club, located in the 
center of Currituck Sound, I can offer the best of 
shooting—Canvasbacks, Red-Heads, Pintails, Wid- 
geons and Blue Bills. 

Abund fC dian Geese 


° 
: Quail, Snipe and Dogs 
Enjoy my single or double batteries or shoot from 
point or blind. 
jrite or wire for reservations: 
RUFUS ROBERTS, WATERLILY, N. C. 














DEER 


Every indication points to a plentiful 
supply of deer in this section—The Sports- 
man’s Paradise.”’ 

Be assured of your head by booking ac- 
commodations now at my complete, com- 
fortable and long established camp—hotel 
comforts and outlying log cabins. 

J. M. BALDERSON 
Bear Mountain Club Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 











DUCK SHOOTING LODGE 
Sale or Rent 


Modern House on Currituck, near Norfolk, 12 
rooms, 4 baths, 3 motor boats, battery license 
with 300 decoys, 2 quail dogs. Last season best 
duck shooting in ten years—canvas, redhead, 
ruddy, geese. Rent $1500. 


THOMAS DIXON, 867 Riv. Drive, New York 

















DUCK SHOOTING 


on Merrymeeting Bay 


Complete accommodations for sportsmen. 
Board, boats, blinds,decoys and guides at the 


DARTON FARMS 


Bowdoinham, Maine Booklet on request 








DUDLEY’S ISLAND 


Duck and goose shooting over live decoys, from well 
baited points on lower end Back Bay and upper 
Currituck. 

SUMMER BOARD. GOOD SEA FISHING NOW 
Run down for a rest and look the Shooting outfit over 
before booking dates. Have parties shooting with 
me each season for 20 years. 


L. L. DUDLEY, Virginia Beach, Va. 








EXCELLENT PHEASANT 
and PARTRIDGE Hunting 
83 Miles from Columbus Circle 


Address 
EDWARD G. OHME 


Western View Farm New Milford, Conn. 











FOR SALE 
Hunting Camp, 92 acres, 8-room Camp, other 
buildings, could not be built for $6,000. In 
heart of famous Stony Creek Fishing and 
Hunting section of Adirondacks. 
Deer, bear, fox, Canadian Lynx, bob cat, beaver, 
otter, coon and rabbit, partridge and woodcock 
hunting. Bass, musky and trout fishing. 
Miles of wild country on all sides. 
Price $1500—$500 cash, 5 years on balance. 
EARL WOODWARD Hadley, N. Y. 














Adirondack Mountains 
Adirondack House Camps 
and Sites for Sale Separately 


Old and new patrons apply for board same as usual. 
Camps to let, furnished (except blankets and linen), 
$15 te $30 per week. For particulars address 


MRS. E. MEAD 
Indian Lake Hamilton Co., N. Y¥. 








The Pocahontas 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 


Open all the year 
Modern ocean front 


Mrs. A. B. Williams, 0 hip Mi t 














Shoot Ducks & Geese 


At DUES ISLAND CLUB 
Currituck Sound, N. C. 
No better place to be found. 
Waite J. W. Borum, 720 Freemason St., Norfolk, Va. 
A few shares for sale in this club reasonable. 











DART INN 


Best small game country in New York State. 
Ruffed grouse plentiful, woodcock, snipe, cotton- 
tailed rabbits, varying hares, snow-shoe rabbits, 
gray squirrels, coons, foxes, both red and gray. 
All the above plentiful. Many other animals. 
Experienced guides with trained dogs at hand. 


iculars, H.R. ‘4 
Pasticulere, Scho. Co., New York 
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What Happened Here ¢ 





How Good a Woodsman Are You? 


F you saw a trail of blood in the woods as 

you tramped, you would immediately 
know something tragic had happened. 
Some animal had been shot, some woods- 
man or hunter injured. But could you 
finish the story? Could you tell what had 
been hurt? Could you trace the struggle? 
Can you reconstruct the comedies and 
romances as well as the tragedies of the 
wild creatures from the marks they leave? 

_ The picture above told Ernest Thompson 
Seton a very funny story. Can you tell what 
happened? If you came upon that series of 
marks, scratches, broken twigs, and trampled 
grass could you tell the story to your son or 
any companion not versed in the ways of 
the woods , 

To Mr. Seton the tale was as plain as if he 
were reading it in a book. At the spot 
marked (A) a skunk had appeared on the 
scene. At (B) he was wandering about 
when a hungry wild cat or lynx appeared at 
(C). Noting the promise of something to 
kill for food; he came on at (D). The Skunk 
observing the intruder said, ‘‘You better let 
me alone.” And not wishing to make 
trouble moved off toward (E). But the 
Bobcat, evidently young and inexperienced, 
gave chase. At (F) the Skunk wheeled 
about, remarking. ‘‘Well, if you will have 
it, here goes!"’ At (G) the Lynx was hit. 
[he tremendous bound from (G) to (H) 
shows the effect. At (J) he bumped into a 
stone, showing probably that he was blinded, 
after which he went bouncing and bounding 
away. The Skunk merely said, “I told you 
so!’ then calmly resumed the even tenor 
of his way. At (K) he found the remains 
of a chicken, on which he feasted, then 
went quietly home to bed. 


The big timber is full of such stories to 


the trained woodsman. Don't miss theml 
They make life in the open doubly pleasant, 
thrilling and entertaining. A trip in the 
open without the power to observe and in- 
terpret these records of natural, wild events 
ts only half a trip. You want to know the 
animals by their tracks, the birds by their 


The Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft em- 
braces all Nature. It was written for nature 
lovers like you. We want you to see these books 
yourself. With no obligation and at our expense, 
we will gladly send them to you for five days’ 
free inspection. Simply mail the coupon and the 
four volumes, tastefully bound in National Blue 
cloth and profusely illustrated with photographs 
and drawings by the author will go forward to you 


LIBRARY OF 
PIONEERING AND WOODCRAFT 


By ERNEST THOMAS SETON 


New, Outdoors Edition in Four Volumes 


songs, the trees, flowers and shrubs at sight. 
You want to be able to make yourself 
comfortable in the woods under all cir- 
cumstances; you want to know how to find 
your bearings when you are lost. 

All of this thrilling information has been 
put in four of the most intertaining books 
ever written. 

Ernest Thompson Seton is America’s greatest 


woodsman., 


e has 


lived next to nature and has 


learned from the Indians and old frontiersmen how 


to know it, love it, conquer it. 


From his years of 


experience he has written THE LIBRARY OF 


PIONEERING 


AND WOODCRAFT which is 


undoubtedly the most authorit 
in the open. In these 


books he 


ative work on living 
teaches you 


Woodcraft, Campcraft, Indiancraft, a knowledge of 
wild life, both plants and animals, and the tricks 


of the hardy pioneers. 


He tells you how to meet every inconvenience, 


every emergency, every danger you 


while on the trail or in camp. 


may have 
He tells you how to 


find your way in the woods, what wild plants may 
be eaten and how to cook them, what to take on a 
camping trip, how to forecast the weather, how to 
know the stars, how to identify birds, trees and 
animals. He tells you a thousand and one other 
things including the habits of the North American 
animals you may meet on your trip. These four 
volumes are a veritable encyclopedia of wood and 
camp craft. 


immediately. You can either return them within 
five days at our expense or send $1.50 as first 
payment and then only $2 a month until a total 
of $7.50 has been paid, an astonishingly low price 
for books of such interest and value. 


No risk. No obligations. 
Mail the coupon NOW. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. SF-6710, Garden City, New York 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. SF-6710 
] Garden City, New York 


] Gentlemen: Please send the Library of Pioneering 
and Woodcraft (4 vols.), by Ernest Thompson Seton, 
1 bound in National Blue cloth to the address below, 
] for 5 days’ free examination. I shall either return 
these books within 5 days or send you only $1.50 as 
first payment then $2 a month till the full price of 
I $7.50 has been paid. 


QocupatioR..ccccceseo2e 222. +--+ e250 








finest agricultural land in the world. 
are immense. 


issued under the direction of the Honourable 


G. A. ELLIOTT 


NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 
CANADA 


Northern Ontario, now open for settlement at 50 cents per acre, contains millions of acres of the 
Its resources in lumber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery 
The land calls for men to cultivate it, and in return will give health, comfort and prosperity. 
What settlers say of the soil, climate, farming and i= life, is told in a most attractive booklet 
John S. 
Full instructions in regard to acquiring a title to these rich agricultural lands are also given. 
For Free Copies Write— 
Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings 
Please mention this paper 
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artin, Minister of Agriculture for Ontario, 


TORONTO, CANADA 














chance to prove your prowess with the rifle. 
spoijed wilderness. NEW 


Ducks and Brant, Sept. 15th—Dec. 3lst. 


Geese, Ducks and Brant, $25. 








: Big G P 
| Nature’s Own Big Game Preserve 
. 
| New Brunswick .’. 
Let us show you the way to the finest haunts of BIG GAME where you will have a real 
’ BRUNSWICK has virgin hunting grounds that are close to 


centers of population, easy of access by auto, horseback or canoe, 


OPEN SEASON:—Moose, Oct. 1st—Nov. 30th; Deer, Sept. 15th—Nov. 30th; Geese, 
NON-RESIDENT LICENSES:—One Bull-moose and two Deer, $50.; Two Deer only, $25.; 
Competent licensed guides provide all facilities for hunting. 


| Secretary of THE NEW BRUNSWICK GUIDES’ ASSOCIATION, Fredericton, N. 
For further information apply to, Chief Game Warden, Dept. Lands and Mines, Fredericton, 
y. B. 


Canada 


Know the utter joy of a trophy-hunt in the un- 





Trips may be arranged through 
y. B. 




















Come to Rainbow Lake for your moose Nov. 
20th to 26th. There are plenty of them, also 
deer from Oct. 15th to Dec. ist. Partridge and 
Duck, Oct. ist. Bear at alltimes. We had 
a 10 square mile fire 344 years ago, therefore, we 
have the very best nature of feeding ground for 
deer and moose in Maine. 


Write for reservations. 


FRED CLIFFORD 





—CANADA’S WILDS — 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI] fester? 


Lake Timagami 
Ontario, Canada 
The unspoiled country—a real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with 
every comfort in the heart of four million acres of virgin forest— 
1,502 takes. Wonderful . Guides, Boats, Canoes and 
Launches. Bathing, Tramping. One night from Toronto. Exvellent 
table. Write for bookiets. 


H. W. WILSON, Wabi-kon P.0., Lake Timagaml, Ontario, Canada 


HUNTING SEASON AT CAMP CARIBOU 


Loring, Ont., Can. 
Opening Nov. Ist. Closing Nov. 30th, Main Camp 
and several Outpost Camps, Accommodation for 80 
Hunters only. Two Guides and Cook at each Out- 
post Camp. Rates for two weeks. This 
includes everything except your Rifle and Am- 
munition. Can Book for any two weeks of Season, 
Certain of your deer. 
Owner: O. W. Clapperton, Loring, Ont., Can. 




















Millinocket, Maine Manager, Ray O. Zahn, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
HUNTING WINFREY’S ISLAND, FRASER’S 
POINT, DUNDEE, QUEBEC 
that is not spoiled by car roads. Deer— On Lake St. Francis (Upper St. Lawrence). On the 


Moose—Bear—Birds. 14 miles from 
railroad by boat. Write or wire. 
THE ANTLERS’ CAMPS 


Norcross, Maine 


Fisher- 
unting. French cuisine. 
Cottage group, central room. Club group 
solicited. Best references. Open June 15th to No- 
vember 15th. For descriptive circular write: 


Malone-Caughnawaga- Montreal Highway. 
man’s Paradise. uc 





Dr. W. C. WINFREY, 825 Bienville St., Montreal, Que. 





; ! 
Hunters Attention! 
Come to the famous Crocker Lake Region where we 
guarantee the game for those who can shoot straight. 
Abundance of Deer, Bear, Black Duck, Partridge and 
Canadian Lynx. 5 miles from railroad station. One 
mile from automobile road. We control 24,000 acres for 
exclusive use of our huntera. Rates $25.00 wer week. Write or 
wire for resorvations. Season opens Oct. Ist, closes Dec. 1st. 


J. BLAINE McKENNEY, Prop. 
Jackman, Maine 


IF YOU WISH TO GO 
MOOSE OR BEAR HUNTING, 


or just desire a nice canoe trip, write or 
see Phil Moore at the Latham Hotel, 
New York, or Caledonia, Queens Coun- 
ty, Nova Scotia. 








HUNTERS GUIDE 


Geese, Brant and Duck shooting, on Pamlico 
Sound. Best of shooting rigs, lots of live decoys. 
If you come once you'll come again. Accommo- 
dations good. Can give reference. Live Canada 
geese and brant for sale. 


GARY BRAGG, Ocracoke, N. C. 








MOOSE-MOOSE- MOOSE 
Deer, bear, ducks, etc. 
27 BULL MOOSE shot at my camps during the 
seasons of 1925-26. Season this year opens Oct. 10, 
in best canoeing and calling season. Season closes 
Nov. 30, allowing best tracking conditions for deer 
and moose last 2 weeks of season. Finest references, 
Folder. M. U. BATES 
Box 1, Metagama (via Cartier) Nor. Ont. 








For Hunters & Fishermen 


Come to Colington Island, in the heart of the Sportsman's 
Paradise, the most picturesque island on the coast. 
Channel Bass, Geese, Ducks, Shore Birds and Squirrel 
Boating, Hiking, 114 miles to Ocean and Kill 


hunting. 
Devil Hills. 


Buy your ticket to Norfolk. Upon request an auto will 
Hard surface road to Inn. Private 
home accommodates eight. Electric lights and running 


meet you there. 


An Ideal place for your outing. 
NELSON 


water. 


D. 


J. 
Bay View Inn, Colington Island, Dare Co., N. C, 
6 





Sportsmen Shoot 


Geese, Duck and Black Brant from comfortable 
batteries and blinds in Roanoke and Pamplico 
Sounds. We give you a variety of shooting that 
will please you. We have comfortable cabin 
boat to go to and from shooting grounds. 
Give us a trial. 
R. B. Lennon and H. A. Dough 
anteo, N. C. 














A New Release! 





The finest fishing 
pictures ever made— 


We are pleased to announce the com- 
pletion of a new release, which will be 
No. 12 of the Field & Stream Motion 
Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. It 
will include three of the most remark- 
able pictures of the taking of game fish 
ever filmed— 


Bonefish of the Bahamas 
Sportsmen who have taken every kind 
of deep sea fighting fishes on light 
tackle say of the bonefish “there is no 
fish in fresh water or salt with more 
speed and strength.” This is a truly 
wonderful picture of the taking of this 
great fighting fish. 


Battling With Muskies 


No reader of Field & Stream needs to be 
told that a big muskallonge is a fighting 
fool. This picture was made in the 
vicinity of Red Lake, and shows the 
taking of these vicious fish by one of the 
most expert anglers alive. 


Taking the ‘‘Silverking”’ 


A new and very remarkable picture of the 
taking of some big Tarpon off the Florida 
coast. Full of action and fight from 
start to finish. 


FIELD AND STREAM 
MOTION PICTURES 


of 
HUNTING andFISHING 


are the finest entertainment that can possibly be 
provided for any gathering of red-blooded 
people. They show the actual taking of every 
kind of American furred and feathered game 
and game fishes by the country’s most expert 
hunters and anglers, Every foot genuine, 
—7 foot a close-up, every foot a joy anda 
thrill. 


28 Other Reels to Choose From 
In addition to the release described above, you 
have 28 single reels to choose from. Five reels 
affording 1% hours entertainment, can _ be 
obtained on terms amounting to free loan. Write 
for illustrated circular giving full particulars. 


FIELD & STREAM 
45 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
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African Hunting Expeditions in the Tanganyika Territory 





**The Hunter’s Paradise’’ 


The now completed two months’ Roark and Bryan expedition, Madison, Wisconsin, organized by us with 


only a NATIVE English-speaking GUIDE was another success: 


antelopes and gazelles. 


Purpose of safari was the collecting of plants and insects. 


Buffaloes, good mane lions. elands, other 
Expressed perfect satis- 


faction with everything, especially the behavior of the BLACK guide. 


Come with us into the finest hunting grounds in the world. 


Unequalled anywhere else. 


Very reasonable rates 


SIEDENTOPF BROTHERS 


CANON CITY, COLORADO 






























“The Lone Wolf Ranch” 


PRYOR, 
CROW RESERVATION, MONTANA 
FORTY-FIVE MILES SOUTH OF BILLINGS, MONTANA 
How would you like to spend the sum- 
mer on the Crow Indian Reservation, right 


Pryor Mountains? 
Rainbow and Eastern 
Special fish- 


in the heart of the 

Rocky Mountain, 
Speckled varieties of trout. 
ing and pack trips through the “Big 
Horn,” “Devil's.” “Bull Elk” and “Dry- 
head” Canyons—some of the most beauti- 
ful Canyons in the world. 

“The Lone Wolf Ranch’’ is just the kind 
of a place to rest up and enjoy the Moun- 
tain air, scenery and quietness. 

Opportunities to study the Crow Indian 
life, join in their sports and write stories. 
Also a chance to see real western cattle 
and ranches, cowboys and broncho riding. 

First class saddle horses for guests. 
Comfortable accommodations at ranch in 
log cabins, large airy room. From June 
1st to November Ist. 

Special attention to fall hunting in the 
Rockies. Write for free literature and rates. 


The Lone Wolf Ranch, Pryor, Mont. 




















Duck Club Mentbership 


Best shooting on Illinois River. 3000 acres owned 
where limit can be shot every day in week. 3 
ent land valuation membership worth $15, 000. Price 
fixed by Club $7500. including transfer fee. This is an 
old established club of sportsmen, all prominent men. 
Admission by election after meeting Board of Gov- 
ernors. If interested communicate with Box 10, care of 
Field and Stream, 45 West 45th St., New York. 








Rod and Gun Club 


located in the best Deer, Bear and Partridge 
section of the Adirondacks will consider a 
few applications to fill membership from reli- 
able people. Easily reached by car. Good Club 
House. Further particulars on request. 


P.O.Box 664,Hastings-On-Hudson,N.Y. 











JUNE 
JULY 
SEPT. 
Early 
ocT. 


Few best catches 1927, 
Ibs. Addre: se furnished « on application. 
Bathing, Sportsmen, Families. Al Hotel; Best Va. Cooking. Booklets. 


A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague. Eastern Shore, Virginia 








OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
| fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- 
| ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
| permanent home. 


$100.00; 
| $5.00 monthly. 
HERMAN HUBBARD 


| 1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas 





CHANNEL BASS wontus 





4 parties, 48 Channel Bass. Largest to date, 53 1 2 
salt varieties. Boating, Surf 


$5.00 down; 





For Sale 


Ocean Front Hunting and Fishing 
Preserve 

Situated in lower Eastern North Caro- 
lina. Almost two miles unbroken front- 
age on Atlantic Ocean. Over thousand 
acres marsh, balance thickly timbered 
highlands, and some swamp. Unexcelled 
DUCK, DEER, QUAIL, WILD TUR- 
KEY and FOX hunting. Fish, Clams, 
Oysters and Shrimp. Suitable for Club 
or indftvidual. Strictly high class prop- 
osition, no idle inquiries desired. Maps 
and photographs furnished. 

CLARENCE C. PHILLIPS CO. 


Georgetown, S. C. 














SPORTSMEN 


I would like to get in touch with a few 
gunners who enjoy wild geese and duck 
shooting. I have a wonderful place on 
ocean and bay near Bethany Beach, Dela- 
ware, easily reached by auto or train 
from New York, Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton and Baltimore. Thousands of geese 
and ducks stop over for rest and feed. 1 
raised fifty geese, five hundred ducks 
and five hundred pheasants this season. 
Plenty decoys. Write me for particulars. 


S. E. CROWLEY 


23 Se. South Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 











The Greatest Mallard 


than any like area in the world. 
fd pron $s cover over 30,000 acres. 


“Ducks.””. Ask the man who has. 
J.A. WILKIN, 


Duck Shooting in America 
More Mallard Ducks congregate in our territory 
Our shooting 


Until you have been with us you don’t know 


Watson, Ark. 








All kinds of ducks, and the finest kind of 
black duck and brant shooting. Good rigsand 
blinds. Either bay or pond shooting, with good 
food and accommodations. We try to 
satisfy sportsmen—further information. 

H. C. STURM, Marine 5193-J 
202 Sewell Ave. 





NEW JERSEY DUCK HUNTING 


Atlantic City, N. J. 








Beach Haven, N. J. 


Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet for 
| the best fishing on the New Jersey coast. 
| Apartments and bungalows for rent by the 
week, month, or season. Accommodations. 


Fishing tackle for sale. 
Telephone, Beach Haven 62 


BAY DUCKS 


| Brant and Geese Shooting over large kit 
lof stools with live decoys. 


grounds, no distance from 
experienced gunners in charge. 


| rates and appointments. 


CHAS. F. DICKINSON; Phone 48 R 11, 





C. E. GERHARD | 


| BARNEGAT AND TUCKERTON | 


Live on the 
blinds. All 
Write for | 


Tuckerton, N. J. 






















































Stop/ she said 
—and he did— 
at the Sign 
of a Good Hotel 


Hotels in the 
United System 


The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash 
The BANCROFT = Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 
The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
The UTICA Utica, N. Y. 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
The SENECA Rochester, N. Y 
The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
The DURANT Flint, Michigan 


The PRESIDENT _ Kansas City, Mc. 


IN CANADA 


The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 
The ADMIRAL BEATTY 

Saint John, N. B. 




















Affiliated with American Hotels 
Corporation. Also with leading hotel 
systems of Europe and the Orient. 
Complete foreign travel information at 
each hotel in United System. 


UNITED 
HOTELS 


C OMP LIN 



















General Charles G. Dawes, Vice-President of the United States 


and shotgun enthusiast 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 


GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


OCTOBER 


HUNTING WITH THE 
(senerals 


Western Nebraska provides ducks and prairie chickens for the Vice- 
President and the Commander-in-Chief of the A.E.F. 


By 


P. J. HINDMARSH 


OR a-number of years I have had the 
pleasure of assisting Mark and 
George Woods, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
in entertaining the various parties of 
guests that arrive during the month of 


October at the hunting lodge located on ~ 


their ranch at Red Deer Lake, Cherry 
County, Nebraska. This sparsely settled 
country, with its miniature mountains of 
grass-covered sand, its valleys of hay lands 
and its many lakes and marshes, affords an 
ideal hatching ground for ducks and prairie 
chickens. The numerous lakes are full of 
black bass, perch and blue-gills. With this 
combination, the man who loves the great 
outdoors can have the time of his life. 

It was the beginning of the open season 
on prairie chickens, and Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes, Vice- President of the United States, 
Gen. John J. Pershing and party were to 
be entertained at the hunting lodge. All 
was excitement around 
the lodge on a beautiful, 

October morning. Over ! 

at the ranch houses the 
cowboys were putting on 
their best chaps, red ties 
and four-gallon hats. All 
were getting ready for 
the big event. Nature’s 
orchestra—the bellowing 
cattle, the barking coyotes 
and the quacking wild 
ducks—joined in extend- 
ing a welcome. 

The distinguished party 
arrived at the lodge. — It 
was almost an hour be- 
fore lunch time. Every 
one agreed that it would 
be appropriate for the 
Vice-President to have 
the honor of the opening 
shot. It was decided that he should go after 

a flock of prairie chickens that were feeding 
in a small rye field adjoining the rear of the 
house. Some of the hunting party were 
rather skeptical about having wild chickens 
in the back yard and cautioned General 
Dawes to keep his eyes open for Plymouth 


The little duck houk: with willows for a blind, 


rocks, Rhode Island reds and leghorns. 

Plenty of free advice was given by an 
interested audience as the General crawled 
under the barbed wire fence into that little 
rye patch. Putting two shells in his gun, 
he advanced boldly into the enemy’s 
territory. A great whir of wings, and an 
old cock chicken started for the hills. That 
audience, no doubt, had a touch of ‘‘buck 
fever,’’ but not so with the General. 

As the old cock tumbled to the ground 
at the crack of the General’s gun there were 
great cheers from the grandstand. This 
frst bird, which started off like a house 
afire, convinced all concerned that the 
chickens in the rye patch were not of the 
domestic variety. Just one trip through 
the rye and back to the house netted five 
prairie chickens, which wasn't so bad for a 
back-yard preliminary shoot. 

After lunch the party, full of enthusiasm 





and anticipation, was taken by motor-car 
in various directions. Many of the guests 
were on their first prairie chicken hunt. 

Let us follow the fortunes of General 
Dawes and John T. McCutcheon, a member 
of the party, on this afternoon’s hunt. The 
chickens were scattered through the sand- 


was carried on a trailer 


hills and were very hard to find during the 
middle of the day. In due time a flock 
flushed out of range and alighted in the 
hills some three hundred yards distant. 

As the gunners approached cautiously 
the first bird whirred away like a rocket. 
The General made a beautiful shot on that 
chicken at fully sixty-five yards. As he 
retrieved the bird he remarked, ‘“‘No one 
helped me on that one.” 

Another one jumped out of the grass 
and started away like the wind. Both 
guns sounded as one report. There was 
no argument as to who hit the bird. They 
simply agreed to call it a half bird each. 
After picking up several more from this 
flock and a few scattering birds on the 
way in, they arrived at the lodge, tired and 
hungry but well pleased with the first 
trip out. 

Soon the cars with other members of the 
000 J began to arrive. The 
unters proudly deposited 
their game on the floor of 
the porch. The total was 
sixty-nine chickens for 
the afternoon. 


FTER a session with 
the prairie chickens, 
the Generals turned their 
attention to the waterfowl. 
Ducks were numerous on 
all of the prairie lakes; the 
big migration was on. 
Genera! Pershing will long 
remember the Battle of 
Ballard’s Marsh. 
It was the zero hour on 
a blustery morning when 
the Captain rapped on 
General Pershing’s bed- 
room door. At just 6 A. M. 
the little duck boat, loaded down with 
decoys, willows and other necessary articles, 
was pushed out into Ballard’s Marsh. This 
marsh, with its hundreds of acres of wild 
rice, is a famous mallard feeding ground. 
Thousands of ducks rose from the rice, 
sounding their alarm call of short quacks. 
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The birds had not finished their morning 
meal. They would fly a few feet and 
then alight in the rice to continue their 
feeding. Jumping ducks from their feeding 
grounds is one of the many thrills that come 
to the duck hunter, and that trip from the 
shore to the blind was one round of thrills 
for the General. 

By the time the decoys were set and the 
guns loaded, the sky was full of milling 
waterfowl. Commenting on the number 
of birds in sight, the General said that he 
had seen ducks in most of the countries 
on the earth but never in such vast numbers 
as on this occasion. It certainly looked as 
if General Pershing was going to have a 
great day. 

Most of the ducks had left their end of the 
lake without being shot at. As a result, 
they began coming back, a few at a time, 
which always means good shooting. 

The rain came, with a strong northwest 
wind. It pelted the General on the back 
and ran down his neck. No rain had fallen 
in this part of the country for months; the 
weather man must have been saving up the 
deluge for this special occasion. Although 
sitting on a wet sack of hay, getting colder 
and wetter every moment, General Persh- 
ing never complained, but agreed with the 
Captain that it was a great day for ducks. 
So busy were they, twisting and turning 
in all directions to get at those mallards, 
that the rain, cold and other disagreeable 
features were forgotten in the excitement 
of the moment. 

“The head one is yours, General,”’ whis- 
pered the Captain as two old drakes headed 
up against the wind and made a pitch for 
the decoys. 

As the birds passed by the blind, 
there were two reports, and two 
big greenheads hit the water 
with a mighty splash. 

A flock of mallards came 
pitching out of the sky. 
They acted like strangers 
from the north. The Cap- 
tain explained, as he 
placed the duck call to 
his lips, that if they 
were northern birds 
they would answer 
the call and probably 
come to the decoys. 

As the first note of 
the call reached the 
old hen leading the 
flock she turned from 
the direction she was 
going and, with wings 
set, came with a great 
rush, leading the flock 
to within easy range. 
There were but two 
shots from the blind. 
The General could only 
sit there and watch those 
mallards fighting the wind 
over his head, for the rain 
had swollen the wood in the 
stock of his gun to such an extent 
that the safety would not function, 
making it necessary to drive it loose 
with a knife. This trouble caused him 
to lose many good opportunities during 
the day. 

The General and the Captain, as well as 
everything in the boat, were now thoroughly 
rain-soaked, but the thicker the rain the 
thicker the ducks. Those ducks seemed to 
know that there was some distinguished 
person in that blind, and so many were 
calling to pay their respects that the 
General couldn't get time to crawl under 
the yellow slicker to escape from the down- 
pour. : 

“What's the use of my trying to use this 
thing,"’ he said, and threw the slicker 
“T can’t hold 
let her rain.” 


into the end of the boat. 
any 
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more water; so 





Field and Stream 


It is unlikely that the General will ever 
forget his efforts to eat lunch under a 
canopy of yellow slickers, and the many 
difficulties connected with that event. It 
seemed to be one of those days when the 
ducks had forgotten to lay off for lunch 
and had no regard for those who had 
remembered. Practically every duck in 
that marsh must have known that the 
General was at lunch, and they must have 
decided that it would be a safe and appro- 
priate time to look him over. They took 
special delight in showing up over that 
blind just as he held a cup of hot coffee in his 
trigger-finger hand. 


OW to shoot ducks and eat lunch at the 

same time is a problem, and no doubt 

the General will tell you that he had a lively 
and interesting time trying to solve it. 

There was just one brief moment during 
that day when the friendly relations be- 
tween those two duck hunters were slightly 
strained. But let the Captain tell it. 

“It was like this: A pair of mallards 
came along, looking for adventure, and 
as usual the front bird belonged to the 
General. It seemed to me that he was 
pretty slow as the birds were getting past 
the blind, or maybe it was because I can’t 
resist the temptation to pull the trigger 
when two birds are about to cross. Any- 
way, I shot, and both birds were on their 
way down as the General fired and his 
load bored a hole in the air above them. 
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Vice-President Dawes was in close commu- 
nication with his famous pipe at all times 


“cc 


A glance at the General and, in my* 
imagination, I could see an expression that 
reminded me of military court martials, 
guard-houses and such. But I wasn’t much 
alarmed, for, you see, while the General is 
a wonder as commander of forces on land, 
he wasn’t supposed to be as efficient at this 
kind of naval warfare. When he stepped 
aboard that little duck boat, he was re- 


duced to the ranks. I squared myself with 
a promise never to do the like again.”’ 

At 3 P.M. it was still raining. Both had 
killed the limit. No one knows how many 
shells they used. Their score wouldn’t 
win any money at the Grand American, but 
they had just as much fun and the sport 
lasted longer, even if they did miss some 
of the ducks. 

The General had proved that he knew how 
to handle a gun safely and was improving 
his shooting at every shot, making some 
difficult hits at all angles. He had the time 
of his hunting-life picking up those big, 
fat mallards. It was good to see the 
pleasure in his ever-kindly face as he would 
hold up a big drake mallard and say, 
“Isn't he a beauty?” 

The car was waiting at the landing as the 
little duck boat grated on the sandy beach. 
The General was bundled up in a huge fur 
coat. After one last look at that never- 
to-be-forgotten rice marsh, the gunners 
were driven to the hunting lodge. With a 
great deal of pride they carried into the 
house the record bag of the season. 

Some one inquired as to how many shells 
were fired by the General and the Captain, 
with the remark that he had heard the 
bombardment and that it sounded to him 
like a battle. From his remark the event 
was thereafter referred to as the “Battle 
of Ballard’s Marsh.” 

It is said that if you want to know the 
real nature and general make-up of a man, 
take him out on a roughing expedition. If 
you want an example of a real rough test— 
one that tries his courage and his stamina 

—wake him from a sound sleep at 4 A.M. on 

a cold andclammy morning. Give him 
a bite of breakfast, put him in an 
open flivver, drive him five miles 
facing a cold wind and driving 
rain, set him on a sack of wet 
hay in a little boat in a duck 
blind, the cold rain pelting 
him and running down the 
back of his neck until his 
underwear is like a wet 
rag. 
After eight hours of 
this treatment, if he 
survives, if he comes 
back for more and 
says this has been one 
grand and _ glorious 
day, he will do. He 
is initiated into the 
regular fellows’ club, 
of which order Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing 
is a _ distinguished 
member. 
Early in the morning of 

a bright October day, 
General Dawes and I 
loaded our duck-shooting 

equipment into a car and 

were driven to a renowned 
rice marsh five miles from the 
club-house. Our boat, which 
had been carried on a boat-cart, 
was soon in the water and loaded 
to the water’s edge with decoys, shells, 
lunch box, willows for the blind and 
other necessary articles. 
As we neared the rice beds, the feeding 
ground of the ducks, great flocks of mallards, 
pintails and blue-winged teal arose from 
their feeding, quacking their displeasure at 
being so rudely disturbed and driven from 
their morning meal. A confused mass of 
milling birds winged their way into the 
other end of the lake, there to finish their 
breakfast. 

Not having fired a shot at these ducks, 
we knew that before long they would be 
coming back into our end of the lake. We 
quickly set our decoys, pushed into and 
repaired the blind, loaded our guns and 
were all ready for the birds to return. 
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Hunting With the Generals 
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General John J. Pershing and the po vg look over their bag of mallards 


The shooting was exceptionally hard. 
We were located out in the lake, surrounded 
by a small patch of rice. The birds were 
inclined to come from all directions, causing 
a continual twist and turn to get into posi- 
tion to shoot. The General proved to be 
quite an artist along this line of contor- 
tion, probably getting more active training 
from the knees up than on any other day 
during his visit. 

The birds were returning. Occasionally 
a pair of mallards, pintails or a flock of 
bluewings would come pitching at our 
decoys, testing our skill as we sat cramped 
up in that little duck boat. The bluewings 
that came into our neighborhood received a 
warm reception. They seemed to be a 
great favorite of the General’s. 

Noontime came, and it was decided to 
eat our lunch on shore with the driver and 
the motion picture man who had waited 
patiently waiting for a chance to get a shot 
at the Vice-President. Lunch is always one 
of the many pleasant events that go to 
make up a day’s outing. The General was 
sitting on the ground, with a sandwich in 
one hand and a cup of hot coffee in the other. 
I had my hands filled with a sandwich and a 
preserved fig on a fork., Then came a cry 
from the driver, ‘‘Here come two chickens!” 

There wasn’t much time to decide be- 
tween the stomach and the shotgun. The 
loaded guns lay within easy reach. The 
hunting instinct prevailed. The sands 
gained what the stomach lost. There were 
two reports, and the driver gathered two 
more counters for our day’s game bag. 
Those inquisitive chickens made one awful 
mistake in thinking that our Vice-President 
would rather eat than shoot. 

After lunch the General was requested 
to give us an exhibition of his skill with 
the rifle. We explained to him that every 
sportsman in the country would be asking 


the question, ‘Can the Vice-President 
shoot?” A moving picture of him as he 
broke, with a .22 rifle, one of those small 
fig bottles thrown into the air would re- 
move all doubts as to his ability with a gun. 
He was game, all right. The camera 
man started the machine. The General 
took his position with the rifle ready. At 
the words “let her go,” the fig bottle 
was thrown some twenty feet into the 
air. Before the thrower could duck out 
of the way, he was covered with pieces of 
glass from the bottle smashed by the .22 
bullet. Just ask any one present on that 
occasion, and he will tell you that the 
Vice-President is some rifle shot. 


HE day had developed into one of 

those dreamy October days for which 
this country isfamous. Just the kind of a 
day for an outing, but not so good for duck 
shooting. However, there were a few 
ducks flying, and after a good rest on 
shore we again went into the blind for 
another workout in that little boat. We 
were getting more birds than would be 
expected under the weather conditions. 
The General was making some excellent 
hits, getting the leads at various speed and 
distance. 

If there is any one place above another 
that the smoker enjoys the pipe, it is in 
a boat in a duck blind. It was very evident 
that the General was wise to this fact, for 
he brought along the “underslung’’ and a 
liberal supply of ammunition. Much has 
been written of that pipe from various 
angles, but it is possible that a few words 
about how much it was abused in a duck 
boat would be new and interesting. 

The General had just lighted it again 
when one of those ducks that seem to come 
from nowhere loomed up over the blind 
so suddenly that he had no time to lay it 


gently away. It was either let the duck go, 
shoot with the pipe in his mouth, or get 
rid of it some way. He let it drop into the 
hay and rushes in the bottom of the boat. 
Here is where he used good judgment, either 
from quick thinking or past experience. 
Any one who has tried shooting with a pipe 
in his mouth at a duck going overhead 
can tell you about how long it will take to 
remove the fire and tobacco from your 
eyes after the event. 

After the excitement was over, the 
smoker needed the soothing influence of 
that pipe to quiet his nerves and get him 
ready for another thrill. It was found 
resting under the débris in the end of the 
boat, where it had been kicked in our 
frantic efforts to get at that mallard duck. 
Clouds of blue smoke were going skyward 
again from the newly filled pipe. 

The aroma from the General’s favorite 
brand must have been good medicine to the 
ducks, for about the time he would get her 
going nicely some wandering duck would 
get a whiff of the favorite brand and make a 
bee-line for our blind. This time it was a 
flock of teal coming into our end of the lake. 
There was plenty of time; so the smoke- 
maker was gently laid at rest on the bottom 
of the boat. The care used in depositing 
that pipe indicated that it was expected to 
be there when called for. 

Those teal came with their usual speed, 
shooting skyward like rockets. As we 
rose to shoot they scattered in every di- 
rection, and we did a lot of scrambling 
around to get at them. Of course, our 
feet meandered all over that pipe preserve. 
Judging from where we found it, as usual 
unloaded, it would be safe to say that we 
had punted it back and forth several times. 
Anyway, between a pipe and a shotgun, 
one can have a mighty busy and _inter- 
esting time in a (Cc ‘ontinued on page 61) 
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Ducking fr Ducks 


Opening the wildfowl season in Texas, or the annual battle of White Rock Lake 


HAVE heard about the Battle of Antie- 
tam and the Siege of Vicksburg. From 
all accounts, they were very interesting 
pyrotechnic displays. I have learned 
a few of the details of the engagement at 
Gallipoli in the recent world’s disagreement. 
It was no slouch for excitement, they tell me. 

There was some minor hilarity at the 
Haymarket Riots in Chicago some years 
ago, and more recently at Herrin, Illinois. 
But all these affairs fade out of the picture 
and disappear into the thin limbo of for- 
gotten trifles when laid alongside of and 
compared to the annual Battle of White 
Rock Lake, Texas. 

Preparations for this combat begin 
several days or weeks prior to the date of 
the open season on ducks, October 16. A 
thousand guns are brought out of hiding 
and oiled up, the old boots are freshly 
tallowed, hunting vests are sewed up the 
back, and sweaters are scanned for moth 
holes. The windows of the sports-goods 
houses carry pyramids of boxed ammuni- 
tion, flanked by life-sized lithographs of 
fully-accoutered sportsmen on the qui vive 
or of a wedge of fleeing ducks. This display 
is maddening in the extreme. 


By Norman H. Crowe ri 


until he lets his friends in with him. In 
this case he diagnosed me as such. I was in 
the midst of a beautiful dream—picking 
oranges in Hollywood while Will Rogers 
stood and cracked jokes at me for nothing— 
when somebody pushed the doorbell half- 
way through the front of the house. It was 
Doc. 

Doc was full of news. He would be along 
at 4:47 A.M. with his Zigzag Eight, and I 
was to be ready with my rubber pants on. 
It would be a great day for us and a punk 
one for Brother Gallinule. No danger of 
lead poisoning from absorbing stray shot; 
we would be out of range, he said. His 
other arguments were all good—all very 
very effective. Being taken off my guard 
and hearing no objections from the adjoin 
ing room, I consented. 

The next reel discloses the writer par- 
taking of a four-o’clock breakfast consisting 
in part of six slices of whole wheat toast, a 
pair of eggs laid under my personal super- 
vision and boiled en jacket, reclining on a 
bed woven of crisp bacon, a bow! of hot 
oatmeal—all flowed in with two cups of 
steaming coffee bean essence. A couple of 


In a moment Saunders and Bodafield 
drove up, armed to the wisdom teeth and 
trying to look comfortable in a chilly 
breeze that was only a shade above abso- 
lute zero. We huddled there in the dark, 
waiting for some one to get up and start a 
fire in the club-house. Finally Bodafield 
started in on his fish story. 

“Over at Caddo Lake a while back,”’ said 
he, ‘‘I never saw so many bass. Why, I was 
fishing off the dock one morning, using 
frogs. I jabbed my pole through a knot hole 
and went up to the stand for a sandwich. 
When I got back, my frog had clumb up a 
stump in the water, and a six-pound bass 
was jumping for him. The darned bass was 
wringing wet with sweat.” 


T= thawed the rest of the gang out, 
and for about ten minutes old Ananias 
was kept revolving in his grave, green with 
envy. 

By this time we could see glimmers of 
light across the lake, and a medley of sweep- _ 
ing arcs of light crisscrossing the sky told 
that sundry scores of automobiles were 
winding down the hills from the city in our 

direction. Presently my broth- 





Owing to the fact that White 
Rock, with its twelve miles of 
circumference, is not large 
enough to accommodate all the 
would-be owners of duck blinds, 
an annual drawing is conducted 
at the City Hall and the space 
allotted to the number that will 
give a reasonable distance be- 
tween blinds. A man must have 
room enough to point his gun 


without having it snag some 
other guy’s vest pocket. If no 
drawing were held, the lake 


would have the appearance of 
possessing a hare-lip all around 
on opening day. 


WAS, of course, unlucky in 

the drawing, being some two 
hundred short of getting a look- 
in at a blind, but I finally bought 
into a syndicate on blind number 
one sixty-two, getting an un- 
divided one-eighth of a sixty- 
fourth. This gave me the 
privilege of watching the blind 
through a binocular from the top 
of the water tank on the Country 
Club grounds. 

I had suspicioned Doc Bran- 
deau for some time. He was 
secretive, nervous, furtive. He 
started up at the least sound and 
kept glancing back over his 
shoulder, as if looking for the 
sheriff. Finally I romped on to 
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er Bill came out and drew me 
aside. He wore a serious look 
on his face and a sheep-lined 
coat below that. 

“Are you going out in that 
thing of Doc’s?’’ he inquired. 

“Sure. What's the trouble— 
toothache?” 

“Have you made your will and 
picked your pall-bearers?”’ he 
went on. 


“What’s the idea? We're 
going in a boat.” 
“Going out in a boat. But 


the boat is coming back, and you 
two filberts will be left in the 
death trap.” 

I hunted up Doc and had 
words with him. He laughed 
lightly and patted me on the 
vaccination scar. 

“T tell you,” he said, “Bill 
wanted to go with me himself. 
He’s stringing you.”’ 

So that was it, eh? I’d just 
fool Bill. So we started the fun. 
Ab Gause took us out in a boat. 
We had some difficulty locating 
the thing, but at last Ab 
bumped into it. 

I took a survey of it, giving 
my heart plenty of time to dis- 
entangle itself from my vocal 
cords. It appeared to be the 
side of a green barn almost total- 
ly submerged in the water. In 
the middle of it was a sunken 








the truth. For about three weeks 
Doc had been constructing some 
sort of a go-devil in his private 
hangar across from Winfrey 
Point. He had, at length, hit it the final 
wallop and given it the last dab with the 
varnish brush. Having done this, he towed 
the thing out to the middle of the lake at 
11:45 P.M. on October 15 and sank it. 
Whenever Doc is in on what he calls a 
good thing he can’t sleep on either side 
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The darned bass had jumped for that frog until he was 


wringing wet with sweat 


dyspepsia tablets and a worm pill, and I 
was ready for the day’s work. 

It is only three miles to Winfrey’s Point, 
and we made it in Vanderbilt Cup time. 
Doc pushes a mean accelerator, I'll say. 
But when we got there, we found about 
twenty sooners who had arrived ahead of us. 


shooting parlor covered over by 
a strip of green canvas. 

One of the most critical de- 
cisions of my life was made when 
I concluded to leave Ab’s boat and enter 
Doc’s sink-box. Suicide loomed up at me 
with startling vividness. However, we 
crawled over the thing, raised the canvas and 
slid inside. There were two five-gallon tin 
cans there which Doc pointed out as handy 
for seats or for bailing if it got a bit choppy. 
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Ducking for Ducks 





























swished over, not a yard above, 
and crashed into the water at 
the edge of the death trap. 
Another fell a hundred yards 
a farther on and swam about ina 
puzzled manner. 

is Doc looked around, and his 
face bore a look that reminded 
me of old Spartacus in his 


4 4 oration to the Alligators. He 

4 + was quite proud of himself. 
Another dead duck picked 
«*| our locality for a burial ground 
and was added to our string. 
of a _| And then my chance came. A 
rh 4 ‘) 4 JT cloud of birds came skimming 
S ye(eL ie ("5 down the lake, falling over 
fa Hm (2G 4 each other like snow flakes, 
Ci) » ee AION hunting refuge. Little did they 


A] dream that a man who holds 
the .record for long-distance 
Marathon shooting without a 
hit stood below them. 

I drew a bead on the leader, 
and then decided he was a runt 
and drew another bead. This 
made two separate and dis- 
tinct beads, you understand. 
By this time the bunch was al- 
most on top of me, making it 
necessary to draw a couple 
more beads—a string of them, 
in fact—and then I laid back 
the triggers. Bang-bung! 

The bird I had it in for went 
majestically by with a saucy 
“wheesh” of wings, but a 
straggler some forty feet be- 











something, and the water was oozing 
through in a cautious but threatening 
manner. 

Outside, the scene was thrilling. To one 
who stayed home and profiteered while the 
boys were over there cleaning up and mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy, it fur- 
nished a fair imitation of what the Hinden- 
burg line must have been at its best. The 
echoes, detonations and shrieks of victory 
scared the ducks out of so much growth 
that by the time they got down the lake 
to where we were, some of them were mere 
fledglings. 


OC kept his old slide-gun hot, and at a 

range of a hundred feet it is bloody. 
The ducks rattled down like pecans after a 
hard frost. He had just given a bunch a 
naval salute of six guns when the knot be- 
hind me stripped its gears and let the lake 
in. I yelled, and Doc wheeled about. He 
thought I was shot. 

“Where'd it hit you?” he asked. 

“Right here,” said I, putting both hands 
to the correct spot. 

Of course, I was sitting on the knot-hole 
by now in an effort to restrain the lake’s 
impetuosity, but anyone will agree with me 
that the procedure is fraught with un- 
pleasantness. Doc sensed the danger, and 
with the keen intelligence of a bird dog he 
twisted a shell inside his handkerchief and 
ordered me aside. As I removed myself he 
jammed the improvised stopper into the 
stream and stamped it firmly into place 
with his heavy boot. I was completely 
ruined from the belt down. 

Doc stood up and waved his arm 
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I had the privilege of watching 
from the water tank 


We had hardly nested down in our 
four-by-six quarters when a distant 
“oomp-oomp” from the upper end of 
the lake informed us that some one 
had opened the season. The dozens of 
duck squads on the water shook their 
feathers and cocked their heads in- 
quiringly. The bombardment then 
got under way—intermittently at 
first but with increasing ferocity until 
it echoed around the lake in salvos 
and crashed back from the shores like 
rolling thunder. 

Spent shot fell in our vicinity like 
an April shower, and the whir of 
beating wings filled the air. The ducks 
were moving rapidly up and down 
the lake, searching for the cause of 
the sudden cataclysm. 

The sky was now light enough to 
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permit us to see the scurrying game 
as it wheeled about inside the ring of 
fire. Representatives of the sports- 
goods houses rubbed their hands in 
glee as the barrage grew more intensive 
with increasing daylight. They were ready 
with a truckload of ammunition, cash reg- 
ister and everything. 


C= first blood came soon, though our 
marksmanship was not the cause of 
the blood. <A big redhead came diving 
straight at us, wings set awkwardly, and 
when within fifty feet he simply crumpled 
and fell broadside into the water. He had 
been through the line of skirmish. Doc 
looked at me and nodded approvingly. 
“Good idea! We claim everything that 
drops here, eh?” 
“Great!”’ said I. 
pants wet, too?” 
“Not yet.” 
Suddenly Doc jerked the canvas aside 
and elevated his howitzer at a mass of ducks 
that were coming head on at about sixty- 
five per. Whang-Bang! 
A feathered body slanted down toward 
the sink-box. I ducked my bean as it 


“Are the seat of your 


“Good idea! We claim everything 





toward the point. He yodeled in a 
beautiful falsetto voice that carried a 
certain hint of sadness in its over- 
tones, An answering howl from 
shore informed us that Ab was 
still awake, and the rattle of oars 
indicated that rescue was on the way. 

Another survey of the sky showed 
that, although some ducks were still 
doing their stuff, the main bom- 
bardment was over. A dozen boats 
were outside of the blinds, picking 
up birds. 

And then a peculiar thing happened. 
We heard a thunderous “put-put- 
put-put’’ from the sou-sou-west and 
looked around to observe a light tan- 
colored motor-boat coming up. The 
front of the boat stuck up some four 
feet in the air, and the driver was 
down out (Continued on page 61) 





The hound asked, “Shall I pick 
up the ducks first?” 








thet drops here” 


hind him sort of hunched his 
shoulder-blades and flopped 
into the aqua-not-so-pura about 
sixty feet distant. It was a 
splendid shot. I said as much 
to Doc. 

“Dandy,” admitted the orn- 
ery cuss. “I never miss ’em 
at that range.” 

He was blowing a light whiff 
of smoke out of his gun barrel 
as he spoke, and I could have 
crawled through a_ wedding 
ring dragging twins by the 
hand. 





About here I noticed that 
the dampness located at the 
retreat side of my personal 
trousseau increased every time 
I leaned against the side of 
the box. Adjoining me on the 
south was a knot that gave 
symptoms of treachery. Doc’s 
paint job had been skimpy or 















































I rode ten days with a pack train through the mountains of northwestern Alberta and hunted nine days 
afoot on the roof of North America for my big ram 


See ‘‘ Mr. Ovis Canadensis." Page 20 
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WW oodcock 


HE United States Department of Agriculture cut 
the daily bag limit on woodcock from six to four. 
If this change was necessary to guarantee the 
perpetuation of one of our greatest game birds, it is well. 

Conservative sportsmen all along the line of migra- 
tion followed by the woodcock report that these birds 
are increasing. Other individuals claim that the species 
is decreasing so rapidly that extermination is in sight. 
It has been rumored that cutting the bag limit was a 
compromise to satisfy the latter group that demanded 
the prohibition of all woodcock shooting. 

Are woodcock decreasing? Are they holding their 
own? Or, as many believe, are there more birds today 
than there have been for many years past? This is 
information that the government authorities should 
have. They should not be in a position where they 
must depend upon any man’s guess. 

Paul G. Redington, the new Chief of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, recently made the statement that 
he intended to inaugurate a system whereby up-to-date 
information would be kept on file at all times so that 
guesswork as to the status of any game species would 
be eliminated. More power to him! With such data 
the Biological Survey will be in a position to spot 
manufactured evidence immediately. 

FIELD AND STREAM believes in restrictive legislation. 
Our game could not exist without it. But it does not 
believe in making life hard for the gunner when un- 
necessary. It does not approve of restricting the bag 
limit when all evidence points to the fact that causes 
other than shooting are responsible for a decrease in a 
given species of game. 

The Federal quail investigation in Georgia showed 
that 75 per cent of the quail nests are destroyed before 
incubation is completed. Even with this evidence to 
ponder over, the bag-limit enthusiast will still clamor 
for a lower bag limit and proclaim from the housetops 
that such action alone will increase the quail. 

What a pity that the bag-limit fanatics don’t devote 
some of their enthusiasm to the bear! Bruin is un- 
doubtedly the hard-luck boy. Many states give him 
no protection. He’s slandered and slaughtered. He 
is a game animal of the highest order, yet he is often 
classed as vermin. 


CCORDING to the latest United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture game-law bulletin, bear are 
given no protection whatever in about half the states 
where they are found. Colorado, Idaho, Montana and 
Wyoming—originally famed for both grizzly and black 
bear—have no closed season. Any one with the in- 
clination may kill a female bear with cubs. Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia 
leave the season open on their native black bear the 
year around. Minnesota, Maine, Vermont and Wis- 
consin do not feel that the bear is worth protecting. 
California has a grizzly bear on the state seal. Six 
or seven years ago Dr. H. C. Bryant, in charge of 
Education and Research of the California Fish and 
Game Commission, publicly deplored the fact that 
there was not left alive in his state a single grizzly bear. 
Just recently California removed all restrictions on the 
killing of black bear in her northern counties. 
The great brown bear of Alaska is the world’s largest 
carnivorous animal. Certainly on this score alone he 





and Bears 


is entitled to adequate protection. Alaska provides a 
closed season, yet it is doubtful if this bear can with- 
stand present-day hunting conditions. A prominent 
New York sportsman recently returned from the Alaska 
Peninsula, filled with the fear that this greatest of all 
American mammals is doomed. 

In 1922, Harold McCracken, of the Editorial Staff of 
FIELD AND STREAM, counted 152 separate and distinct 
Alaskan brown bears between July 12 and August 13, 
while photographing wild game animals on the Alaska 
Peninsula. At his ihsistence the New York sportsman 
mentioned covered the same terrain in 1927, only five 
years later. On the entire trip this gentleman did not 
see a bear large enough to furnish a worth while trophy. 

This all becomes doubly impressive when we learn 
that this man was accompanied by the same guide who 
piloted Mr. McCracken. 

There are rumblings among the sportsmen that the 
brown bear cf the Alaska Peninsula have been per- 
secuted by men representing museums. 


HERE is a record of one museum party that 

boasted of bringing back seventeen Alaskan brown 
bears. Another party killed nineteen. One man boasted 
of museum permits entitling him to thirty-two Alaskan 
brown bears, to be taken in two years. 

Every museum of the first class should have a group 
of these bears, consisting of male and female and a cub 
or two. But there is positively not the slightest ex- 
cuse for bundles of unmounted skins to be possessed 
and stored away to furnish food for the moths, which 
happened in one instance. 

The game laws of Alaska permit each license holder to 
kill three Alaskan brown bears. Here the scientist has 
just right to complain. One of these great game 
animals is enough for any man. The conservationists 
through whose efforts the woodcock limit was lowered 
should give a thought to the Alaskan grizzly. 

Sportsmen have been wont to utilize the museum 
permit plan to further their own ends. For this permit 
privilege they share the pelts with the museum. 

Any museum worthy of the name should be prepared 
to send trained collectors for its specimens. How many 
sportsmen can properly prepare the skin and skeleton of 
a bear for museum purposes? Not one in a hundred. 

Scientific collecting is one thing and sport is another. 
Permits should be furnished only to duly accredited 
representatives of museums. The man who goes to 
Alaska for scientific purposes should confine his killing 
to the permit furnished him, and the sportsman should 
likewise not be permitted to kill more game than his 
license entitles him to. 

And surely it is only right that a man hunting for 
sport should be limited to one Alaskan brown bear. 
Just as surely every state should protect and safeguard 
the future of its native black bear. 

All game legislation, whether state or federal, should 
be based on facts and not on suppositions. We should 
never pass unnecessarily restrictive laws, but it is our 
sacred duty to guard adequately all species of game 
from extermination. 


Day F Holton 








West Virginia 


the 
mountains where the impulsive South 
Branch of the Potomac dashes its way 
six miles through the Trough, a V- 
shaped cafion reamed out by the charging 


T is 


October in 


river. Gray fog comes sifting through the 
blurs that mark our bedroom windows in 
the Trough Club. A wee bird voice is 
querulously questioning the dawn without. 

My husband turns in his blankets in the 
single bed beside my own. I hear William, 
the steward, cautiously placing firewood in 
the big stone fireplace in the living room 
adjoining. I pull my blankets closer about 
my chin. Surely it is not yet time to get up! 

Persistent in my drowsy ears is the 
voice of the river. Twenty yards from the 
club-house flows the chattering tide. For 
days its flood voice has invaded the premises 

roaring, threatening. For days we have 
watched its surface—foaming, forbidding. 
We have paddled a futile boat, and we 
have tramped long tramps up and down the 
railroad track, the single boulevard cutting 
directly back of the club-house, biding our 
time for the clamorous current to subside to 
an inviting clear quietude. 

I hear the faint sound of cooking things 
in the kitchen. Under our bedroom door 
drifts the lovely acrid smell of wood smoke. 
Through the thin partition wall comes the 
snap of catching flames. My husband 
gives a final flounce and flings his blankets 
galley-west. 

“Get up, woman!” he inelegantly in- 
vites. ‘‘What do you want to hang around 
in bed all day for? That river looked pretty 
good last night.” 

“It’s c-cold,” I whine. 

In a flash all blankets are swept away. 
I feel like an incubator baby untimely intro- 
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A big river, yet a 
mountain stream, is 
the South Branch 
of the Potomac, 
winding its way 
through the six 
miles of canon 
known as the 
Trough. There you 
find the small- 
mouth bass at his 
best 


= 






duced to an unfeeling world. My wailing 
protest is cut short in the descent of my 
heavy bath robe about my ears. 

“Put that on and come out to the fire 
to dress. What luck we are alone here! 
That fire will warm you up.” 

The door to the living room is diplomatic- 
ally opened and fire light comes dancing in. 


With shaking fingers I gather woolen 
shirt and stockings, knickers and wading 
shoes. With a rush I launch myself 


through the frigid air of our bedroom to 
settle on the wide hearth before the snap- 
ping logs, where I revolve, girding myself 
for the day’s adventure, be it fair or foul. 

The gray light outside is getting paler. 
of the river comes 


The voice up more 
contentedly this morning. No longer do 
the mountains echo its intonations. Almost 


coaxingly comes the voice of the tide, like 
some tremendous playfellow calling one 
to a game. I find myself hurrying. 

Sam has dressed in some “hey presto” 
fashion that permits his passing on to the 
business of rewinding a dried line. The 
metallic sound of the reel comes to me as I 
splash in the icy spring water in the wash 
basin. He is whistling. Gayly. ‘‘Hoorah, 
I am going to catch myself a bass!" That 
kind of ditty—antiphonal to the call of the 
mountain river, now settling to that crystal 
quietude that means sport for a fisherman. 

A soul-stirring fragrance of coffee and 
spoon corn bread comes stealing in from the 


kitchen. William stands in the door, his 
white coat a blur in the gray light. “‘Break- 
fast, madame. Breakfast, Mr. Leeper,” 


he announces as simply as if he were not 
offering food for kings and potentates. 

His breakfast is wonderful, but I hurry, 
for oh, I have never caught a bass! Sam 
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A delightful story of bass fishing where the 
Potomac cuts through the West 
Virginia Mountains 


By JEAN 
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performs marvels of disappearing magic with 
coffee, country ham and scrambled eggs. A 
lovely sword swallower is conceivably lost 
in him. 

“Are you ready?” he implores anxiously, 
viewing the whole biscuit I have just an- 
nexed. 

I swallow the biscuit whole and quite 
scald myself with a last gulp of coffee. We 
lift from the table the small packages of 
sandwiches fashioned to fit the pockets of 
our sweater coats. Lunch is ever a hap- 
hazard meal on a bass stream. 

As we step from the door of the living 
room the voice of the river rushes at us 
crescendo. The river is buried in mist. 
We are buried in mist. I lean over the 
veranda rail and hear the gurgle of the 
minnow bucket as Sam lifts and empties it. 
I meet him at the top of the path that 
swings on to the railroad track, and we are 
off for the quarter-mile walk that brings us 
to that point on the river where our boat is 
moored. 

We rapidly cover distance. Overhead 
are dripping, misty branches. On our 
right, the cajoling river. On our left, the 
mighty, silent mountain. Suddenly, high 
in the heavens, the bright pink stain of the 
sun. 

We come to an abrupt little trail into 
which we turn. We scramble _ briefly 
through wet underbrush and quickly find 
the muddy bank of the smoking river. 
Sam unties our craft, gives the minnow 
bucket a fresh dip, and out from under the 
bending willows we shove in a scene as 
pristine as if just from the hand of the 
Maker. 


E are afloat on a long, solemn pool, 
entering the gorge of the Trough. 

The sun is gilt-tipping the mountain con- 
fronting us. A strip of blue sky briefly spans 
the beetling cliffs, whose twisted stone bones 
tell a tale of stark wrestling amongst cosmic 
giants when this old earth was not safe for 
democracy nor little else. Down where we 
drift, the fog still purls in thinning wisps, 
and the foliage hangs stiffly ethereal, like dim 
scenery painted upon a dimmer background. 
Soon we anchor at the outer swing of a 
wide black pool, jagged at the farther side 
by a huge boulder known as Elephant Rock. 
Sam lowers the roped stone that serves us 
as anchor and then tuins to me. “You 














Baiting Your Own in the Trough 


have accomplished considerable fishing 
from a Canadian canoe and from a tourist 
fishing boat in the Gulf,”’ he submits, “but 
now you are going to learn to fish!” 

Brown hands reach to the bottom of the 
boat and lift thence a small minnow net. 
With a “watch me” gesture, Sam inserts 
the tiny net in the milling swirl in the 
bucket and with dexterous aim brings out 
from the rest a flipping, squirming minnow 
that flashes black and cream in the brisk air. 

“Never forget to close the lid of the 
minner bucket immediately you remove 
your minner,”’ he commands sternly. He 
snaps the lid into place. 

“Why do you say minner? I never heard 
you call it that before?” 

He waits for the agitation in the little 
net to subside a bit. 


" HAT is a fine point in fishing etiquette. 

To say minnow on any man’s fishing 
stream is like wearing a Tux on a frog 
hunt—it isn’t done. Minner net, minner 
bucket and minner, always. Now see here— 
this is a catfish minner. See those little 
flat fins folded directly back of his head? 
Those are stingers. He erects them when 
disturbed. They are sharp like needles. 
Once erected, they can scarcely be forced 
back unless the minner wants it. He 
squirms in your hand. You squeeze him— 
and glory! You wish you hadn't.” 

I view the mite with respect. 

“Look at this minner now. Quiet. Fins 
down. Take him up firmly—so. Just enough 
to keep him. Hook him through the lip 
gristle from lower to upper.” 

Sam suits action to word. Then he lifts 
his gleaming bait rod, looks to his reel, 
loosens his line for convenient loop, and 
away over the dark mystery of the pool 
speeds the baited hook, to fall with the 
faintest whisper of a splash near the big 
white rock. 

“Will you take my rod while I put on 
your first one?” he offers as I gingerly 
reach for the danger zone. 

“No!” I snap. Always snappy when 
scared. “I will attend to this, but he 
better not sting me!” 

have just touched the hook on the 
bucket when there comes that unmistakable 


No record breaker, but a fine fish that any man may view with pride 
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alarm from Sam's reel. No 
sound on earth more stirring. 
Drums of battle have their 
moments. Jazz its hypnotic 
spell. But when a reel utters, 
““‘Zee-ee-eee! zee-e-e-e!” I sit 
back on my heels. The line is 
going out. Out it goes. Out 
interminably. 

I lose my balance and jar 
the boat. Sam’s back stiffens in 
reproof. He isthe average hus- 
band. Nothing you do on a fish- 
ing trip that has a wrong slant 
is ever accidental. It is done 
with the sole purpose of enrag- 
ing him. If this fish gets away, 
I jarred the boat. Of course. 

Lazily, loafingly, the lovely 
silk line detaches itself from 
the reel. Fast as it flows the 
sensitive fingers of the fisher- 
man lift it and loosen it. Loop 
after loop, it is taken out and 
absorbed into the water. 

The motion ceases. The 
line lies slack. Gone. Awful! 
I stare at the dimple in the 
pool surface where the line 
vanishes. Why in the name 
of sense badn’t my husband 
pulled that fish in when it was 
on the line? I open my mouth 
to vent my opinion. I see 
Sam’s wrists tauten. He gives 
a sudden, powerful, backward 
switch of his short rod, and 
then his fingers fly to his reel. 
The line stiffens like steel, 
swerves, cuts the smoothness of the water. 

Away beyond the boat, below the sun- 
bleached rock, there is a splash. Winking 
drops fly. Out of the bubbling stir there 
curves the bow of a fish. Fighting, fighting. 
Inexorably the brown fingers on the reel 
insist. Smaller and smaller grows the arc 
of resistance. 

“The net,” comes the demand softly. 

No fish is caught until it is in the 
Get the net. Lower it quietly, close 
over the side, and ease it under him when 
I bring him in. Lift the net quickly, and 
put fish and all in the bottom of the boat.” 
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That dark hour between catching and eating 


Holding my breath, I obey. When I 
raise my eyes from their contemplation of 
the fine two-pound bass in the boat, I meet 
a warm look of approval. 

“You did that well. Remember, a fish 
is easily scared by the net. They break 
away at the last instant sometimes. Now 
you take the next one.” 

As my husband puts the fish on the wire 
stringer and lowers it into the clear water 
I look at him with augmented admiration. 
There seems to be a great deal to this bass 
fishing, I opine. I edge forward and essay 
the latch on the minnow bucket. I gingerly 
pick up the net and go exploring 
for my fresh-water stingaree. 
Out of the bucket comes at last 
a fine, fat baby catfish. He 
does not squirm. He does not 
bounce. Flat out he lies on his 
cream-colored stomach. I gather 
him up and bait him with no 
difficulty. 

My expression must have 
been interesting, for looking up 
jubilantly I find my husband 
intently inspecting the anchor 
rope, the back of his neck much 
redder than the sun ever painted 
it. While he recovers I try the 
cast. I had had a few lessons in 
plug casting, but with live bait 
—none. Wham! goes the min- 
now into the water from an over- 
head cast. He lands with the 
smack of a hard flung apple. 


“MI golly, you must have 
pt killed it!’’ Sam scrambles 
to his feet. 

But no, it is an especially 
hardy minnow, it seems. It 
takes a couple of seconds to get 
its breath, and then with dignity 
waves its little tail and descends 
beyond vision. 

“See here,’’ Sam anxiously 
tells me. ‘You don’t cast ‘em 
that way. You have to cast 
minners differently, and’’—long- 
suffering patience crept into 
his voice—“‘may I call your 
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attention to the minner bucket? You have 
left it open. Suppose I had kicked it over 
just now?” 


“Zee-ee-eee! Zee-ee-e-e!"” remarks my 
reel. , 
“S-suppose you had indeed?’’ I inquire 


blindly. 

I grasp the line as I had seen Sam grasp 
it. I loose it from the reel as the hidden 
demands come. This fish acts differently. 
There is no serenity in its handling of 
the bait. Zeee! Zeee-e-e! Zip! A yank 
that hauls the line out faster than I can 
pay it. 

Out and away he goes. 

I can hear the fisherman 
breathing in my _ ear. 
Deep, hard breaths. 

“‘Now-—when he slack- 
ens—when the pull stops 
—when your line is still— 
wait on him. Wait until 
he starts off again with it. 
Instantly he starts, you 
strike. Strike hard! Hard! 
Then reel like the devil 
and never give him an 
inch of slack.” 

My heart thumps 
thunderously. The line 
lies out like a spider web, 
lax, on the surface. Pause. 
A gray squirrel in a 
hickory barks loud, like 
the trump of the last day, 
designed to wake the 
dead. Pause. From the 
crumbling precipice on 
our right there rolls a 
squadron of small bould- 
ers, cannonading down 
the ledges and hurtling 
into the pool like a flight 
of meteors storming the 
silences of the midnight 
heavens. 

My precious fish! Gone, 
of course. Scared com- 
pletely away. I moan a 
distracted whimper and 
half turn about. My hus- 
band’s voice comes men- 
acingly. “"Waten! 
What's the matter with you, anyway?” 

Ah-h! the line is moving off again. 

“Strike!’’ Sam yells. 

I gather myself and strike as if hooking a 
dinosaur. I lose my balance. It takes me 
seconds to get to my reel. Awful interval 
of ascertaining if the fish is still on. Glory 


The reel spins. 


be! Heis. I begin the business of reeling 
him in. 

“Get the net!” I shrilly invoke my 
husband. 


I reel in my fish. In, you understand, to 
the boat. One idea only—to get him in. 
My husband makes no motion toward the 
net. 

“Play him!” he vociferates. ‘‘Wear him 
out a little. Don’t try to haul him in like 
that! Keep him coming, but let him play 
against the line.”’ 

Play him! That was a new one. I try 
to remember if Sam’s fish played as he 
come in. I lower the tip of my rod to 
amuse my bass. Louder howls from my 
husband. 

“Oh, Lord! Don’t let him get a straight- 
away on you! Keep that rod up! Up, I 
tell you! Hell’s bells! Don’t let him have 
slack! ***** !!! 2?” 

It was not swear words winging out of 
my husband's lips, but prayer rather. 

Blindly, with sobbing breath, I reel. 
It is all | know how to do, and it seems a 
very wrong thing to do, but everything 
else I do is also wrong. I see a dark, dart- 
ing shape approaching. It has no meaning 
to me. Then, suddenly I realize it is my 
fish! My hands are wet with sweat. I 
shake and tremble. My lip keeps twisting 
downward. I fight to keep from crying. 
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Field and Stream 


“Enough.” My husband’s voice is care- 
fully controlled. ‘Hold your reel and move 
your rod slowly from side to side. Lead 
him. For gosh sakes, where did you put 
that net?” 

“Right by your hand, idiot! If you could 
keep your head, I might take a fish.” 

Sam grasps the net viciously. He lowers 
it with restrained delicacy beautiful to ob- 
serve. He hoists it with a nasty sweep. 
The gaping captive lies on the bottom of the 
boat, a plump small bass weighing a scant 
pound. We scrutinize it as if we had 
never before seen a fish. I am shaking with 
chill and angry to mytoes. Sam is seething 





The South Branch was kind to Mrs. C. R. Sturm 


through and through at the mill that has 
just ground him so exceedingly fine. 

The innocent cause flaps a despondent 
tail. My husband raises his head, and 
scathingly he meets the tempest in my eyes. 
And then—and then—we laugh! We roar! 
Up and down the mystified cafion our 
laughter rings. Sam crows with mirth 
and, helpless, shakes his head. 

“Never have I seen such awkwardness 
holding a rod! Never did I witness like 
insult to a game fish. It’s a wonder this 
old South Branch didn’t rise and engulf 
you!” 

I poke an assertive finger at:my fish. “I 
hooked him, didn’t I? I brought him into 
the boat, didn’t 1? I caught a black bass 
in spite of a yelling, swearing, dancing 
idiot alongside. I wonder these precipices 
didn’t fall on you and crush you for your 
profanity!"’ So, amicably we stow the fish 
on the stringer, and amicably proceed 
about our business. 


T= sun slowly inscribes his signature to 
the water’s edge. A breeze comes 
graciously along and shakes out the autumn 
foliage, a canopy of red and yellow. A 
shy little black and orange turtle points 
his beaked nose above a flat rock. He 
lumbers his small way out of the water 
and lazily extends in the warmth of the 
sunshine. Ever and ever comes the harsh, 
challenging bark of the gray squirrel, 
arrogant and quarrelsome, in the October 
peace. 

We draw our anchor and row to the upper 
end of the long pool and confront a short 
cascade of rapids. Up through the white, 





chattering water Sam leads the boat while 
I wade the edges, ducking under the willows 
or hopping from boulder to boulder. We 
foregather at the lower reaches of Big 
Spring Pool. Magnificient stretch of bass 
fishing. 

Here the big fellows regularly taunt 
the members of the Trough Club.  In- 
sultingly they inspect the finest of flies, the 
tastiest of live bait. If tempted beyond 
strength, they can seize the morsel offered 
and then execute a double turn about the 
hidden rocks that line the pool, and it is 
good-by hook, leader, fly, or what have 
you? Just enough giants are taken 
to keep fishermen on their 
mettle. 

We anchor opposite a 
broken heap of great 
rocks. Long ago the face 
of the cliff above broke 
away, and the mighty 
fragments fell with thun- 
derous noise into the river 
below. Wonderful hiding 
places they formed there 
in the still water for bass. 
And wonderful bass are 
there for your undoing. 


AM lifts his minnow 

from the water and 
inspects it carefully. He 
stands to cast—lightly, 
beautifully, far away. I 
must bait again. Grim 
business of cornering a 
lively minner and getting 
him on the hook. I wrestle 
with the cast as instructed 
in the pool below. The 
fourth time I do every- 
thing right, and the min- 
now miraculously sails 
out like a winged thing 
and settles not far from 
my husband’s cast. 

“Fine!” he congratu- 
lates. ‘That was a fair 
cast.” 

I swell with joy, as one 
decoratedonthe field. But 
the big pool settles into 
blank unresponse. My husband tries hell- 
grammite, crawfish 
gory. The sun climbs high, and sweaters 
are discarded and folded away ina dry spot. 
We cast again and again with no reward. 

“Through here,’”’ Sam _ says _ briefly. 
“Better take up the anchor, and I'll row 
to the next pool.” 

This time he leads the boat over a wide, 
clear riffle just touched with foam. Its 
lovely depth is tapestried with the worn 
dyed stones that line it. Thinly the water 
spreads over the colorful bottom, as if 
offering for choice rare jewels encased in 
guarding glass. Crossing this, we row the 
shallow depth of a long, still stretch of water. 
The sun takes on an August heat. Its 
reflection glitters in our eyes. All along, 
on every peeping stone, the little gay 
turtles sit enthroned. 

A swift V, cutting the current, angles its 
way across the surface. Some fat old 
water-snake out for a ramble. Where the 
scraggy pine trees etch the lofty far horizon, 
two buzzards soar—tirelessly, soundlessly. 

The river speaks again. Louder it comes. 
We round a bend on a very riot of plunging 
water. Down over a fall comes the tumb- 
ling river, headlong into a deep scooped-out 
pool. It beats and hammers against the 
impassive rocks that rear themselves with- 
in the vast worn cup. We row to the edge 
of the commotion. Here we find ground- 
ing for the anchor. The noise of the water 
drowns conversation; so Sam gestures in 
the direction I should cast and rises in the 
opposite end of the boat to = his own 
bait toward a propitious spo’ 

When I again look uatieasd on page 86) 
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Why do they Runr 


Wild animals, large and small, will all run before a baying hound. 
Did you ever try to figure out the reason why? 


AM going to advance a theory. This 

is one of the easiest things in the world 

to do and one of the few things which 

is not against the law of these United 
States. Anybody can advance a theory 
about anything and go scotfree. 

This particular theory that I am going 
to advance is a great pet of mine. I have 
taken care of it for a long time, and now 
I feel that it is ready for exhibition pur- 
poses. It has to do with a strange phenome- 
non of nature. 

It is a well known fact that all sorts and 
sizes of beasts will run like a pack of Nurmis 
from the lowly hound 


lions, leopards, jaguars, cougars, etc.—are 
a great deal like men in their primary 
instincts. That is, that they are afraid of 
that which they do not understand. 

Man, due to his higher powers of reason- 
ing, meets fewer things in life that he does 
not understand than a wild beast meets. 
However, when man does run into some- 
thing that he can not account for, the 
chances are that -he will be frightened. If 
you don’t believe this, stand a skeleton 
behind the kitchen door and watch, or try to 
watch, your darky cook. 

“But,’”’ you may say, ‘‘the average darky 


the habits of the game which we are hunting, 
we feel that we know all there is to know. 
We know, for example, that a fox is a timid 
little animal and that there is absolutely 
no physical danger in fox hunting—that is, 
danger from the fox. 

Suppose, then, that we are crossing a 
meadow. Suddenly a fox breaks from a 
clump of brush. The logical thing, of 
course, is for the fox to run away from us 
as hard as he can go. That is what we 
should naturally expect. 

But suppose that this fox begins to bark 
frantically and runs straight at us. What 
would you and I do? 
I know what I should 





dog. Witness Paul 
Rainey’s experiences in 
Africa, where the lordly 
king of beasts, the lion, 
was chased all over the 

lace by a bunch of 

fississippi hounds. I 
have myself seen a two- 
hundred-pound cougar 
treed by one toothless 
old pot-licker, and what 
is more, kept there for 
five hours by this one 
lone dog! 

Why is this? Why 
should an animal that 
thinks nothing of prey- 
ing on grown horses be 
afraid of one dog, and 
a rather small dog at 
that? Is the said 
animal afraid? Person- 
ally I should say that 
he is afraid. But why 
is he afraid? In the 
case of the cougar, the 











do if I had no gun. I'd 
climb the nearest tree 
so fast that it would 
make your eyes water! 
Why? Because I'd 
figure that there was 
something _ seriously 
wrong with the laws of 
nature and that there 
was even worse wrong 
with this particular 
fox. 

This brings us to one 
barrel of my theory. 
Man and beast alike 
are afraid of anything 
which goes contrary to 
all that they have 
learned or been taught 
about the laws of na- 
ture. The Arizona cou- 
gar and the African 
lion have learned that 
wolves, foxes, jackals 
and all the smaller 
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answer is generally, 
“Because the cougar is 
a coward.” I do not 
agree. Cougars have been known to carry 
off dogs from ranch yards. That proves, to 
my mind, that they are not afraid of dogs 
as such. 

Now this theory of mine is a sort of 
double-barreled theory. I am going to tear 
loose with both barrels at once. In the 
first place, I believe that big game—bears, 


Cougars have been known to carry off dogs from ranch yards 


cook is more or less superstitious and easily 
scared.”’ This is all very true, but remember 
that any darky is infinitely higher in 
intelligence and reasoning power than any 
Arizona cougar, for instance. 

To make my point clearer, let us say that 
we are hunting. Having hunted more or 
less often and knowing a good bit about 


animals are ordinarily 
afraid of them, and 
they would naturally 
class dogs, because of their size, in the same 
category as foxes or jackals. Therefore, when 
a dog, or a pack of dogs, gets after one of 
these big cats, the big cat is totally at a loss 
to understand it—and runs. 

The dog himself is a good example of 
this part of my theory. I once owned a bi 
Airedale. He wasa (Continued on page 66) 
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An article that every past and prospective sheep hunter should read 
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Those great Rocky Mountains of Alberta where I sought the bighorn ram, North America’s finest gift to the sportsman 


HILE in northwestern Alberta 

last September, primarily for a 

big ram, I kept a notebook and 

jotted down my impressions as 
I sat in camp at night. Many of the 
things that took place on this trip are still 
vivid in my memory. 

It is not my purpose to pose as an 
authority on sheep hunting, for one who 
has killed only three of the species is not 
eligible in that class, nor do I wish to re- 
iterate what has previously been written 
on the subject. Rather my purpose is to 
bring out many things which struck me 
forcibly while hunting in what probably 
constitutes the world’s best Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep country today. I have read 
every thing available about Ovis canadensis, 
and I will attempt to emphasize points 
which I have not seen in other articles, or 
which, if mentioned, were not brought out 
forcibly enough to suit me. 

That I was singularly successful is 
proved by the trophies I brought home. 
But I traveled 3,200 miles by rail, rode 
horseback ten days, doing 155 miles with a 
pack train, and hunted nine days afoot on 
the roof of North America, covering 127 
miles above timber line, before I got my 
chance. So, naturally, I was ready to 
believe the oft repeated statement that the 
Rocky Mountain ram is North America’s 
finest gift to the sportsman. All else pales 
beside him. 

The average sportsman would prefer a 
grizzly. When he gets a big bear it is 
usually by luckily walking into him, or 
sighting one digging marmots on a side 
hill, where he can easily approach for the 
shot. The same is true of sheep if one 
is satisfied to take the first fairly good 
head he sees, as most do. No one ques- 
tions a bear—any bear is game to be taken. 
But a sheep, to be worth while, must be a 
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By CAPT. PAUL A. CURTIS 


big one of from twelve to fourteen sum- 
mers’ experience—and he knows his moun- 
tains. 

So if you are ‘“‘choosey,”’ as a sportsman 
should be, and wait for a real ram—one to 
be proud of always—be prepared to hunt 
as you have never hunted before. You will 
suffer greater hardship, exposure and ex- 
haustion and encounter far more hazard 
than you will generally experience in hunt- 
ing bear. 

For this reason, sheep hunting for the dis- 
criminating sportsman is distinctly a young 
man’s game. Don’t put it off too long. 
Unfortunately, the average sportsman does 
not attain the means to afford such a trip 
until well along in life, past the age when 
he can safely stand the exertion and 
certainly past the time when he can get 
any joy from it. The poor guide is usually 
up against the problem of getting his out- 
of-condition sport up to a good head. 
Believe me, this is a task. 

Sitting in our tent one night while a 
blizzard was raging outside in a country 
where I had been painfully sunburned the 
day before, I discussed the possibility of 
securing a party for my guide the next 
season. 

“For Pete’s sake, Cap, try and get me a 
couple of young ones!’’ was his fervent 
remark. “If any man comes to you for 
advice about this country and he is over 
fifty, tell him to stay home. I have had 
two such in the past few years, and I won’t 
take out any more. It’s too much work 
and responsibility. This is a young man’s 
country. Do you know what Donald 
said to me when you dropped off the train? 
*You’re in luck, Nick. He's skinny as a 
snake’—meaning you.” 

I had reason to test and find the truth 
of these remarks, and I say, contrary to 
Greeley’s advice to the young man, “Old 


man, stay east.” I realize this may sti 
the ire of some of my readers who are 
pushing fifty, particularly if they have 
hunted Alberta at that age. If so, they 
should consider my remarks as a compli- 
ment of the highest order. 

There are noticeable exceptions to this 
rule, but you cannot be sure you are one of 
them until you get there. My old daddy, 
when he was sixty-five and I was twenty- 
five, could put me out in one round. You 
may be as hard as nails. You may have, 
or think you have, a good heart. You may 
think you can stand dizzy heights and 
high altitude and damnable exposure. But 
150 miles from the railroad, after stacking 
up $1,500 for your trip, is not the logical 
place to find out. 

I am thirty-seven, and I would hate to 
contemplate doing thirteen years from now 
what I did last fall. Some do it and get 
their sheep, but most of those I met did not. 
I know of only six sportsmen who hunted 
north of the Smoky River beside myself, 
though there were probably a few more in 
such a large country. South of the river 
the country was overrun with parties in 
for but thirty days. Time prohibited 
their going farther. 


I KNOW the results of nineteen guns, 
including my own, on both sides of the 
river. Three of us got fine heads, five more 
brought out trophies which should not have 
been killed, and the remaining eleven re- 
turned sheepless. I believe this is fairly 
representative of sheep hunting, though in 
a usual fall, when the weather was normal, 
the Alberta average would be higher. 

Yet I saw 131 sheep in one day. The 
were all ewes and lambs, it is true, which 
are easy to see, but this shows there are a 
lot of daddies around somewhere. 

I made the comment to my guide that 
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in this country it was quite within the range 
of possibility for one to be sunburned badly 
in the morning and be frozen to death 
before night. He admitted this was true. 
To illustrate, let us suppose you left camp 
on.a warm morning and started to climb. 
At timber line, due to the strenuous exertion, 
you discarded your jacket, or sweater, in 
the pocket of which were your matches. 
You climbed to the top, soaking wet under 
the strong Alberta sun; you crossed a 
range. And then the wind changed. The 
temperature dropped sixty degrees, and 
you were lost in a blinding blizzard and 
unable to get down. Finis! 


UT this is not probable. Nevertheless, 

it shows how hard it is to dress cor- 

rectly. Water will freeze in your bucket 

at night in August—and you are probably 
hunting in September. 

You leave camp and climb to the top. 
Away from you, in every direction, roll the 
endless crags and peaks of the glorious 
Rockies. Eagles are flying far below you. 
The sky is as blue as a turquois; the sun 
beats down on you pitilessly. You have 
climbed slowly, but steadily, for two and a 
half hours, yet you are not more than three 
miles from camp and could return in an 
hour. 

You sit down to rest. Everything you 
have on is saturated with perspiration. 
Suddenly ‘you feel chilly. In ten minutes, 
if you have been so unwise as to sit there 
that long, your teeth are chattering. And 
you won’t get warm by putting on your 
sweater and coat, which the guide is carry- 
ing in a little rucksack on his back (if he is 
wise and has one). Consequently, you 
cannot rest for long on top. 

Woolens are imperative; they must be 
light and easy to move in. But you won’t 
be warm in any combination of clothes. 
You have simply got to keep going until 
you get down again to timber line, save for 
short rests to look over the country with the 
glass and to regain the breath which you are 
forever losing while climbing. 

Speaking of glasses, I have always con- 
tended that the six-power binocular was the 
best for the hunter, due to its wide field of 
vision, absence of vibration and high degree 
of illumination, plus its small bulk and 
light weight. For general use it is the best, 
but for sheep there is nothing too large. 

I took out a fine pair of ten-power glasses, 
which my guide carried, and I often wished 
they were twenty power. I would never 
think of going without them again. One 
can always sit down and rest them; there- 
fore the chief disadvantage of the high- 
power glass is eliminated. Such binoculars 
are expensive. 

I really believe that a Scotch deer stalker’s 
telescope of about twenty power would be 


Mr. Ovis Canadensis 


the best rig. It should be 
carried by the guide in 
his rucksack and sup- 
plemented by a light 
pair of six-power pris- 
matics carried by the 
sportsman. 

Footwear presents a 
problem for most men in 
any kind of hunting, but 
under all other condi- 
tions it is easier to solve. 
I carried one pair of 
still-hunting shoes, with 
leather tops, rubber feet 
and crépe rubber soles. 
one pair of light army 
officers’ shoes, cut rather 
high, to use with spiral 
puttees, and with plain 
smooth leather soles, and 
a slightly heavier pair, 
eight-inches high, with 
short soft-iron Swiss hobs 
in sole and heel. 

The crépe rubber is 
splendid so long as it is 
dry; one can climb like a 
fly. But if it is wet, one 
is worse off than a cat 
without claws in Hades. 
Rubber—even the crépe 
rubber—affords no 
security on wet rocks or 
grass on even a gentle 
slope. In sheep hunting 
one is often on shale or 
wet, grassy slopes at 
better than seventy-de- 
gree angles. 

One _ sweltering hot 
day I started out with 
the rubbers and was 
caught in a_ thunder 
shower a few hours later. i 
I learned about crépe 
rubber then. The Swiss 
have been climbing 
harder mountains than 
ours for centuries. They should and do 
know best. 

The weather is so uncertain that one can 
never be sure. You may start over bone- 
dry rocks and encounter rain or snow, or 
have to cross a glacier, before you get back. 
The only insurance against slipping under 
all conditions is soft-iron Swiss hobnails. 
You should have about twelve in the sole, 
six in the instep and six in the heel. One 
wants to take a lot of them, as a few will 
fall out each day and must be replaced. 
The only drawbacks are weight and noisi- 
ness. The first must be tolerated, and, in 
sheep and goat hunting, noise, in my 
opinion is seldom a serious issue. 

One day we climbed to the summit of a 


We had to make a raft to cross the Smoky River 
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It pays to wait for a real ram that you can be proud 


of always 


range and saw nothing in view with the 
glasses. Continuing on our way, we ran 
into a flock of ptarmigan, and I killed two 
with four shots from a .44-40 sidearm. The 
report crashed out in a most disturbing 
manner to my ears. Yet within a hundred 
yards I looked over a cliff and there, another 
hundred yards below us, was a band of ten 
sheep, entirely undisturbed by the racket. 
The wind was blowing from them to us, and 
the height we were above them had done 
the rest. 

Personally, I agree with the generally 
acknowledged advice always to get above 
your sheep if at all possible. One can then, 
in most cases, go directly downwind to 
them if the conditions make a stalk to 
within range impossible from any other 
direction, as the wind is invariably rising 
and will carry your scent above them. 
Secondly, they hardly ever watch above 
them, fearing only that which is below. 
Their flight, if you are not perceived, will 
generally be up, which may bring them 
nearer. 


SPEAKING of wind, I believe the sheep 
trusts his nose but little. Nevertheless, 
I think his lack of nose has been greatly 
exaggerated because air currents are so 
erratic in the mountains. One will often be 
willing to swear that the wind is blowing 
directly to his quarry when actually it is 
being carried above it. If his wonderful 
eyes find you, he will watch you patiently 
for hours from a point of vantage. 

The day I killed my big ram we found 
him watching us, silhouetted against the 
skyline, from the very top of the highest 
peak in range. With the powerful ten- 
power binoculars he was but a tiny speck 
in his bleak rocky (Continued on page 84) 
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Woods Eyes 


By 
FRED 
COPELAND 


The successful ruffed grouse shooter must have eyes trained 


HEN a person steps into the 

woods, his eyes instantly become 

bewildered. He is not conscious of 

it unless he is hunting for some 
particular thing. The mottled green and 
brown of the forest floor, the leaves and 
openings between them, and the countless 
branches and brilliant sky spots overhead 
all throw a gossamer of color and form and 
light before the eyes, which baffles for the 
first few days each autumn the most 
seasoned old partridge hunters of the up- 
lands. And a partridge is the supreme 
test for woods eyes. 

Nature has endowed North America’s 
most cunning game bird, the 
ruffed grouse, or partridge, with 
great wisdom and painted it to 
blend cleverly into its forest 
background with more crafti- 
ness than the figures in the most 
ingenious Gobelin tapestry. And 
yet it is easy enough to see him, 
in all his fascinating habits, if 
you know where to look and if 
you learn why he should be in 
one place and not in another—a 
matter which takes years of 
observation. 

One of the commonest de- 
sires of any one who has become 
partly acquainted with the up- 
lands is to see a partridge drum. 
The peculiar and a bit awesome 
noise seems so close, and yet it 
proves to be so elusive. One 
walks toward it, little dreaming 
that the path leads to the most 
difficult feat known to wood- 
craft. 

To crawl up on a drumming 
partridge and actually see it go 
through all the movements of 
drumming takes preparation and 


patience. For twenty years I 
never had the patience. When 
hunting in October, I would 


often crawl up to a vantage 
point near a drumming bird to 
be near enough to shoot when it 
flushed. Once I crept so close 
that I could feel the wind from 
the bird’s drumming wings as 
the air swept backward as 
it does from the humming 
propeller of aeroplane before 
it leaves the ground. But I 


could not see a feather of 
the bird, even though ; I 
could have touched it with 


a fishing rod. 

It is worth the endeavor to 
see one of these birds drum. To 
accomplish it I chose one of 
those Sabbath afternoons in 
early October when the sun 
seems to sift a golden silence 
among the trees. Although the 
grouse drum at all seasons of the year 
save winter, they drum most in June 


and October. 

I knew of a log from which I had heard 
this love call of the grouse for three years. 
Moreover, Nature had planned to help 
me. It had taken care of my footfalls, 
for there was a hidden seepage of spring 
water under the sod, which came all 
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A partridge (ruffed grouse) bedroom. 
alighted in the snow on the lower margin of the photo; where 
it walked along, plunged into the snow, opened a peep hole, 


for the work they perform 


the way from a quarter of a mile yonder. 
There my drummer strained his ears 
between concerts to listen for the slightest 
sound and to watch for the tiniest move- 
ment. 

I had prepared so carefully that I knew 
where every footfall should go and where 
every little spruce bush would help hide me, 
for to show so much of myself as a silver 
dollar would be fatal. When I crossed the 
old rail fence to the pasture, it was so still 
that the liquid tinkle of distant cow bells 
drifted startlingly close in the sleepy 
golden haze. Then suddenly a mysterious 
concussion bumped the air. It grew more 
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and where it left the snow in the morning 


rapid and ended in a long roll. My partridge 
was ready for me. 

I sneaked across the pasture to a spruce 
clump on the edge of the woods. Against 
the backlight of the sun the spruce tips 
burned with a soft corn-flower blue, as 
though they were sprinkled with Indian 
sapphires. Within the clump, however, 
there was a twilight as dark asa thunder cap, 


Note where the bird 


Flat on the ground, I inched into the 
spruce igloo. Rising on my elbows, I slowly 
took off my cap and peeked through a peep 
hole in the back door of the igloo. It was 
like looking out into a gold-flooded mosque 
of bewildering mosaics in vermilion and 
brilliant yellows. 

A short pistol shot away slept the gray 
ramparts of a crumbling log. It was the 
drumming log. I studied it, and my heart 
sank. Had the big bird seen me after all? 
Then I began looking at a hump on the log 
half way along. Sapristi! The hump 
jerked its tail—just one convulsive, un- 
canny twitch. 

Suddenly my eyes widened. 
The hump twitched its tail 
several times and stood up, 
its mottled cream breast almost 
fading into the light tan of 
the forest floor back of it. It 
was a big cock partridge. I 
held my breath while he un- 
hooked his wings and shook 
them, just as a ball player 
feels out the “hang’’ of a bat. 

Once, twice he measured them 
with two silky forward blows on 
his plump breast. Then, Bump 
—bump—bump! | counted them. 
He waited and listened like a 
statue. Then, stretching to his 
utmost height, the wings 
smashed against the cream- 
colored breast. A long roll of 
thunder came away from the 
lightning flashes of his sturdy 
wings. 


IVE, seven...ten seconds I 

counted as the rapid drum 
roll commanded all the woods to 
listen. It stopped abruptly. 
While the miles of forest held 
their breath the bunch of 
brown and black and cream 
feathers out on the log twitched 
spasmodically and then cuddled 
down into a hypnotic doze. Any 
one might have thought him 
asleep. 

I stepped out of the spruce 
clump. Whir-r-r! It would 
have taken a gun built on honor 
to stop that whizzing feathered 
meteor which disappeared like 
a gray ghost in the elfland of 
painted scenery. 

It is common to hunt these 
game birds in the fall with 
pointers and setters, but I would 
much rather go along with an 
old-fashioned partridge hunter 
who is possessed of the ways of 
the woodfolk, a man with woods 
eyes. Such a man was Hen 
Magoon, a tall, wrinkled Yankee 
of the old school. It was al- 
ways an event to trudge along beside 
Mr. Magoon when he allowed us to follow 
his steps mysteriously along a quiet, rising, 
pasture wood road. 

We used to hold our breath when the 
time came for him to remove his cob pi 
from his back teeth and feed it into the 
gaping side pocket of a sand-colored hunt- 
ing coat. His hand always came out with 








A gossamer of color‘and form and light 


two shotgun shells, and they made a hollow 
“‘chug-chug”’ when the shells dropped into 
the gun chambers. 

Hen Magoon is heading for what he 
calls a “likely” place. Splashes of vermilion 
and yellow glow out of the morning fog, 
turning golden in spots under the marching 
sun. Patches of sky open overhead with a 
brilliant sapphire. With slow, mincing 
steps, slightly opened mouth and staring 
eyes, Mr. Magoon sort of floats sidewise 
into the shadow of an ancient apple orchard, 
still asleep in the edge of the woods. 

At intervals a whiskered beechnut bur 
drops on the leaves, telling that the forest 
is coming to life. Unseen, a red squirrel 
leaps off the smooth bark of a beech, alights 
in a noisy bundle of leaves, snatches madly 
with all four feet and bounds to another 
beech, where he freezes into an instant 
statue. 

Mr. Magoon shakes as though in a 
sudden squall. He twists on his spine, 
shoves off the “‘safe’’ on his gun and floats 
his elbows out for instant action. Silence 
meets his watering eyes and paralyzed heart. 
Suddenly the squirrel jerks its tail. We 
begin to breathe again. Mr. Magoon relaxes. 

But now something uncertain, something 
jumpy, has come to the place. Hen Magoon 
is watching something. His eye is fastened 
on a dainty little pyramid of apple pieces 
beside a hollowed-out apple. They are 
still white, telling a partridge has recently 
been at breakfast. It is surely a partridge 
because the apple has been opened from 
the blossom end, and the black circle of 
seeds have been removed, leaving the apple 
like a cup. Somewhere right at hand a 
partridge is crouching. Memories whispered 
to Mr. Magoon, ‘Gently, brother, gently, 
pray. 

To cool his nerves Mr. Magoon reaches 
gently down in the brown ferns and brings 
up an apple—a plump, ruby Fameuse. 
Cool diamonds of dew cling to it. Hen 
Magoon thoughtfully shuts his teeth on 
the snowy pulp shot with streaks of claret 
while he runs his eyes sharply along the 
fringe of the orchard, with the hope of 
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spying out that motionless head and bill. 

The apple crushes and the watery core 
wells out on Mr. Magoon’s vest. For- 
getting himself, he regards his waistcoat 
reproachfully and snatches out a _ red 
bandanna. 

Whir-r-r! Hen Magoon drops the apple 
from his mouth. But it is an unlucky 
moment. The partridge in its flight has 
lined the matted branches of an apple 
tree with him. A _ peck of apple twigs 
flutter to the ground as Mr. Magoon fires. 
The sportin’ odor of nitro is on the still 
morning air. Don’t smile at Mr. Magoon 
because he missed. It is too serious a 
moment, and it really happens this way 
more often than not. 

Shy and wise as the birds are, it some- 
times happens that the meeting takes place 
without a second of warning. It is then that 
a partridge will often attempt to charm 
you. He will walk slow and with great 
gravity, always headed for the nearest 
cover. He will brustle a little. And you 
can’t do anything even if you want to. 
You don’t dare move for fear he will fly, 
and you don’t want him to fly. I really 
believe they know this. 


N my _ early, powder-burning days, I 

planned a coup on an ancient partridge, 
only to learn of this uncanny wisdom of the 
grouse. It was arranged that my partner, 
Winifred Moses Bagley, should shoo a 
partridge off his drumming log. I was to 
conceal myself in an open clump of spruces 
where, we had noticed, the bird always 
went when flushed from the log. All being 
arranged, I waited, listening to the distant 
rustle of leaves as my partner advanced 
on the drumming log. 

Suddenly I heard a yell, “There he 
comes!” 

My heart froze at the distant screech. 
All this had been carefully planned. A 
great deal was expected of me. I squatted 
in the verd-antique twilight and clung to 
the scratched walnut stock and pitted 
barrel of my gun. 

f a sudden a shaggy, warlike thing 





before the eyes baffles for the first few days the most seasoned old partridge hunters 


burst through the black spruce roof over- 
head. It bum on the ground and 
bounded to its feet not two rods from my 
shaking knees. The gun would not come 
up to my face. I tried to fight in muffled 
privacy with my ague. I couldn’t move. 
The big bird walked majestically across 
in front of me. It seemed he took an hour 
at it. 

Two perspiring moments later Winifred 
Moses Bagley pranced silently into the 
twilight of the spruce grove. ‘Where is the 
old yarmint?” he demanded _hoarsely, 
cocking both horseshoe hammers of his 
early fowling piece. 

My teeth rattled angrily for my voice. 
I looked at Mose ak ase feverish 
eyes. Abruptly we ducked and then 
jumped together. A nerve-splintering roar 
was exploding in sections from a low-hung 
bush beside us. My lower ribs seemed to 
coil. For a split second there was the 
awful hammering of mottled wings on spruce 
boughs. 

Wham-m-m! Mose’s hat jerked over his 
nose. With clawing fingers he scraped it 
back from his fluttering eyewinkers. While 
he nervously loaded the discharged right 
barrel I helped him listen in the white pall 
of powder fumes. Some rods away the 
rapid whir of wings faded beyond a screen 
of white birches. 

There was a momentary silence while 
Mose dropped his gun on the brown spruce- 
needle carpet. Laying two long suffering 
hands on a dragging stocking, he snatched 
it up over his bare leg and knee, where he 
made it fast with an elastic garter be- 
whiskered with ravelings. 

“Why didn’t you give him when he 
landed?” he shouted quarrelsomely. “He 
was right on the old drummin’ log. Didn’t 
I yell when he flew out, just like we planned? 
You must've seen him light here in the 
clump, didn’t yuh?’ 

“He wouldn't wait,” I lied, happy no one 
had been there to see me have the buck 
fever. 

Possibly no braver bird than the ruffed 
grouse exists on the (Continued on page 66) 
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Th Lent Dwellers 


A fishing and camping classic 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


THE STORY SO FAR 


The author meets Eddie at the club dur- 
ing Christmas week. die was planning 
his next summer’s fishing. Eddie is that 
way. He knows fish; he knows flies; he 
knows Nova Scotia. Eddie knows every- 
thing. The pair bought tackle. Eddie 
went on ahead, early in April. Eddie 
couldn’t wait. When fly time came, they 
were ready to penetrate into the wilds of 
Nova Scotia with two canoes and two 
strong guides. With deft skill Eddie 
caught the first trout while the canoes 
were being loaded. The author, in cast- 
ing from a log, slipped and went into the 
stream to his waist. Under the spell of 
the forest their first camp was pitched. 
That night it rained. The next day it 
rained. Camping and canoeing under such 
weather conditions presented numerous 
difficulties. But just as the canoes reached 
the farther side of Lake Kedgeemakoogee 
the clouds broke away and the sun came 
out. Then came the first portage, and the 
guides carried more duffle than a Mexican 
pack burro. The party traveled on into 
country unknown even to the guides. As 
they moved down-stream and from lake to 
lake the main quest was for the sight of a 
moose. No trip to Nova Scotia is com- 
plete without at least seeing a moose. A 
cow moose with a wabbly-legged calf in- 
sured the success of the trip. They fished, 
and they caught trout. Of course, they got 
lost—not really lost, but just misplaced. 
Through the wilds of Nova Scotia they 
traveled, fishing when the sport was good 
and sometimes when it was not. The 
guides handled the canoes with marvelous 
skill in the fast water. Then a stretch 
was reached where the trout were raven- 
ous. Each cast meant a fish. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


There's nothing that’s worse for sport, I 
guess, 
Than killing to throw away; 
And there’s nothing that's better for reckless- 
ness 
Than having a price to pay. 


E had other camp diversions be- 

sides reading. We had shooting 

matches, almost daily, one canoe 

against the other, usually at any 
stop we happened to make, whether for 
luncheon or to repair the canoes, or merely 
to prospect the country. On rainy days, 
and sometimes in the evening, we played a 
game of cards known under various names 
—I believe we called it pedro. At all events, 
you bid, and buy, and get set back, and 
have less when you get through than 
you had before you began. Anyhow, that 
is what my canoe did on sundry occasions. 

I am still convinced that Del and I 
played better cards than the other canoe, 
though the score would seem to show a 
different result. We were brilliant and 
speculative in our playing. They were 
plodders and not really in our class. Genius 
and dash are wasted on such persons. 

I am equally certain that our shooting 
was much worse than theirs, though the 
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percentage of misses seemed to remain 
in their favor. In the matter of bull’s- 
eyes—whenever such accidents came along 
—they happened to the other canoe; but 
perhaps this excited our opponents, for 
there followed periods of wildness when, 
if their shots struck anywhere, it was 
impossible to identify the places. At such 
periods Eddie was likely to claim that the 
cartridges were blanks, and perhaps they 
were. 

As for Del and me, our luck never varied 
like that. It remained about equally bad 
from day to day—just bad enough to beat 
the spectacular fortunes of Eddie and 
Charles the Strong. 

In the matter of wing-shooting, however 
—that is to say, shooting when we were on 
the wing and any legitimate quarry came 
in view—my recollection is that we ranked 
about alike. Neither of us by any chance 
ever hit anything at all, and I have an im- 
pression that our misses were about equally 
wide. Eddie may make a different claim. 
He may claim that he fired oftener and with 
less visible result than I. Possibly he did 
fire oftener, for he had a repeating rifle 
and I only a single shot; but so far as the 
result is concerned, if he states that his 
bullets flew wider of the mark, such a claim 
is the result of pure envy, perhaps malice. 

Why, I recall one instance of a muskrat 
whose skin Eddie was particularly desirous 
of sending to those museum folks in London 
—all properly mounted, with their names 
(Eddie’s and the muskrat’s) on a neat silver 
plate, so that it could stand there and do 
honor to us for a long time, until the moths 
had eaten up everything but the plate, 
perhaps—and Eddie struck the water within 
two or three feet of it (the muskrat, of 
course) as much as a dozen times, while such 
shots as I let go didn’t hit anything but 
the woods or the sky and are, I suppose, 
still buried somewhere in the quiet bosom 
of nature. 

I am glad to unload that sentence. It 
was getting top-heavy, with a muskrat and 
moths and a silver plate in it. I could shoot 
some holes in it with a little practice, but 
inasmuch as we didn’t get the muskrat 
[ will let it stand as a stuffed specimen. 

I am also glad about the muskrat. Had 
he perished, our pledge would have com- 
pelled us to eat him; and although one of 
Eddie’s text-books told a good deal about 
their food value and seven different ways 
of cooking them, I was averse to experi- 
menting even with one way. I have never 
really cared for muskrats since as a lad I 
caught twenty of them one night in a tram- 
mel net. 

Up to that hour the odor of musk had 
never been especially offensive to me, but 
twenty muskrats in a net can compound 
a good deal of perfumery. We had to 
bury the net, and even then I never cared 
much about it afterward. The sight of it 
stirred my imagination, and I was glad 
when it was ripped away from us by a swift 
current one dark night, it being unlawful to 
set a trammel net in that river, and there- 
fore sinful, by daylight. 

It was on Sand Lake that Eddie gave the 
first positive demonstration of his skill as 


a marksman. Here he actually made a 
killing. True, it was not a wing shot, 
but it was a performance worthy of record. 
A chill wet wind blew in upon us as we 
left the river, and a mist such as we had 
experienced on Irving Lake, with occasional 
drifts of rain, shut us in. 

At first it was hard to be certain that we 
were really on a lake, for the sheet of water 
was long and narrow, and it might be only a 
widening of the river. But presently we 
came to an island, and this we accepted as 
identification. It was the customary island, 
larger than some but with the bushes below, 
the sentinel pines, and here and there a 
gaunt old snag—bleached and dead and 
lifting its arms to the sky. 


N one of these ‘dead ones” we made 
out, through the mist, a strange dark 
bunch about the size of a barn door and of 
rather irregular formation. Gradually near- 
ing, we discovered the bunch to be owls 
—great horned owls—a family of them, 
grouped on the old tree’s limbs in solid 
formation, oblivious to the rain, to the 
world, to any thought of approaching danger. 
Now the great horned owl is legitimate 
quarry. The case against him is that he is 
a bird of prey—a destroyer of smaller 
birds and an enemy of hen roosts. Of 
course, if one wanted to go deeply into the 
ethics of the matter, one might say that the 
smaller birds and the chickens are destroyers 
too, of bugs and grasshoppers and things, 
and that a life is a life, whether it be a bird 
or a bumble-bee, or even a fish-worm. 

But it’s hard to get to the end of such 
speculations as that. Besides, the owl was 
present, and we wanted his skin. 

Eddie crept close in with his canoe and 
drew acareful bead on the center of the barn 
door. There was an angry little spit of 
powder in the wet, a wavering movement of 
the dark, mist-draped bunch, a slow heaving 
of ghostly pinions, and four silent, feathered 
phantoms drifted away into the white 
gloom. But there was one that did not 
follow. In vain the dark wings heaved and 
fell. Then there came a tottering move- 
ment, a leap forward, and half-fluttering, 
half-plunging, the heavy body came swishing 
to the ground. 

Yet unused to the battle as he was, for 
he was of the younger brood, he died game. 
When we reached him, he wassitting upright, 
glaring out of his great yellow eyes, his 
talons poised for defense. Even with 
Eddie’s bottle of new skin in reserve, it was 
not considered safe to approach too near. 
We photographed him as best we could, 
and then a shot at close range closed his 
brief career. 

I examined the owl with considerable 
interest. In the first place, I had never 
seen one of this noble species before, and 
this was a beautiful specimen. Also, his 
flesh, being that of a young bird, did not 
appeal to warrant the expression “‘tough as 
a boiled owl,” which the others remembered 
almost in a chorus when I referred to our 
agreement concerning the food test of such 
game as we brought down. 

I don’t think any of us wanted to eat that 
owl. I know I didn’t, but I had weakened 























once—on the porcupine, it may be re- 
membered—and the death of that porcu- 
pine rested heavily upon me, especially 
when I remembered how he had whined 
and grieved in the moment of dying. I 
think I had a notion that eating the owl 
would in some measure atone for the porcu- 
pine. I said, with such firmness as I could 
command, and all day I repeated at inter- 
vals, that we would eat the owl. 


WE camped rather early that afternoon, 
for it was not pleasant traveling in 
the chill mist, and the prospect of the camp 
fire and asnug tent was an ever-present 
temptation. I had suggested, also, that we 
ought to go ashore in time to cook the owl 
for supper. It might take time to cook him. 

We did not especially need the owl. We 
had saved a number of choice 
small trout, and we were still 
able to swallow them when pre- 
pared in a really palatable 
form. Eddie, it is true, had 
condemned trout at breakfast 
and declared he would have no 
more of them, but this may 
have been because there were 
flapjacks. He showed no dis- 
position to condemn them now. 

When I mentioned the nice, 
tender owl meat which we were 
to have, he really looked long- 
ingly at the trout and spoke of 
them as juicy little fellows, 
such as he had always liked. I 
agreed that they would be 
good for the first course and 
that a bird for supper would 
make out a sumptuous meal. 

I have never known Eddie 
to be so kind to me as he was 
about this time. He offered me 
some leaders and flies and even 
presented me with a silver- 
mounted __brier-root pipe, 
brought all the way from 
London. I took the things, 
but I did not soften my heart. 
I was born in New England 
and have a conscience. I can- 
not be bribed like that. 

I told the guides that it 
would be better to begin sup- 
per right away, in order that 
we might not get too hungry 
before the owl was done. I 
thought them slow in their 
preparations for the meal. It 
was curious, too, for I had 
promised them they should 
have a piece of the bird. Del 
was generous. He said he 
would give his to Charles. That 
he never really cared much 
for birds, anyhow. 

Why, once, he said, he shot 
a partridge and gave it away, 
and he was hungry, too. He 
gave it to a boy that happened 
along just then; and when 
another partridge flew up, he 
didn’t even offer to shoot it. 
We didn’t take much stock 
in that story until it dawned upon us that 
he had shot the bird out of season, and the 
boy had happened along just in time to be 
incriminated by accepting it as a present. 
It was better to have him as a partner than 
a witness. 

As for Charles, he affected to be really 
eager for owl meat. He said that all his life 
he had looked forward tothistime. Still, he 
was slow, I thought. He seemed about as 
eager for supper as a boy is tocarry in the 
evening wood. He said that one of the 
canoes leaked a little and ought to be pitched 
right away. I said it was altogether too 
damp for such work and that the canoe 
would wait till morning. 

Then he wanted to look up a spring, 


The Tent Dwellers 


though there were two or three in plain 
sight, within twenty yards of the camp. 
suspected at last that he was not really 
anxious to cook the owl and was trying to 
postpone the matter until it was too late 
for him (the owl) to get properly done before 
bedtime. Then I became firm. I said that 
a forest agreement was sacred. That we 
were pledged to the owl before we shot him 
and that we would keep our promise to the 
dead, even to the picking of his bones. 
Wood was gathered then, and the fire 
blazed. The owl’s breast—fat and fine it 
looked—was in the broiler and on the fire. 
There it cooked—and cooked. Then it 
cooked some more and sent up an appetizing 
smell. Now and then I said I thought the 
time for it had come, but there was a 
burden of opinion that more cooking would 





I remember seeing the sluice, black and swift, suddenly rise 
to meet me 


benefit the owl. Meantime we had eaten a 
pan or two of trout and a few other things 
—the bird, of course, being later in the bill 
of fare. 

At most dinners I have attended, this 
course is contemplated with joy. It did 
not seem to be on this occasion. Eddie 
agreed with Del that he had never cared 
much for bird anyway, and urged me to take 
his share. I refused to deprive him of it. 
Then he said he didn’t feel well and thought 
he really ought not to eat anything more. 
I said grimly that possibly this was true but 
he would eat the owl. 

It was served then, fairly divided and 
distributed, as food is when men are on 
short rations. I took the first taste—I 


was always venturesome—a little one. 
Then, immediately, I wished I had ac- 
cepted Eddie’s piece. But meantime he 
had tasted too—a miserly taste—and then 
I couldn’t have got the rest of it for money. 

For there was never anything so g 
as that breast of young owl. It was tender, 
it was juicy, it was as delicately flavored 
as a partridge, almost. Certainly it was a 
dainty morsel to us who had of late dealt 
so largely in fish diet. Had we known 
where the rest of that brood of owls had 
flown to, we should have started after them, 
then and there. 

Extract from my diary that night: 
“Eddie has been taken with a slight cramp, 
and it has occurred to him that the owl 
meat, though appetizing, may be poisonous. 
He is searching his medicine bag for remedies. 
His disaster is merely punish- 
ment for the quantity of other 
food he ate beforehand, in his 
futile effort to escape the owl.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


Then scan your map, and 
~ search your plans, 
And ponder the 

guess— 

While the silver track of the 

brook leads back 
Into the wilderness. 


hunter's 


E looked for moose again 

on Sand Lake, but found 
only signs. On the whole, I 
thought this more satisfactory. 
One does not have to go gal- 
loping up and down among 
the bushes and rocks to get a 
glimpse of signs, but may 
examine them leisurely and dis- 
cuss the number, character and 
probable age of these records, 
preserving meanwhile a mea- 
sure of repose, not to say 
dignity. 

Below Sand Lake a brook was 
said to enter. Descending from 
the upper interior country, 
it would lead us back into re- 
gions more remote than any 
heretofore traveled. So far as 
I could learn, neither of our 
guides had ever met any one 
who even claimed to know 
this region, always excepting 
the imaginative Indian pre- 
viously mentioned. Somewhere 
in these uncharted wilds this 
Indian person has taken trout 
“the size of one’s leg.” 

Regardless of the dimen- 
sions of this story, it had a 
fascination for us. We wished 
to see those trout, even if they 
had been overrated. We had 
been hurrying, at least in spirit, 
to reach the little water gate- 
way that opened to a deeper 
unknown, where lay a chain of 
lakes, vaguely set down on our 
map as the Tobeatic waters. 
At some time in the past the region had 
been lumbered, but most of the men who 
cut the timber were probably dead now, 
leaving only a little drift of hearsay testi- 
mony behind. 

It was not easy to find the entrance to 
the hidden land. The foliage was heavy 
and close along the swampy shore, and 
from such an ambush a still small current 
might flow unnoticed, especially in the mist 
that hung about us. More than once we 
were deceived by some fancied ripple or the 
configuration of the shore. 

Del at length announced that just ahead 
was a growth of a kind of maple likely to 
indicate a brook entrance. The shore really 
divided there, anda (Continued on page 67) 
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More men hunt the white-tailed deer 

than any other species of American 

big game, chiefly because he has the 
widest geographical range 


Great Stag 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


OST of my following of the white- 
tailed deer has been in the coastal 
region of the South Carolina sea- 
board. Particularly have I hunted 

and studied the deer in the wide pine bar- 
rens, the deep river swamps, and the old 
plantations that lie along the Santee and 
the Ashley Rivers. Inasmuch as some of 
the incidents that I shall relate have this 
country for a setting, I shall attempt in a 
few words to describe its nature. 

It is a lonely land along whose level 
solitary roads one may drive for many miles 
without coming within sight of human 
habitation. When a house is seen, it may 
be only a desolate negro cabin, staggering 
in its attempt to stand. In this region 
it is possible to drive for half a day without 
seeing any sight of those activities which 
mark human life in the rural districts. 

Occasionally, indeed, there will be im- 
mensely wide fields, wrested from the ever- 
encroaching forest but never to be wrested 
wholly from the marching armies of weeds 
and grass. Now and again one will come 
to a stately plantation home, bowered in a 
grove of mighty live-oaks and reached by 
an avenue of the same great trees or by 
towering yellow pines. Or the traveler 
may happen upon the humbler home of the 
white dwellers in the pinelands, who live 
largely by hunting—men of the Daniel 
Boone and David Crockett type. 

I have known these men as one comes 
to know those with whom he has hunted 
and ranged the wildwoods. They are 
hearty, hospitable and generous to a fault, 
and their woodcraft is marvelous. They 
are hunters of the patient, observant, tire- 
less sort; therefore they are very successful 
in following the whitetail. They are 
somewhat clannish, but they will take a 
stranger in for a week or more and consider 
it an insult if he offers to pay for his enter- 
tainment. 

They jealously guard some of their secrets 
of deer hunting; but when they come to 
know and trust a man, they will yield even 
these guarded treasures to him. For a 
pineland deer hunter to be out of venison 
in the hunting season is something akin to 
disgrace—more so, I fear, than for him to 
have venison during the closed season. I 
once remonstrated with one of these, my 
friends, for hunting before the season had 
opened. By way of apology he said 
whimsically: 

“Well, it’s all for the sake of the dogs. 
The best way to get summer mange off a 
hound is to let him run right fast through 
these here sweet-myrtle bushes. I’m just 
obliged to hunt now and then so as to keep 
the mange in check.” 

The coastal woods in which I have done 
most of my studying of the Virginia deer 
are, for the most part, grown densely in 
long-leaf and short-leaf pine. The country 
is comparatively level; and as these trees, 
in forest growth, have no low limbs, the 
views down the long vistas of the woods are 
comparatively open. Sandy roads wind lei- 
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surely back and forth through these forests. 

Along the rivers, gross swamps prevail— 
monstrous places, where grow prodigious 
cypresses and where tangles of huge man- 
bodied vines and cane-brakes make a 
passage for the hunter difficult. Such 
places, however, are good sanctuaries for 
deer; and usually when a deer has once 
entered such a fastness, not even a hound 
will keep after him long. 

The pineland levels are frequently inter- 
sected by watercourses through which 
meander small woodland streams. These 
watercourses are densely grown with gum- 
trees, myrtles, bay bushes, gallberry bushes, 
and clambering vines of the jasmine and 
the swamp-brier. Such harbors are favor- 
ite daytime resorts for deer. 

Into the dense growth the bucks and 
does, having fed all night, will retire. 
Sheltered by the fragrant canopies of 
foliage, they will, unless roused by an enemy 
or by a sudden change in the weather, 
remain there, placidly drowsing and chew- 
ing the cud until the long shadows of the 
late afternoon announce that the day is 
almost over. Then, indescribably wary 
and alert, they will come silently forth 
to roam, like creatures from another world, 
the glimmering pineland night. 

I have said that deerhounds are used in 
pursuing the whitetail. Inasmuch as the 
use of dogs for deer hunting is in many 
states forbidden, I should perhaps give a 
word of explanation that need not be one 
of apology. In the North, where deer 
resort much to lakes, the use of hounds 
means driving deer into water, where they 
are shot. Moreover, in the North deer 
do not usually have impenetrable fast- 
nesses into which they can retire and escape 
hounds. Finally, the absence of snow in 
the South makes the following of deer with- 
out the aid of dogs almost impossible. 

Repeatedly I have watched the behavior 
of deer in front of dogs, and seldom have I 
seen any real alarm shown. There is a 
good deal of jaunty sportiveness, some 
clever dodging, and some fair running; 
but because of the impenetrable swamps, 
there is no cruelty resulting from the right 
use of hounds. 


NE morning in early September, a gay 

party of deer hunters set forth into 
the pinelands near Santee, on the Carolina 
seaboard. There were seven men and a 
pack of fourteen hounds. In one of the 
bay thickets of the pine woods, a famous 
haunt for deer known as Pinckney Run, a 
great stag was started. He ran out broad- 
side to Ed Lincoln, a renowned deer 
hunter of the region described. 

With the first barrel the buck was brought 
to earth. Soon he was surrounded by the 
gathered hunters and by the wildly clamor- 
ing hounds. He proved a truly magnifi- 
cent stag—a twelve-pointer with remarkably 
widespreading and massive horns. With 
pardonable pride Ed surveyed the prostrate 
monarch. Then, while he straddled his 


quarry to administer the coup de grace 
with a hunting knife, another hunter took 
hold of the buck’s hind feet. All this took 
place while the deer, though not dead, 
appeared in the last extremity. 

But at the first prick of the knife blade 
into the tough hide of the neck, the stag 
mightily awoke. “He stretched abroad 
his limbs.””. Ed was thrown violently over 
the deer’s head. The holder of his feet 
received a sudden, swift mauling that he 
will not soon forget. The buck cleared him- 
self from hunters and hounds. He was 
fired at but missed. He astonished both 
dogs and men to such a degree that pursuit 
was wholly bewildered. 


HE buck distanced the dogs. He ran 

four miles through the open pinelands; 
he jumped the high wire fence of the 
Santee Club preserve, and, after a race that 
took him far across the wild and lonely 
extent of Blake’s Marsh, he entered the 
savage fastness of Murphy’s Island, where 
he was lost to all pursuers. Thus escaped 
the great stag of Pinckney Run. 

To this day it, vis no difficult thing for 
me to ‘‘get a rise’ out of any one of these 
hunters if I ask an impertinent question, 
such as, ‘Why didn’t you hold him?’ or 
“What had made your dogs sick that day?” 

A few years ago, at a big Christmas hunt 
at ‘‘Medway,” the old Stoney homestead on 
the Back River, just north of Charleston, 
Mr. S. P. Stoney shot an eight-point buck 
and wounded him. Night coming on, the 
trail of the deer was lost. Next day, while 
riding near the same place, the huntsman 
saw a buck lying down, apparently dead. 
He was under some scrub-oak bushes on a 
sandy ridge. The sand deadened the sound 
of the horse’s hoofs. 

Thinking that he had found his buck, 
Mr. Stoney dismounted, leaned his gun 
against a pine, and drew out his knife. 
Walking over to the stag, he took him 
by one horn. and gave him a jerk to turn 
him over. Upon such treatment, the 
buck leaped ‘“’steen’”” ways and made off 
at full speed. He had evidently been fast 
asleep in the sun, and he may also have been 
deaf. In any event, the hunter was con- 
founded with amazement, and the old stag 
made good his escape. 

The oldest deer of which I have any 
authentic record is the locally celebrated 
Stub-Toed Buck, which was killed in 1911 
by John S. Sanders, a good deer hunter of 
Charleston. This particular stag had been 
pursued by Mr. Sanders’ father, and the 
hunting of him by various sportsmen had 
extended over thirty years. It was known 
by the character of the tracks that it made. 
The inside part of the left forefoot was 
turned backward, giving the hoof a stubbed 
appearance, by which the deer was un- 
failingly recognized. 

Among the hunters of that section this 
buck was the subject of many a fireside dis- 
cussion. When Old Stub-Toed was finally 
killed, he gave confirmation of his having 
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Certain Great Stags 


a 


He is a great game animal, a gentleman well able to cope with conditions and thrive in a thickly settled community 


roamed the pinelands and the deep swamps 
for a remarkably long period of years. All 
his white hair was gray; the hoofs were 
scarred and broken and worn; the buck’s 
body was very thin; yet, despite his evident 
great age, the horns he carried were large 
and symmetrical. 

It should be observed that, after a buck’s 
prime of life has passed, his antlers are 
liable to deteriorate in size and to become 
irregular in shape. A stag will bear his 
finest antlers when he is at the zenith of his 
physical powers. This period is usually 
when the deer is from seven to twelve 
years old. 

A great stag in his prime was taken on 
September 15, 1914, by Claude Grooms, a 
15-year-old boy of Dorchester, South 
Carolina. And the manner of his securing 
this deer was remarkable. Early on the 
morning mentioned, he took an old dog and 
went into the edge of Four Holes Swamp 


to look for squirrels. On a damp causeway 
he saw the tracks of a very large deer, 
and on this trail he set his dog. In a short 
time the dog started the deer and pursued it 
for an hour and a half, finally running the 
deer into Cross Log Lake. 


LAUDE had nothing but a .22 rifle 
with him and only two bullets. He 
located the buck, walked gingerly on several 
slippery logs that spanned the deep black 
waters of the lagoon, and at last came 
within range. A single shot killed the 
superb animal, whose antlers were worthy 
of the buck’s great size. To get the deer 
out of the lake, Claude was obliged to re- 
turn home and get his father, who was not 
a little proud of his son’s exploit, especially 
since the horns on the honk were such as 
are seen on a white-tailed deer only once in 
a lifetime. 
Another story has for its scene the same 


sunny pinelands which have been described. 
The time was nearly fifty years ago, but 
the experience was so remarkable that it 
deserves to live in the history of sport. 
Mr. William Walding, living twenty miles 
northeast of Charleston, was one day on a 
deer stand. As he heard the hounds com- 
ing his way, he opened his gun to see if his 
shells were safely in the barrels. 

The shells were there, but he noticed 
that one of the plungers, which in those 
days were clumsy things, had dropped out 
of its socket, rendering his right barrel use- 
less. No sooner had he discovered this 
mishap than he also discovered that three 
large deer were coming straight for him. 
All of these deer were bucks—a thirteen- 
pointer, a ten-pointer, and a spike buck. 
They were running not quite abreast, so 
that an unusual opportunity for a shot was 
afforded. 

The deer were (Continued on page 62) 
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The W oodcock an Its 





After a touch of frost you will find this magic bird at his best 


N all that great class of birds we know 
as game birds—the noblest group 
Nature ever made—the woodcock 
stands out as one of the very bluest 

of the blue bloods. He is aristocratic in 
bearing, in appearance, in the sport he 
furnishes and in the delectable morsel he 
provides for our table. No, indeed, there 
is nothing lowly about the woodcock. 

Sportsmen there are, and they are many, 
who would not trade a woodcock for a 
brace of the huskiest grouse that ever 
roared, or, for the matter of that, anything 
else the bag might contain. I am not sure 
but they are right. Certain it is that life 
holds few thrills for the upland gunner equal 
to the sport furnished by this bird in a 
good bit of cock cover on a brown October 
day. 

Coming when the hunter's moon is at the 
full, sifting elf-like down through the 
starry night when the keen nip of frost is in 
the air, they scatter through leafy copse and 
thicket in their very prime of fatness and 
condition. 

My first introduction to this bird came 
about under most happy auspices. Some 
years, and very often so, the cream of cock 
shooting comes in early November. It was 
at this time we found a body of birds 
scattered along a narrow, leafless flat of 
sprout maple that hugged the very edge of 
a shaggy pine wood. 

As these splendid birds flushed against 
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the dark mass of the evergreen forest, which 
brought out in bright relief their rich color- 
ing of russet and buff, rosewood and mahog- 


any, and went tumbling to the gun, here | 


surely, thought I, is the sport of kings. 
And time has not effaced the memory or 
changed the view. 

As we must find our cock ere he is brought 
to bag, let us take a glance at the lay of the 
land he seems most to favor when the flight 
ison. Now that summer shooting is beyond 
the pale and rightly so, we shall find both 
flight and native birds together early in the 
season. The former are a little the heavier 
and very often in pairs. 

A curious fact relating to the fall migra- 
tion is that the hens seem to form the 
advance guard of the army. Early in the 
flight they are found in much greater 
numbers than the cocks, who linger on in 
the North with us, working more slowly 
southward, so that the tag-enders are 
actually frozen out as the frost hardens the 
last bit of mud along the edge of rill and 
streamlet and warm living mountain spring. 
Also and contrary to Nature’s ruling in most 
feathered life, the hens are the larger, a 
mature specimen weighing eight ounces 
and very occasionally even a trifle more, 
while the cocks will average one and two 

ounces lighter. 

Woodcock of even fourteen and fifteen 
ounces have been known. If you ever 
kill an especially large example, let an 


A practical article on the hunt- 
ing of this peer of game birds 


accredited ornithologist examine it, for the 
chances are it might prove of the European 
species that, while extremely rare, are yet 
an occasional visitor to our coasts. It is 
just as well that his visits are rare, for 
incidentally our American bird has several 
times the sport done up in him as is possessed 
by his larger cousin overseas. 

The best woodcock ground is along the 
banks of woodland streams and brooks that 
wind in and out through alder swamps, 
where the rich black mold is soft and full of 
worms and the hellebore and skunk cabbage 
grow broad-leaved and thick. But you 
may not always find him there even in 
season, for, like his cousin jack-snipe, his 
movements are shifty. He is like the wind, 
and we know not whence he comes nor 
whither he goes. 


URING the first weeks in October, 

when the birchen hillsides and the 
maples in low wet woodlands are answering 
the first touches of frost, and the sumach 
and Virginia creeper show red against the 
gray rocks on the mountain side, then the 
woodcock are moving. They are liable to 
be found anywhere and everywhere, but 
show strong preference for certain tracts 
and places. 

Woodcock in the main are night feeders, 
subsisting largely on worms, grubs and 
leeches, which they glean by drilling and 
probing in the soft moist loam of lowland 
run and thicket. This food is plentiful only 
in good soil, at or near the surface of moist 
land and none other. There are miles 
and miles of wet swamp lands among our 
hills, where the soil composed of peat and 
decayed leaf mold is too cold and sour to 
hold worms. Into such places the wood- 
cock never come. 

Autumn, being usually the dry season 
of the year, means that woodcock, in the 
majority, will haunt the low-lying, moisture- 
holding feeding grounds by night and, in 
many spots, through the day also. But it is 
no uncommon thing for them to desert a 
good feed ground for the day to spend it 
laid up on the warm, dry slope of a sunny 
hillside, dozing the hours away or lazily 
turning over the autumn leaves for their 
favorite larvae. 

The low ground of creek bed, swale and 
run should be gone over first. There you 
will likely find some if it be not too wet. 
But should there be few or no birds, yet 
evidence of past presence in the form of the 
woodcock’s sign manual—the slender bor- 
ings as of a slim pencil thrust again and 
again in the soft soil and the whitewash of 
droppings—it is sound reasoning that the 
spot is a feeding ground visited only at 
night. 

In such a case, if it be early in the season, 
cock spend the day tucked away in near-by 
woodland or dense thicket. All such likely 
looking places within a mile should be 
worked. Late in the fall, when the ground 
is apt to be very dry, cock should be sought 
in the almost leafless thickets and withered 
corn of the levels and brush-covered hillsides 
of a rolling country. 

Speaking of these latter, woodcock, for 
some reason—explain it as we may—seem 
to favor especially those covers and thickets 
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SHOOTING 


which slope and trend toward the north. 
One, of course, finds them elsewhere, but 
through the years I have noticed that the 
covers with the best average are those 
which have this northerly slant. 

If the season happens to be a wet one, 
it will mean a flooding out of the feeding 
grounds, with more or less deep surface 
water on them. This in turn means a 
scattering of birds far and wide, as the 
surplus water, which drowns out low-lying 
regular feed grounds, makes temporary 
feed grounds of land laying higher and 
usually drier. Hence, instead of being con- 
centrated about low ground, as is the rule 
at this season, cock are apt to be widely 
distributed, especially in corn or near it. 

If any cornfields are about, they should 
be investigated, particularly in early season. 
Well cultivated corn land means worms, a 
fact of which cock are well informed. 

One of the fanciest bits of cock shooting 
I ever fell heir to came from looking into 
a corn patch, though not a bird was killed 
there. Although abundant sign indicated 
that a number of birds were using the 
ground, not a feather could be raised, 
though I beat the patch thoroughly for 
three days running. Nor did a good comb- 
ing of three sides of the tract, bordered 
with good upland cover, discover a single 
bird. 

I had given it up. At dusk on the third 
day, as I was cutting through the corn 
after a trip to.the back country, I noticed 
a cock drive in from the fourth and only 
open side to the field, followed closely by 
several others. In that direction was 
nothing but bare pasture for over a mile 
where it met the shore of aepond edged with 
heavy brush and water bush. No one 
would think of looking for cock in such a 
spot, yet that strip proved the day resort of 
dozens of prime birds, and next morning 
there was war along that water-front. 

Let us now take down the breech-loader 
and go for a shot at our game. A dogis 
always good company and adds greatly to 
the pleasure of a day in cock cover, but one 
is not indispensable to the making of a bag. 
Indeed the best bags I ever made before 
limits were established happened to be 
when canine assistance was not available. 
Cock cover, like snipe ground, can be beaten 
over; and if birds are in, the gun should 
easily score the modest bag limits of today 
without the assistance of a dog. 


By 


CHARLES B. 
MORSS 





Sometimes they break right for a double, but such chances are rare 


Perhaps the best dog for woodcock on the 
whole is the one which the quail shooter 
calls a duffer, because from the nature of 
things the dog must be slow, careful and 
pottering. Between setter and _ pointer, 
both being equally good, the setter’s heavier 
coat is in his favor when it comes to work in 
the dense thickets and brush. Oddly 
enough, the best performer on cock that 
ever came under my notice was a mongrel 
of part setter blood, used by a cracker in 
the southern pine woods, and he was as 
good on turkey as on the smaller bird. 


es the glamour that surrounds 
his name, the woodcock is not a 
dificult bird to hit, speaking in general 
terms. Did he afford the open work for 
the gun that jack-snipe do, no bird would 
be easier to grass. But it is rare indeed to 


Overseas the woodcock is ranked first of game birds. He is so 





catch a cock out of cover, and there lies 
the rub. 

The late Edwin Sandys once assured me 
that he considered the jack-snipe the 
hardest bird to down, a view in which I was 
never quite able to concur. Personal 
experience has led me to award that palm 
to the ruffed grouse, with quail in thick 
cover for second choice, the woodcock 
third, and snipe last of all. Straight runs 
on snipe from ten birds up are not uncom- 
mon, but one rarely hears of such scores in 
connection with the other varieties. And 
this notwithstanding snipe have been the 
cause, with beginners mainly, of more 
verbal fireworks and futile lead than the 
other three combined. 

The woodcock is a bit slower on the wing 
than the snipe or any other upland game. 
But he has a trait (Continued on page 70) 


held by many here 
















OLUMES have been written about 
the unexcelled swordfish and tuna 
fishing to be found off the coast of 
southern California. Charles Fred- 
erick Holder, founder of the Tuna Club; 
Zane Grey, perhaps the world’s most in- 
defatigable angler today; Van Campen 
Heilner, who is equally at home in Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey or Florida, and many 
others have written magazine articles and 
books galore on this absorbing subject. 
That stretch of blue water which sparkles 
in the sun off the nestling town of Avalon, 
extending around the island of Santa Cata- 
lina and far away to the shores of San 
Clemente, has been described time and 
again by men who not only knew their 
subject thoroughly but also knew as 
thoroughly how to write it. They have 
pictured big-game-fish angling in all its 
allurement. It would be impossible to 
estimate the number of men and women 
to whom their stories of thrilling deep-sea 
battles have opened up a sport that is as 
fascinating as it is health-building 
But in truth this angling for giants of 
the deep is enjoyed by a mere handful in 
comparison with the thousands of people 
who find pleasure in fishing in southern 
California. It is too expensive for all but 
the wealthy, requiring the most elaborate 
equipment in rods and reels and chartered 
fishing boats at $20 and $25 a day. It is 
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BARGE 


Fishing 


California, with her barges, provides bigger fish 


for more people at a lower cost than any 
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Occasionally these 

mammoth jewfish 

are hooked from 
the barges 


fishing de luxe, and this very 
fact has contributed largely to 
the publicity that has been 
given it. Those who could not 
enjoy it at first hand have de- 
lighted to read about it in their favorite 
outdoor magazines, and its fame has 
spread. 

If the Tuna Club, occupying its place of 
eminence almost in the actual shore-line 
center of Avalon Harbor, can be considered 
a monument to the endeavors and memories 
of anglers for big sea fish, then that fleet of 
fishing barges which lies from two to five 
miles offshore all the way from San Diego 
north to Santa Barbara can be truthfully 
pictured as a series of monuments to that 
infinitely greater number of anglers who 
must take their sport where they can find 
it, always provided that it fits their more 
or less slender pocketbooks. 


ARGE fishing in California is a develop- 

ment strictly of the past two years. It is 
such a simple solution of the angling problem 
for those who would catch real fish in- 
expensively that it is a’ matter for wonder 
that it was not tried out many years ago. 
Until well along in 1924, the thousands of 
anglers in southern California were perforce 
content to stand on the huge piers that 
extend well out into the ocean at practically 
all of the sea-side cities on the coast, and 
take whatever the sea might offer in places 
which were obviously too close to shore 
and the populous bathing beaches. It is 
true that sea-bass up to 500 pounds in 
weight were, and are, often taken fishing 


other place in the world 


‘By Antruoxy Autumn 


directly from these piers, but the more-to- 
be-desired yellowtail and bonita seldom 
venture so far in. 

Most of the piers were very popular 
with week-end anglers, and the bait houses 
were soon doing a tremendous business pro- 
viding both live and dead bait, long cane 
poles and rods and reels. In spite of the 
patent popularity of California sea angling, 
there was no progress in its development for 
many years. The lament of countless 
anglers that they could catch more and 
bigger fish if they could get farther out 
fell on the ears of the bait and tackle pro- 
viders and found them deaf. Rowboats 
were available for the more intrepid, but 
few cared to attempt to weather the un- 
certain waves in such cockle-shells. 


HEN came a very genius among bait- 

men who first dared to try out a barge, 
anchored well offshore, to which fishermen 
and women might be transported in motor- 
boats to fish to their heart’s content. It 
was such an immediate success and so 
quickly followed up by other enterprising 
concerns up and down the coast that it is 
hard to say, even at this early date, just 
who was first in the field with the original 
barge. 

It had taken more than a score of years 
for any one to see possibilities in the idea, 
but as soon as one saw it and proved it a 
success they all saw it. The result is that 
four or five fishing barges, the rails of 
which are almost constantly lined with a 
perfect forest of bamboo poles, can now 
be seen off Santa Monica, Venice, Redondo 
Beach, Hermosa Beach, Manhattan Beach, 
San Pedro, Long Beach, and the numerous 
other cities and towns throughout the 
south bays region. As practically all of 
them are within twenty miles of Los Angeles, 
with its million and more population, there 
is never a dearth of anglers. 

The California fishing barge is not simply 
a floating hulk on which to perch while 
fishing, but is a veritable institution, with a 
captain and crew of several men. It may 
be of wood, or it may be of steel con- 
struction. If it is up-to-date in every 
respect, it will have a small but modern 
dance floor, with either phonograph or 
orchestra, an excellent dining room in 
which are served fish caught from the barge 
within a few minutes after they are taken 
from the water, and cabin accommodations 
for from twenty to forty persons. 

Some barges are equipped with radio 
sets, so that the evening dancers can gyrate 
to the strains of the finest orchestras in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. Prices for food 
are as reasonable as those to be found 
ashore in medium-class restaurants, and 

















there are ice cream, candy, soda and smokes 
for those who desire them. There is also a 
nursery, where the kiddies can be kept 
safely amused while their parents fish. 
Five hundred people can, and often do, 
fish at one time froma single barge. Amid- 
ships is a great rack of bamboo poles which 
must be constantly replenished, as it is no 
unusual thing to have a score or more of 
poles broken by excited anglers in one busy 
day. Some of the broken poles can be 
sawed up into shorter lengths, reels attached 
and the new outfit used for bigger fish, but 
many of them must be thrown away. A 
huge pile of galvanized iron pails provides 
bait containers for the live-bait anglers. 


HE deck of the barge is a cross between 

a battleship cleared for action and a 
picnic ground. A single bench, wide and 
comfortable, set back about two feet from 
the rail, runs entirely around the four 
sides. On Saturdays, Sundays and holidays 
this seat is packed tight with humanity, 
while other eager anglers form a standing 
line behind and thrust their poles between 
the heads of those who sit. 

As fish are no respecters of persons, it is 
no uncommon sight to find half a dozen 
anglers all trying to untangle their lines 
in order that they may discover on whose 
hook the fish is actually hung. A fish 
cleaner stands at his block, ready to dress 
fish for those who desire it. It is a common 
practice for those who remain on the barge 
overnight to catch a bonita and have it 
served for breakfast fifteen minutes later 
in the barge dining room. 

Most of the barges charge a flat rate of 
$1 for a day’s fishing. This includes the 
rent of a 15-foot bamboo pole, line, hook 
and sinker, and also dead bait. Those 
barges which are equipped for live-bait fish- 
ing usually charge 25 cents a dozen for small 
shiners. The fish for bait, small sardine- 
like creatures, are housed in a great tank on 
deck, through which salt water continually 
passes. As fast as the fish die they are 
removed and salted down for dead bait. 

Short, stocky deep-sea rods with reels 
holding 600 feet of 21-thread line, already 
rigged for fishing, can be rented. for 75 
cents a day additional to the $1 blanket 
charge. These are used for yellowtail and 
jewfish, shark, or what-have-you. Mackerel 
of a pound or so in weight are generally 
used as bait. 

Strange as it may seem, the mackerel 
which many regard as one of the best of the 
food fishes is the greatest nuisance to be 
met with on a barge fishing trip in southern 
California. They literally swarm around 
the boat and are as commonly caught as 
sunfish in fresk water, cunners in Long 
Island Sound, or grunts in Florida. Every 


Where there are 


Barge Fishing 


fishing place has its 
bait-gobbling pests, and 
the greenback mackerel 
are the pests of this 
type of fishing. 

It is probably their 
very numbers that 
makes them less to be 
desired, for they are 
really a very good food 
fish even here. The 
Spanish mackerel is of- 
ten taken and is more 
prized than his dis- 
reputable cousin. 

It is probable that 
these fishing barges pro- 
vide better sport and 
bigger fish for more peo- 
ple at a lower expense 
than any other place in 
the world. The fish that 
are most commonly 
caught, next to the 
mackerel which may 
weigh six pounds or 








more, are yellowtail, 
bonita, barracuda, hali- 
but, several kinds of 
perch, rock bass, black 
sea-bass or  jewfish, 
flounder, sculpin, sand 
dabs, grouper, tomcod 
and a dozen lesser vari- 
eties, not to mention 
two or three kinds of 
sharks. 


HE barge fisherman 

is angling for fish 
worth taking. He is as 
liable to hook a 30- or 
40-pound yellowtail, or 
a 300- or 400-pound sea- 
bass, as he is to get a 
string of 4- to 10-pound 
bonita, one of the hard- 
est fighting fish of the 
sea per pound. 

The best fishing season 
in California is from 
about March 1 to De- 
cember 1 for big and 
little fish alike, although there are enough 
unseasonal fish to keep the barges busy 
all winter. But it is in the summer months 
that the biggest catches of yellowtail, 
bonita and mackerel will be taken. The 
bottom fishes, like halibut, tomcod, sculpin, 
flounder, grouper and jewfish, seem to 
remain for the full twelve months. The 
barracuda is a rather uncertain fish in his 
habits, far different in appearance from 
his Florida cousin and greatly prized along 
the California coast for his edible qualities. 
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Each of the four sides of this barge is equally crowded 


with expectant humanity 


In many ocean waters, sharks are the 
bane of the fisherman’s existence, but in 
California it is seals. Whenever the 
whiskered face and catlike head appears 
anywhere around the barge, the fish stop 
biting immediately, not to resume again 
until the menace has disappeared. It is a 
diverting sight to see a novice put his newly 
caught fish on a long string and drop them 
over the side of the boat to keep them fresh. 
Nine times out of ten he will retrieve nothin 

but an empty string, (Continued on page 71 


plenty of fish and where everybody fishes for a dollar a day 











How fast can 
a kangaroo 
travel? Does 
any one know? 
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The leaping kangaroo is a picture of grace and ease of motion. When hopping along slowly, however, the marsupial presents a most 


awkward appearance 


‘racine KANGAROOS and 
K.Mus by MOTOR, 


Racing through the scrub salt-bush of Australia 


HE Australian. coat of arms carries 
the figures of a sitting kangaroo and 
a standing emu—emblems of the 
native life that once overran the 
country. Now they are found only in the 
“out back’’ districts, as those sections far 
remote from rail communication are called. 
Today over one-half of the people of the 
island continent live in cities, and I doubt 
whether more than a small percentage of 
Australia’s present population ever saw 
these animals in the wild. 
When the invitation came to us to make 
a trip out into the sheep country, we ac- 
cepted at once, knowing that new experi- 
ences would be in store for us in some form 
or other. We had hopes that it might be 
our good fortune to see the strange mar- 
supial that hops on its hind legs at a gait 
that will outdistance a horse, but we hardly 
expected to see the swift-running emu, 
which resembles in many ways the ostrich. 
Life in this back country is much like 
that of our Western ranges. Distance is 
nothing. Families are next-door neighbors 
even if they live fifty miles or more apart. 
We ran over one morning for a chat with 
our host’s nearest neighbor, whose home- 
stead was only seventeen miles away. The 
next neighbor was thirty-seven miles beyond, 
on a station that embraced two million 
acres and had on it 120,000 head of sheep. 
They do things on a big scale out here, 
where the horizon is as wide as the sea. 
So you see that visiting over the back-yard 
fence is hardly practicable. The telephone 
is easier. 
In this short-grass country, wide acres 
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demons of that country 


must be provided for the sustenance of even 
asingle animal. Generally, a sheep station, 
or ranch, as we would call it, has from ten 
to twenty acres for each head of sheep. 
Water is the determining factor, and the 
number of sheep carried is gauged solely 
by the amount available. 

The entire annual rainfall of these dis- 
tricts only runs from seven to ten inches. 
Every effort is made to conserve the rains by 
impounding the flow in ‘‘tanks,’’ which are 
scooped-out depressions surrounded by 
earthdams. These often hold enough water 
for a year. 

On our way to the station, our host, Mr. 
Martin, detoured through the scrub salt- 
bush to see if he could stir up some kanga- 
roos. We had not gone far before we spied 
five on a slight rise of land, sitting on their 
haunches and watching us. Off we started 
after them, but away they hopped, taking 
twelve- to fifteen-foot strides as easily as a 
robin would hop over the lawn. 

The sun was just going down. The 
ground surface was none too smooth be- 
tween the clumps of salt and blue bush and 
the surface runnels that had been made by 
previous storms in the easily eroded soil. 
It was quite a matter of chance what partic- 
ular path we took over the scrub. But 
Martin stepped on the gas; likewise the 
kangaroos. 

When we increased our speed to twenty 
or twenty-five miles, the kangaroos made 
longer leaps, hitting twenty feet or more 
without any difficulty or apparent effort. 
They were a picture of grace and ease of 
motion. Drawing up their front feet close 


with the speed 


to the body and bending forward, they put 
a spring into their long hind legs that sent 
them bounding over the plains. 

There would be only a few moments at 
best before it would be too dark, but Martin 
was going to show us kangaroos at close 
range if he could. Just as the fleeing 
hoppers cleared a rise where they were most 
excellently silhouetted against the sky, we 
struck a stub. My comrade, Wy, who was 
in the rear seat, was nearly catapulted 
through the top of the car. 

The old bus quivered and shook as if it 
had an attack of the ague, but we kept right 
side up. The jolt brought us to our senses, 
and we concluded we had better postpone 
further movements until we had at least 
daylight. The last we saw was the rear 
end of the loping animals as they cleared 
the ridge. 


WE were satisfied with this first experi- 
ence, but we had no pictures. At 
the ranch house there was a good chance to 
study the animal at close range, as the 
daughter of the station manager had a 
year-old pet kangaroo that had been raised 
by hand from babyhood. 

The marsupial presents a most awkward 
appearance when hopping slowly on the 
ground. Like a rabbit, when moving 
slowly forward, it places its long hind legs 
well in advance of its short, hand-like fore 
limbs. It is only when it gets up on its rear 
legs and takes to a hop that it appears in a 
natural pose. The heavy, thick, muscular 
tail acts as a balance to the forwardly in- 
clined body as it leaps, the animal flopping 























Chasing Kangaroos and Emus by Motor 


this appendage up and down in a cumbrous 
manner when in rapid flight. 

On our return journey, it was our good 
fortune to find another bunch of five, but 
an intervening sheep fence prevented us 
from following them. When alarmed at our 
approach, they scattered in all directions. 
To our surprise, a pair of them ran along 
the side of the partition fence. We kept be- 
hind the kangaroos, hoping that we would 
not frighten them and perhaps we could 
get a snap, but to do so we must close up on 
them. 

The driver let the car out to twenty-five 
miles an hour, but the 'roos simply widened 
their spring. They made no effort to jump 
faster, but simply leaped farther, keeping 
so far ahead of us that a close-up was 
quite impossible. After playing tag in 
this way for a four or five mile sprint, 
they swung away from the fence, 
and leveling the camera, we gave 
them a parting shot with our best 
regards. 

I have no idea what speed 
they are capable of making, 
but a 25-mile-an-hour gait is 
simply a warming-up heat for 
them. How we would have 
liked to have them on our 
side of the fence! We would 
have entered the heat for a 
start, at least. 


HE kangaroos had not 

left us more than five 
minutes when we ran on to 
a stray emu, stalking about 
in his sage-green domain. His ee 
long legs are obviously built for 
speed; his forte is a running 
rather than a hopping gait. Oblig- 
ingly he too slipped along the side 
of the road fence for several miles. 
When we found a gate that gave us a 
chance to get into his domain, we tried 
to corner him in a partition fence angle 
that was conveniently near. 

Again the open scrub was our road, but 
this time we had the advantage of day- 
light. His emuship had an aversion to 
being photographed equal to that of the 
bush aboriginals, for he made off on his long 
black legs as fast as was needed to keep out 
of our way. I took my eye off him for a 
second in order to glance at the camera 
finder. When I looked again, he was over 
the fence and streaking across the plain. 

How he took the six-strand wire fence 
I didn’t see. Wy insisted that he slid 
through between the two upper wires, al- 
though they were less than a foot apart. 

On a fair basis we ought to have been 
satisfied, and we were—until something 
better should turn up. But the best was 
to come last. The so-called road which 
we were following was a broad ‘stock 
route’’—a lane between two line fences, 


varying from twenty to forty rods in 
width, over which stock are driven for hun- 
dreds of miles from their grazing grounds 
to their market outlet. 

Along this route thousands of sheep pass 
each season, cleaning up every spear of 
grass and even the shrubby growth except 
the black bluebush which they will not eat 
except in desperation. The ground was, 
therefore, completely bare. The route was 


rough, as the run-off had gullied the surface. 

We had not gone more than a mile or two 
down the highway when Martin’s keen eye 
detected a black patch, which he said was 










An emu doing forty-five miles an hour 


another emu. This time the bird was on our 
side of the fence, which was continuous for 
miles on each side. Here was our chance. 

Not long ago I read Roy Chapman 
Andrew’s accounts of chasing antelope in 
the Gobi desert in China and making 
moving picture exposures from an auto- 
mobile when going at the rate of forty 
miles an hour. I little dreamed that it 
would soon be my luck to have a somewhat 
similar experience with these big runners of 
the Australian plain. 

His black highness was trotting along 
peacefully. Our approach from the rear 
alarmed him, and off he started. His 


motor apparatus was designed for minor 
inequalities without affecting his speed. 
Ours wasn’t. A gasoline motor performs 
wonderfully over rough ground if you will 
adapt the speed to the condition at hand. 
But even the reliable American car we 
were using had some difficulty in using a 
sun-baked desert, with its inevitably rough 
surface, as a speedway for a race. 

This time we had the advantage that if 
we struck a gully or a wash-out too deep 
or too wide for a car to jump, we would be 
running into the situation with our eyes 


open and not in the dark, as was the case 
when chasing the kangaroos. There is a 
certain solace in having a fraction of a 
second intervene between the recognition 
of an impending situation and whatever 
does happen. 
At twenty-five miles an hour the emu 
presents a picture of beauty and 
grace. It is a nice, easy running 
gait and meets all his normal 
¢ necessities. It enables him to 
w keep out of harm’s way most of 
. the time. But this black devil 
behind him was evidently a 
new factor in his experience. 
I expect he was quite as much 
flustered as the Germans 
were when the British sprang 
the tank surprise on them in 
Flanders. 
In any event, he felt im- 
pelled to step on the gas 
and keep out of the way of 
the charging gas box. Be- 
tween efforts at focusing fora 
snap I would occasionally 
glance at the speedometer. The 


— dial crawled up to thirty, then 


thirty-five miles. By this time 
the bird was throwing gravel and 
kicking up quite a cloud of dust. 
His limitations on length of stride 
are much greater than the kangaroo, 
as he has no such springing gait. He has 
to overcome this handicap by rapidity of 
movement. 

First on one side, then on the other side 
of the road, he shot down our speedway, 
looking longingly at the flying fence posts. 
We were afraid he would repeat the pole 
vault that the other bird had done a half 
hour before, but we were too close on his 
heels for him to deliberate. He who hesi- 
tates is lost, and a clear getaway in front 
probably looked like as good a means of 
escape as jumping the fence. 

Moreover, if the black demon behind 
could go over the ground that he had, 
why couldn’t it also jump the fence as well 
as he could? Anyway, he decided that he 
who runs away may live to fly another day; 
so the hard beaten desert road seemed 
the most convenient route to follow for 
the moment 


If the black devil (Continued on page 85) 


We had no opportunity to make a kangaroo extend himself. Twenty-five miles an hour was only a warming-up heat 
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The lake was a wonder. 





At its upper end towered Red Eagle Mountain 


"Three Limes“, QUT 


The Glacier Park region boasts big trout, and many of the 
largest ones have never been caught 


P HE trail grew steeper, and as we 
staggered up the last ridge our packs 
grew heavier at each onward step. 
But ahead the hemlocks leaned 

lovingly over the path, the land leveled up 

a bit, and a tiny meadow appeared to the 

right. 

‘There’s a trail. 
Hi spoke. 

“Yes, and there’s the landmark the 
rangers told us to look for,”’ said George, 
pointing to a pile of cut timber at the edge 
of the not too distinct path. 

So we turned down the little byway into 


It must go to the cabin,” 


the thick growth. A few hundred feet 
and we were there. The snowshoe cabin, 
winter refuge of the rangers, was ours 
for a brief two days. We were to make a 


biological survey of the fish food in the far- 
famed Red Eagle Lake, and perchance lure 
a big trout from its clear, cold waters. 
How good that cabin looked. I was frankly 
tired—all in. 

An old fellow has no business trying to 
keep up on the trail with the young bucks. 
But the lure of tramping has ever been with 
me and will be until I die. So I rested 
while the younger men opened up the 
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cabin. As I sat there the peace of the 
forest descended upon me, and my fatigue 
fell away like magic—the magic the red 
gods vouchsafe to their own kind. I un- 
limbered my rod. “Boys, give me half an 
hour, and I'll bring you lunch.” 

It was only a stone’s throw to a wonder- 
ful stream, Red Eagle Creek. And just 
below the clearing around the cabin, I had 
already foreseen the presence of a dark- 
shadowed pool. Creeping close to its edge 
and below it, I cast a Black Gnat up toward 
the line of foam marking the little fall at 
the head of the pool. A flash, a gleam of 


gold, and I was fast to a good-sized rainbow. 
It was fish for lunch; so I wasted no time in 
play. 


Before my trout knew what was up, I 
had led him down-stream and out on a 
little beach which presented itself oppor- 
tunely below. I had no net with me, but 
the trout had such momentum that a second 
later he was flopping on the shingle, a 
twelve-inch beauty. 

The pool looked good enough to repeat 
in, and sure enough, after a couple of 
casts another struck. This time it was a 
cutthroat of about the same size. I 


looked at my watch; fifteen minutes gone. 
But no more trout could I raise; so after a 
few more futile casts I cleaned my two 
fish and reached the door of the cabin just 
as Hi stepped out with the frying pan in his 
hand. 

“‘How’s that for service?” I remarked, as 
I dropped the trout in the pan. 

And that passed off very nicely. 

Lunch over, pipes out and dishes washed, 
we all set out for Red Eagle. For those 
who are familiar with Glacier Park, this 
name connotes big cutthroat. A frequent 
visitor to the park and a lover of its waters, 
nevertheless this was my first visit to these 
waters, and my hand was just as eager to 
cast a fly there as was that of George or 
Hi. But we all knew that our chances for 
the one lone boat on the lake were rather 
remote, since a party had preceded us up the 
trail from St. Mary. Sure enough, as we 
halted for a moment on the crest of the 
ridge that overlooks the lower end of the 
lake we saw the boat far up at the upper end. 

“We're out of luck,’’ remarked Hi. 

And we were, so far as fishing was con- 
cerned, for that afternoon. The water was 
too cold for wading without boots and the 




















shores of the lake too well treed to give room 
for casting. So we contented ourselves 
with exploring, making observations on the 
fish food and later with a trip down-stream, 
where we picked up a few small trout for 
supper. 

However, no true fisherman ever re- 
pines in the woods. The lake was a 
wonder, turquoise or emerald as the sun 
glinted its surface or hid behind fleecy 
clouds. At its upper end lay a great 
stretch of valley, ending in a cirque at the 
foot of Red Eagle Mountain. Green hem- 
locks and spruces lined its shores and 
marched up the valley to the spot where 
that white glacier gleamed in contrast. 
Glacier Park boasts of many a gem, but 
this was surely one of the finest and in a 
worthy setting. 


How quickly a camp becomes home! It 
seemed perfectly natural to prepare the 
evening meal, make up the bunks and 
later, with the firelight dancing through 
the stove lids, sink into a dreamless sleep. 

“But remember, boys, we've got to be 
early tomorrow if we are to get the boat,” 
was my last admonition. 

We were early, but not early enough. 
When we reached the shingle where the 
boat ought to have been, 
there it was again out in 
the lake. But the men 
who had preempted it, on 
learning that our stay 
was short and that we 
were actually scientists, 
railed at us a little, swore 
at us a little and then 
pulled the boat ashore. 

“Sure you can take it, 
Buddy,” said one of the 
fellows, ‘“‘but God help ye 
if ye can’t swim.” 

George had decided 
he’d fish the stream. Hi 
and I looked at the boat, 
and we concluded that 
these men must have had 
real reasons in coming 
ashore. To tell the truth, 
it was the most abject 
apology for a boat that 
ever tried to float. It was 
made in three watertight 
(?) compartments, each of 
which, when we took pos- 
session, was nearly half 
full of water. These parts 
were hooked together in 
some slight way that made 
one feel that any undue 
pressure, such as rowing, 
might cause the collapse of the entire craft. 

A pair of broken oars and some nails in 
the place of thole pins completed the outfit. 
No, there were several tins, all leaky but 
all very necessary, which were included. 

It was a case of “nothing venture, nothing 
have.” So after dumping the water out 
of the boat I took the oars and gave Hi 
the chance to cast as we slowly and with 
some difficulty began to make a laborious 
passage up the lake. Half an hour of slow 
pulling, with an occasional sortie to the 
shore for the purpose of dumping out the 
rapidly rising water, resulted in not a strike. 

hen came my turn to cast. The day 
was cloudy and now it began to rain 
lightly. As we pulled along the upper 
reaches of the lake I thought I saw a rise 
at the foot of the arrow of milky glacier 
water marking the inlet of Red Eagle 
Creek. ‘‘Row up close to shore, Hi, and 
let me cast into the ripple.” 

I looked at my fly, a No. 8 McGinty. I 
had my favorite four-ounce rod and a 
tapered leader. Past experience told me I 
was taking a big sporting chance if there 
were big trout there. But after all, life’s a 
big gamble. I cast the fly over the place 


Idaho. 


TUTTLE. 


R. HARVEY. 


Three Times and Out 


where I had seen the rise. The fly swirled 
in the current, disappeared and bang/ 
struck. At once a great trout, full two feet 
in length, rose into the air—and my line 
came in slack. 

Hi and I silently glared at each other. 
I retrieved my line and looked at the 
leader. The fly and perhaps an inch of the 
thin tapered end of the leader was gone. 

It didn’t take very long to tie on another 
fly, nor much longer to send it dancing 
down the ripple again. Evidently big 
trout were feeding at the foot of the cur- 
rent, and where there is one trout feeding 
others follow. About the third cast my 
Black Gnat slowly disappeared under 
water, and again I struck. This time I 
felt the heavy weight of a big fish—but my 
line came in slack. 

“Damn,” said I, and “Double damn,” 
said Hi. 

This time the barb of my hook was 
broken clear off, the result of striking it into 
the bony jaw of the monster. I had lost. 

Feverishly I tied a third fly on my leader 
—I must work fast. It was only a matter 
of seconds before a new McGinty struck 
the surface of the lake just beyond the 
arrow-like riffle. And promptly and in a 
very business like way a third monster 
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struck. This time I gave only a slight 
wrist twitch and waited to see what would 
happen. 

“For heaven's sake, Hi, quick! 
deep water,’’ I yelled. 

Our old tub surged out into the lake 
just in time, following a very energetic and 
very heavy fish that was making my reel 
hum in his first mad rush. The big fish 
went deep and began tosulk. I got in some 
line, but when it came to moving that 
trout I might as well have tried to move the 
bottom. However, at this juncture the 
trout decided to swim—fortunately for us— 
rather slowly down the lake. We followed 
as rapidly as we could. After a few mo- 
ments of this we began to take the lead, 
and soon we were headed down the mile 
stretch of shore, towing the big fish behind 


Row into 


us. 

For half an hour or so we paddled back 
and forth across the lake, trying to tire 
out that fish, and he swam after us with 
perfect good nature and unconcern. Then I 
looked at my watch. It was noon, and we 
had promised George that we would leave 
and hike out the six miles to St. Mary in 
time to catch the boat up to camp. 


“Let’s try the effect of going into shal- 
lower water,” I suggested. 

It might be said that the water was 
slowly gaining on us, in spite of bailing on 
both of our parts. That advice, therefore, 
seemed good for a double reason. But the 
effect on the trout was distinctly bad. As 
soon as we got in water of eight or ten feet 
in depth, he began to bore his nose into the 
bottom in a manner that spelt destruction 
to that leader; so we were forced to shy 
off again. 

But all the time I gradually worked his 
kingship in until now he was little more 
than the length of my six foot leader away 
and almost under the boat. Once I[ 
ventured to look at him and was almost 
awed when I saw his bulk. 

I had heard of six pounders from Red 
Eagle, but here was one nearer eight or 
nine pounds. I could feel he was securely 
hooked, but how much strain would that 
leader stand? I thought of the perfectly 
good leaders in my leader box and inwardly 
cussed my foolishness in using refina gut 
at a time like this. 

Hi roused me from my reverie. “It’s 
nearly one o'clock, Doc, and we're an hour 
late now. What do you say? Hadn't we 
better try to beach him?” 

Yes, it was the only 
thing to do, because of 
both time and tide—the 
latter rising slowly but 
surely in our craft. So 
again we turned to the 
shore. And again our fish 
began to act in such an 


A unseemly way that I 
begged for a little more 
time. 


“Row hard for a while 
and see if that will finish 
him,” I suggested, and 
Hi did. 

Our fish was gettin 
weaker; he led easily one 
now came to within two 
or three feet of the surface. 
It looked as if we might 
try again. As a shelving 
beach loomed ahead a 
brilliant idea presented 
itself to me. 


“BR OW for that beach, 


The practical article for November will 
cover deer hunting and will be written by 
HAROLD MCCRACKEN. 


Hi. When we 
ground in the shallow 
water, I’ll jump over you 
and pull the fch toward 


the shore while you get 

behind him with the land- 

ing net and scoop him up 
on the sand.” 

The plan looked good to Hi; so we turned 
the prow of our rapidly sinking craft shore- 
ward. Hi put in his best efforts, and we 
surged gallantly up on the beach. The 
trout, a dead weight on the taut line, came 
gently after us. I jumped up, stumbled over 
Hi’s oar and splashed into the water at the 
side of the boat. As I put more pull on the 
line the big fish slowly and majestically 
moved into shallow water. 

Hi, landing net in hand, jumped into the 
water as the trout went by him and with a 
mighty swoop made for the prey. Just 
then something happened. Whether it was 
the unexpected commotion or that the big 
cutthroat had been playing possum, 
couldn’t say. 

All I know is that, with a sudden 
swerve, the fish made a short, mad 
rush and snapped the leader like so much 
rotten thread. Before the astonished Hi 
could finish the scoop he’d started, that fish 
gave a great roll and just disappeared. We 
stood aghast, dripping. 

We looked at each other, at our wet selves, 
at the broken leader, at the crazy boat. 
Then said Hi,“Three times and out.Let’s go.” 
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A most remarkable 
photograph of a black 
whale and a_ white ~ 
whale sounding at the 

same time 
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By ROMER 
GREY 
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Zane Grey and his party enjoy wonderful sport with sailfish 


WO weeks’ sailing north on wonder- 

ful, smooth seas carried us far from 

Panama, to the coast of old Mexico. 

At daylight one morning, in the 
early part of March, we lay outside Zihua- 
tanejo Bay, waiting for favorable conditions 
to run in. A single rock, forty feet in 
height, marked the entrance to the narrow 
opening to the bay. It was here, we had 
been told, we would find exceptional fishing 
and hunting. 

A great and rugged mountain range rose 
above the bay, showing dim in the morning 
light. The sea had encroached upon a 
span of low land that nested between the 
rugged mountains and formed a perfectly 
sheltered harbor. As we passed into the 
bay a flock of bright-yellow-headed parrots 
screeched at us from the trees. 

The water was calm asa lake. It lapped 
the wide crescent beach lazily. <A grove of 
tall, slender coconut trees lined the shore, 
and on the side hills shone the broad green 
leaves of the banana trees. 

At the farthest corner of the bay was 
the little village of Zihuatanejo, which we 
found to be most primitive and sleepy and 
lost from civilization in its strange remote- 
ness. The houses were of adobe and palm- 
thatch. They were low in structure, and 
they toned in color from delicate pink to 
muddy yellow, from the green of fresh- 
picked fronds to the dull gold of old and 
faded ones. 

The streets, short avenues from a main 
broad plaza, were soft with deep sand. 
Wide and low-spreading branches of old 
gnarled trees shaded the village from the 
hot rays of the sun. Everywhere children 
played and with them, family-fashion, were 
dogs, parrots, chickens and pigs. Two 
diminutive deer played fearlessly in and 
out one group. Women cooked over small 
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in Zihuatanejo Bay, Mexico 


fires while men, clad in white shirts and 
trousers, stood idly by. 

Cross-breeds of Spaniards, Mexicans and 
Indians, with a few pure types, made up 
the population. The strain of Spanish 
blood carried down from the days when 
Cortez and his men landed on the shore of 
this inviting bay. Wesaw several strikingly 
beautiful children with black hair and eyes 
familiar to old Spain. They were haughty 
and aloof, not eager and vivacious as were 
other children of their age. 

So remote was the village from cities and 
cultural influence that the natives had no 
church or school, and the children knew no 
such thing as toys. From the family live 
stock they gathered their pets and play- 
things. The village had continued for 
centuries in the same primitive state in 
which Cortez had found it. 

The natives recognized our photographs 
of Marlin and broadbill swordfish. They 
also described another great leaping fish 
in terms so concise that they left no doubt 
that they referred to sailfish. They pro- 
fessed that earlier in the year these different 
kinds of fish, predominantly the sailfish, 
passed the bay in great numbers on their 
way south. There was promise of good 
fortune here, and we lost no time setting 
about to investigate it. 

Our first day of fishing was full of thrills. 
Excitement prevailed as soon as we left 
the bay and found ourselves in a school of 
leaping dolphin. They cut the water every- 
were. Beyond, several whales were blow- 
ing. As soon as I sighted them I signaled 
Z. G., and we turned their way to photo- 
graph. Such active blowing and diving! 
As we drew close we found these were sperm 
whales. They sounded, but had the good 
grace to return to the surface and give us 
splendid opportunities for photographs. 


One whale brought yells of delight when he 
exhibited a great white tail, something we 
had never before been privileged to see. 

Z. G. and Romer risked their lives to get 
good pictures. In the fascination of the 
chase we all ran much too close to the 
sounding area, but danger was forgotten 
through those thrilling moments. The 
whales threw spouts of spray fifteen feet 
in the air, making a peculiar whistling 
sound with the effort. 

One of the black-tailed whales kept close 
by the white-tailed fellow. At times 
they sounded together, and their great 
broad tails, lifted high, showed in spectacular 
contrast. There was an_ unparalleled 
magnificence in the sight. We could not 
leave them while they played so enticingly. 
First would come white spray of the break- 
ing water, then the heaving motion of the 
tremendous back as it appeared, a great 
forward movement leading down, hardly 
permitting the full body to show, then the 
tail high in the air, a great flashing fan that 
soon disappeared. 


E ran south to the White Friars, a 

cluster of twelve islands rising from one 
to two hundred feet above water and white 
with the deposit of many birds. At sight 
of us clouds of birds filled the air to circle 
high and scream defiance. Their aerie 
was indeed cosmopolitan, for with thousands 
of boobies were many white jaegers with 
long streaming tails and strange black 
birds resembling small gulls. 

The water around these islands was as 
full of fish as the air was full of birds. Never 
had we seen so many hungry fish or had so 
many strikes. The slightest motion of 
baits on the water started combat. It was 
a race each time; the fish flopped over each 
other in their efforts to reach the baits 


























Hard-fighting crevalle of forty pounds, 
enormous red snappers of sixty pounds and 
more, yellowtail twice the size of any I had 
ever seen at Catalina, mackerel of fifteen 
pounds, big rooster-fish and _needlefish 
three and four feet long. It seemed that 
throughout the journey on these southern 
seas we moved from one peak of excitement 
to another, each place surpassing the last. 

I saw Z. G. hook a very heavy rooster- 
fish. It was a high and lofty tumbler, a 
most terrific fighter. He kept the air astir 
with silver flashes. This was the begin- 
ning of many thrilling sessions with rooster- 
fish. Some measured five feet in length 
and ran to seventy-five pounds in weight. 
They were light-tackle busters with a 
vengeance. 

Around the White Friars the water was 
free from sharks, and we fished undisturbed 
and to our hearts’ content. On our return 
to the ship I saw three sailfish jumping, 
Z. G. had a broadbill swordfish hooked for 
a few minutes, and Romer became engaged 
with a large Marlin which, after jumping 
four times, broke the line. By this time 
our excitement was so intense that fishing 
caution was abandoned. We cared little 
if the fish were too large for our tackle— 
come one come all—for this was a time when 
our fishing appetites were satisfied. 

Every day the sea was smooth and blue, 
making generously comfortable fishing 
water, and light trade winds gave us delight- 
ful summer weather. There were so many 
places to go and so much to do that we 
wondered how we could make time for 
them ali. 

One day Romer and I ran up the coast to 
a wide, high beach, above which showed 
green trees that fringed a lagoon. A trip 
up the lagoon in a small rowboat opened our 
eyes to the hunting possibilities of the 
country. We saw many small deer and 
quantities of birds—pelicans and white 
cranes, ducks and geese, snipe, plover, 
cormorants and curlew. What a haven 
for game birds! Here I had my first sight 
of the beautiful pink flamingos traveling in 
a large flock. 


N our way out to the Fisherman we ran 

around the White Friars, which were 
too temptingly near for us to neglect. Ever 
our approach startled many birds to flight. 
Since we had not molested them, we pre- 
ferred to think that this procedure was 
purely their way of greeting us. If they had 
any fear, it left them as soon as we put 
baits overboard. They then made nui- 
sances of themselves, diving for the baits 
so assiduously that rarely did a fish get a 
chance at them. But fish were there, and 
we enjoyed watching them. 

When we left the Friars we ran into a 
stiff westerly wind that whipped the sea 
into big white-caps and sent spray over us, 
wetting us thoroughly. 

One of our choice places for baits we 
felicitously named Black Rock. There, 
one morning I passed a big sailfish swim- 
ming on the surface. He was traveling 
along fast, as if in search of food. I circled 
him and let out a bait where he could see 
it plainly. He made a running dive and 
took the bait from my hook as clean as 
any kingfish had ever done. Nothing 
finicky about that fish! He meant business 
and hit my bait like a Marlin swordfish. 

Another sailfish jumped in the distance. 
Time after time he slashed the water. 
Forthwith I hailed the other boat and told 
Z. G. and Romer my hard-luck story and 
started them with me on a race to find the 
fast fish. 

Still another jumped a short distance 
from Z. G.’s boat. Presently I saw a blue 
fin sail up to Romer’s artificial bait, and 
there followed a savage yank as a long 
fish grabbed it. Greatly excited, Romer 
bungled his strike, and then out into the 
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Zane Grey and the record sailfish which weighed 135 pounds 


air came a heavy sailfish, which, with a 
mighty shake, threw the plug twenty feet 
high. Z.G. called the boy pretty severely 
for not striking harder, but in the excitement 
I think he forgot it would be very hard to 
hook a sailfish on a plug. 

Several more sailfish showed—long, 
powerful jumpers. I watched my bait care- 
fully. Two catastrophes were sufficient. 
It was going to fall to the lot of one of us 
to catch the first Pacific sailfish. About 
noon, after patient fishing, I saw a purple 
and brown streak coming for my bait. I was 
all ready, and as he took the bait, turning 
rapidly with it, I set the hook with three 


good husky yanks. Thus the fun began. 

The sailfish sent water flying every- 
where. He was long, big around and black. 
Down he would go, and then up again to 
leap frantically. Cameras clicked. I could 
hear Romer yelling advice. What fisher- 
man can resist fighting another man’s 
fish in this manner, begging him to all 
kinds of caution? The thrill of Long Key 
fishing days returned, enhanced by the 
knowledge of a master specimen on hand. 

Fifteen wonderful jumps he made in his 
efforts to get away. He was a great 
fighter. Even at the boat he drenched us 
all while we were tying him up. But as I 
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looked at him I felt satisfied and rewarded. 
Z.G. loves a sailfish, and commenting on 
this one he was profuse in his praise of its 
beauty and force as a fighter. It was 9 feet 
4% inches in length and ran well over one 
hundred pounds. He differed in points from 
the Atlantic sailfish. He was very dark 
and glossy, with deep purple stripes showing 
on his sides, and had a very broad and 
powerful tail and a broad sail, purple and 
blue with black spots. 


N Y luck whetted the zeal of the others. 

Sailfishing became the order of the 
day. It was not long before Z.G. attracted 
our attention to a sail moving high above 
water behind his bait. What thrilling ad- 
venture! I saw the fish hit the bait, take 
it quickly and disappear. Z.G. made a clean 
miss, and Romer winked somberly at me. 

Fishing was much at a standstill after 
that. I had another thri}l when a whale 
of a Marlin, which would Surely have gone 
over five hundred pounds, followed my bait. 
He stayed deep and watched the bait dis- 
trustfully for a while. In the end he decided 
he had no use forit. This was an auspicious 
day for me and boded well for future events. 

At sundown, near Black Rock 
watched Romer catch a sixty-pound 
red snapper and battle with four 
husky rooster-fish. That night we 
were possessed with the subject of 
sailfish and Marlin, and planned 
astounding victories. 

About five miles above Zihua- 
tanejo Bay were the Moro Rocks, | 
another aerie, but one which be- 
longed to parrots and macaws. _ 
Their numbers were legion, and 
their general protest resounded in 
a clamor and excitement hereto- 
fore unparalleled. Perhaps it 
was nesting season, and they were 


afraid we would disturb their 
young. At any rate, it was uniqueto Wa 
be screamed at so shrilly and un- 
brokenly while pursuing an_inno- 
cent pleasure. 

Heavy currents and channels passed 
between the islands, and here we had 
many thrilling and successful fights with 


the rooster-fish. They were powerful, fast 
and possessed almost endless endurance. 
Many would run the whole length of the 
islands, two or three hundred yards. Fishing 
resolved into wild races through boiling 
water. Much light tackle was smashed 
at this place, proof of enjoyable hours. 
The screaming and calling of the macaws 
still ring in my ears. Long will I remember 
the quantities of fish, the great joy and 
strenuous action Z.G. found at Moro 
Rocks, and the wonderful ever-evident 
enthusiasm of Romer. Never had a young 
boy been so busy or had so many thrilling 
combats with so many varieties of fish. 
Z.G. and Romer had a contest for the 
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largest rooster-fish. As I recall, Z.G. 
won out in the end, although it took a 
mighty big one to beat Romer. 

Days passed quickly. We lost track of 
time. From early morning to sunset we 
were busily running the sea. If we tired 
of hunting sailfish, a short run to some of 
the rocks along the shore would afford im- 
mediate results among giant snappers, 
amberjacks, crevalle or rooster-fish. It was 
no trouble to get the anglers out in the 
morning. They were up at peep of day, 
making elaborate preparation, mending 
tackle, testing lines, gathering everything 
necessary for a same venture and, as 
my old cowboy used to say, “rarin’ to go.’ 

Romer and I had a bad day following 
our first experience with the sailfish. I 
hooked the first sailfish we saw, but in 
one jump he got away. This precipitated 
a day of disaster. Great sailfish would 


appear behind the baits, strike them, refuse 
them, or take them too gingerly. 


Romer 





Fighting a sailfish 


missed three sailfish in succession, and I 
was not up to form myself, missing two 
beggars whose terrific strikes almost yanked 
me from the boat. 

But this was Z.G.’s lucky day. While 
we were having our troubles he was en- 
joying himself hooking a fine sailfish, get- 
ting many beautiful jumps from it and 
joking us about our poor fishing. To add to 
our distress, Romer hooked a big hammer- 
head shark which delayed further sailfishing 
for a while. I sat in the shade of a big 


umbrella and watched the stubborn fight’ 

Romer worked vigorously, mindless of a 
hot sun, although he looked at times as if 
he might break under the strain. He proved 
unyielding. A 400-pound hammerhead is 
really a man’s job, but Romer finished this 
old scavenger in less time than I could have 
done it. 

A little later, when we were close on 
Z.G.’s track, we saw him jump hurriedly 
from the seat and point behind the boat 
where the wake of a fish and then a small 
black fin appeared. As quickly as the fin 
showed it disappeared, and it must have 
been at that moment that the fish took the 
bait. Z.G. struck savagely three times, 
and then the sea opened and out came the 
most wonderful Marlin swordfish we had 
ever seen. It must have weighed 500 
pounds—that at least. Sight of him was 
a breath-taking spectacle. 

Romer and I rushed for our cameras, 
and my heart sank as I remembered that 
Z.G. was using light tackle. I had stuck 
to my heavy tackle expecting this very 
thing to happen, but Z.G. had gone back 
to light tackle, keeping a heavy tackle 
baited at his side in the event that any 

very large fish appeared. This was 
the irony of fate. I looked up to see 
the magnificent fish standing up- 

right, shooting over the water on 

his tail. I saw him distinctly and 
realized that he must be heavier 
than my first calculation allowed. 
We were dumbfounded, almost 
paralyzed to inaction. 

Z.G. was the most dazed of any 
of us. He stood. His grip on his 
rod was vise-like as his eyes fol- 
lowed that lordly fish. Again the 
Marlin straightened out and 
started awa77 on a long run, jump- 
ing as he ran. We turned in pur- 

suit. Romer for once was quiet, 
and I knew he felt the tragedy of 
this encounter. Z.G.’s chance of 
losing that fish on that light tackle 
was a 100 to 1 shot. 
I was sick because catastrophe seemed 
imminent. This was the greatest Marlin 
we had ever looked upon—shoulders all 
of three feet, a thick powerful body and 
oh, what a tail! 

Z.G. settled down to the greatest battle 
of his life. He had nothing to say; he 
seemed overcome by the hopelessness of the 
task before him. We watched the great 
fight of our time. Four hours Z.G., with 
a delicate deftness and skill, battled with 
that fish in the wan hope of mastering him. 
We followed miles out, trying to encourage 
him and get good photographs. 

At times prospects were a bit hopeful. 
Z.G. would get the double line on the 
reel time and again, but could not hold it. 
Repeatedly he had to give the Marlin line 
because the final (Continued on page 99) 


A large sailfish performing that spectacular feat of walking on his tail 
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A battle-scarred veteran muskalonge comes to gaff in this month’s story. 
The fish is a first-prize winner, with a weight of 48 pounds 8 ounces 


F one were to judge from the amount of 

correspondence concerning angling 

matters which comes to FIELD AND 

STREAM, he might be led to believe 
that the muskalonge is the most sought for 
fish in the world. Scarcely a day passes 
but that some one wants to know something 
about the habits of the famed ‘Tiger of the 
North.” Where may he be taken? 
What is the proper tackle? When 
is the most propitious time? 

Few fish are more constantly dis- 
cussed than the muskalonge. Bitter 
disputes have arisen time and 
again as to his relative fighting 
qualities when compared with other 
fishes of similar species. Some 
anglers contend that he is not a 
whit better than his confrére, the 
great northern pike. They say he 
is only a pike of another color. 
This is true to a great extent; but 
the name muskalonge is something 
to conjure with. Perhaps psychology 
enters largely into the thing. 

Arguments concerning the rela- 
tive fighting qualities of fish are 
very much like controversies about 
smoking tobaccos, or food, or any- 
thing else. They are never settled. 
There is this much to say, however: 
the pike is an ubiquitous creature; 
he is found everywhere. The 
muskalonge’s habitat, however, is 
confined to a comparatively few 
parts of the country. Perhaps there 
is some truth in the old saying, 
“We treasure most that which is 
most difficult of attainment.” 

Those who have penetrated into 
the muskalonge country, and have 
spent days and weeks in pursuit of 
the fish, unanimously agree that the 
effort of catching him is well worth 
while. He is a courageous warrior 
when hooked on not too heavy 
tackle. The fact that the muska- 
longe grows to a large size un- 
doubtedly adds to the zest of the 
pursuit. 


N most countries where muska- 

longe are caught, the minimum 
legal size is seldom under eight 
pounds. A fifteen-pound musky is 
considered small. A twenty-pound 
fish, while getting an exclamation 
of interest from the uninitiated, seldom ruf- 
fles the eyebrow of a veteran muskalonge 
angler. If you want to make that chap 
take notice, you must produce fish from 
thirty pounds up. 

The season for catching muskalonge varies 
with the part of the country where the fish- 
ing is done. Ordinarily some few fish are 
taken during the month of June and some- 
times in the first part of July. When the 
hot weather comes, the musky sheds its 
teeth and is more or less dormant, refus- 
ing to take lures again until September. 
During the bracing days of early autumn, 
muskalonge fishing is usually at its best. 
All of the month of September usually 
affords good sport, and it often lasts until 


the middle of October if the weather re- 
mains mild. 

The question of where to fish for muska- 
longe is always anxiously considered by 
those who have never engaged in the sport. 
Aside from the Ohio River and Tennessee 
districts, which section contains a smaller 
and different species of musky, the best 
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Charles Turgrimson’s first-prize fish, which weighed 


48 pounds 8 ounces. Some musky! 


grounds extend, roughly, from the St. 
Lawrence section west through northern 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota and 
include parts of Quebec and Ontario, 
notably the Lake of the Woods district. 
Speaking again of weight, it was said that 
a thirty-pound musky elicits the interest 
of the veteran angler, A fish of this size 
begins to get into the big class. Forty- 
pound fish are not caught every day; but 
when one is fortunate enough to hook into, 
and land, a musky having a weight of the 
one in this story, he is undoubtedly at the 
top of the ladder. Those who have caught 
muskalonge will congratulate Mr. Charles 
Turgrimson because they have been there 
and know what it means to take such a 


trophy, Those anglers who hve always 
aspired to the ranks of the musky fishermen 
may hope some day to be fortunate enough 
at least to hook such a splendid specimen. 
The weight of this fine fish, which took a 
first prize in the 1926 Field and Stream 
Fishing Contest, was 48 pounds 8 ounces. 
Its length was 52% inches, and its girth 
25% inches. The super-muskalonge 
was caught at Big St. Germain Lake, 
Wisconsin, on August 27th. The 
rod used was a Quetsch and Senseba 
hand-made split bamboo 5 feet 10 
inches in length, the reel a No. 4 
Meek, and the line a black In- 
vincible, No. 1, testing 18 pounds. 
The bait used was a live sucker. 


WISCONSIN MUSKIES 
GROW BIG 


By Charles Turgrimson 


OR a first-class vacation, here’s 

a recipe that’s hard to beat: Start 
with two reliable fishing pals, pick 
yourself a good muskalonge country, 
add one automobile and be sure 
there are good roads adjacent to 
lakes which you know contain fish 
of quality. Choose the dwindling 
days of summer, when the muska- 
longe is in a fighting mood, and get 


started. It’s a combination you 
can’t beat. 
My partners -were Chris and 


Fred, and rivalry was keen among 
us. In fact, we agreed to contribute 
to a pot, the man getting the largest 
fish of the trip to take all. We 
chose Sayner, Wisconsin, on account 
of its many advantages. 

The first part of the trip did not 
yield me much in the way of fish, 
and toward the close of the vacation 
I found I was in the ‘down and 
outer” class. Chris had a 22- 
pound musky to his credit, and 
Fred was ahead with a 26-pounder. 
Obviously, something had to be 
done about it. After a hasty con- 
ference, we decided to drive to Big 
St. Germain Lake, a body of water 
which has always been famous for 
its large muskalonge. We were told 
that if we got anything there it was 
apt to be big. 

The lake was rather difficult to 
fish because it kicked up quite a fuss when 
there was even a slight breeze blowing. 
Dick, our guide, did not know the water 
any too thoroughly, and we were forced 
to seek local information as to the location 
of the best feeding grounds for muskalonge. 
As is often the case, there were plenty of 
people who knew where these grounds were, 
but none seemed able to describe their 
geographical location in a satisfactory way. 
We were told about a certain growth of 
rushes near where a deep weed bed ran 
out into the lake. That was supposed to 
be the magic place. 

Due to strong winds, we had to do con- 
siderable prospecting before we were able 
to locate the spot. (Continued on page 101) 
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PROFITABLE USE OF WASTE 
LAND 


ORESTRY students and experts are 

coming more and more to the opinion 

that it is unprofitable to try to devote 

all waste lands to the cultivation of 
timber. We have been accustomed to 
assume that any of the so-called waste lands 
which are unfit for cultivation may profit- 
ably be used for forestry purposes. This, it 
would appear, is very far from the fact as 
clearly shown by Aldo Leopold, Director of 
the U. S. Forestry Products Laboratory of 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

The growing of trees for lumber or other 
timber uses is a practical business proposi- 
tion, and it has been found that many areas 
of cut-over timber land cannot profitz ably be 
reforested with the same or any other 
character of forests and are, therefore, al- 
lowed to remain waste. 

There is every indication that in the 
future the growth of timber for commercial 
purposes will com- 
pete more and more 
with agriculture be- 
cause the better 
grades of land will 
produce better tim- 
ber and more quick- 
lv than low-grade 
land. This fact 
opens up possibili- 
ties for the use of 
much greater areas 
for recreational pur- 
poses than has here- 
tofore been consid- 
ered possible. Low- 
grade land which 
may not be of the 
quality suitable 
either for profitable 
agriculture or com- 
mercial timber will 
usually sustain the 

character of growth 
neniel for wild ani- 
mal life and is well 
adapted for use on 
that account as 
hunting ground. , 

In the classifica- 
tion of land which 
is now going on in 
many states, the 
use of land for recreational purposes as 
hunting areas might very well be taken into 
consideration, and lands which are obviously 
not suited to agriculture or profitable fores- 
try be classed as public recreational lands. It 
has often been argued that we cannot afford 
to use our lands for purposes of this kind; 
but in case they cannot be profitably used 
for other purposes, which is the case in 
many instances, they might well be dedica- 
ted to the use of the public for recreation 
and enjoyment. 


We quote Mr. John B. Burnham, presi- 
dent of the American Game Protective 
Association, on this point who says: ‘For 


recreational use these waste lands are ideal. 
We do not want tree cutting on them, and 
the factor of slow timber growth is un- 
important. The trees may be short and 
scraggy scrub, useless for lumber but all 
the more picturesque and desirable for the 
landscape. The sand and_ gravel in- 
sures pure water in the streams and lakes 


and good drainage from the sanitary 

standpoint. The value of this class of 

land depends, therefore, solely upon its 
” 


use for recreational purposes. 
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DEER ARE DANGEROUS PETS 


HE California Board of Fish and Game 
Commissioners is having much diffi- 
culty to educate tourists to let wild fawns 
alone. Whenever a young deer is found 
by tourists it is almost invariably picked 
up and taken home under the impression 
that it is lost or abandoned by its mother. 
Fawns so found are very seldom aban- 
doned. The mother is almost invariably 
near by and will take care of her offspring 
if it is let alone and she is allowed to do so. 
Besides being unlawful to capture young 
deer in this manner in nearly every state, it 
is a mistaken practise from every stand- 
point. While a fawn is a beautiful and 
attractive creature around the house, as 
soon as it attains a few months’ age it 
becomes a nuisance and as it approaches 





Fawns are pretty pets, but dangerous when grown up 


maturity it is dangerous. It is not safe to 
have full grown deer around, especially 
males, where there are children. They 
must be confined in order to be safe, as is 
the case with bears, and then they are no 
longer pets. Unless there is absolute proof 
of the death of the mother of the fawn, it 
should be invariably unmolested. 


TROUT MUST HAVE COVER 


ROUT need vegetation along their 
native streams as much as the various 
species of game birds and animals need 
cover, and for much the same reason. 
The small insects upon which these fish 
feed are to be found only in waters where 
there is a certain amount of vegetation. 
That is the reason why some streams in 
pastured lands are unsuited for trout, since 
there is no natural food to be found in them. 
In the same way, many streams and lakes 
which have had a large number of bass or 
other game fish planted in them have been 
ruined by the inroads of carp. The carp, 
being vegetarians in their diet, clean up the 
water plants upon which the small insects 


live, and the game fishes, particularly the 
young of those species, perish. 

Sportsmen who live in close proximity to 
good trout streams should encourage leaving 
brush and other shrubbery along the banks 
of such streams. Many excellent streams 
have been ruined by the destruction of the 
trees and brush along the banks, exposing 
the surface of the water to the sun. Trout 
fishermen all know of streams, formerly 
prolific, which now yield only very few fish 
simply because the trees along the bank have 
been removed. Instead of being clear and 
cold, the water is muddy and warm, being 
exposed to the rays of the sun. 


THE SPORTSMEN’S RESPONSI- 
BILITY 


T is time that we realized that fish and 

game cannot be had as a gift, like manna 
from heaven. It requires money in large 
amounts to operate game farms and fish 
hatcheries, to patrol the game fields and to 
enforce the law, to 
control vermin and 
plant and distribute 
food and to do the 
multifarious other 
things that are nec- 
essary in preserv- 
ing and perpetuat- 
ing game and fish. 

It is also prepos- 
terous to expect 
that the paltry one 
or two dollar license 
fee that we pay the 
state for the privi- 
lege of hunting and 
fishing will ever be 
sufficient to accu- 
mulate funds 
enough to provide 
fish and game for 
everybody. 

It is, therefore, 
up to the individual 
sportsman and 
sportsmen’s clubs 
to work out their 
own salvation in 
providing an abun- 
dance of fish to 
catch and game to 
shoot. Granted ef- 
ficient management 
and _ intelligent administration, we may 
assume that we can have fish and game in 
proportion to the amount of money we are 
willing to invest in it. 

The state and Federal fish hatcheries are 
able to furnish fish fry almost without limit, 
but there is a very definite limit to the 
number of large fingerlings or yearlings that 
can be supplied, owing to limited facilities 
for retaining and limited funds for feeding 
during the period of growth. Many sports- 
men’s clubs are in position and have oppor- 
tunities for establishing rearing stations 
just as is being done by a number of progres- 
sive clubs throughout the country, par- 
ticularly in New England and New York. 

The same plan may be followed with 
respect to the stocking of the game fields 
with ring-necked pheasants and later on 
undoubtedly with other species of game 
birds. State and private game farms are 
able to supply pheasant eggs in great 
numbers, but their facilities for supplying 
birds for stocking are limited as are the 
fish hatcheries. A number of sportsmen’s 
clubs in New York and elsewhere have been 
very successful in hatching pheasant eggs 
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and rearing the young to the proper age 
for liberation. 

One vital essential in work of this kind 
is competent management. The care and 
feeding of young fish require skill and 
experience just as does the hatching and 
care of young game birds. If this factor 
is properly looked after, success is reasonably 
certain. License fees will probably never 
be high enough to supply all the funds 
needed, neither can appropriations be se- 
cured in adequate amounts. The non- 
hunter will not object, perhaps, to paying 
for enough game to look at; but if we are 
to have enough to shoot, the sportsmen 
must be the chief contributor. 


GREAT TREE PLANTING 
RECORD 


URING the past spring tree-planting 

period 21,564,175 trees from the New 
York state nurseries were planted in that 
state. The fall plantings will bring the 
total for the year up to 25,000,000 trees, an 
increase of nearly 5,000,000 over the pre- 
vious year. Included in the planting was 
the re-foresting of 25,000 acres of denuded 
cut-over lands. 

Farmers take a greater portion of the 
trees furnished by the nurseries than any 
other group, the plantings on farms and 
private lands aggregating over 9,000,000 
trees. Plantings on state lands numbered 
nearly 3,000,000 trees, while cities, villages, 
counties, towns and schools took another 
3,000,000. Industrial concerns, including 
railroads, took over 2,000,000, and boy 
scouts planted 86,500 trees. 

It is expected that the next year’s out- 
put of the state nurseries will show a cor- 
responding increase. 


THE NATIONAL GAME 
CONFERENCE 


OUBTLESS the fact that Judge Lee 
Miles, Chairman of the State Game 
and Fish Commission of Arkansas, is also 
Chairman of the National Game Conference, 
which meets this year in New York City on 
December 5th and 6th, will bring to the 
front in that convention of conservationists 
the question of flood control as related to 
preservation of wild animal life. 

The loss of wild life in the lower Missis- 
sippi valley during the flood period of the 
recent spring and early summer has been 
appalling. In large areas it is generally 
reported that nearly all wild animal and 
bird life was seriously depleted and in some 
cases practically wiped out. Therefore, 
all sportsmen and conservationists are 
vitally interested in any program of flood 
prevention. 

The National Game Conference, which is 
held annually under the auspices of the 
American Game Protective Association, 
brings together for consultation and dis- 
cussion more game officials, scientists, 
sportsmen, anglers and wild life lovers than 
any other gathering in America. This con- 
ference has been held annually since the 
organization of the Association, and the 
forthcoming will be the fourteenth in the 
series. Canadian officials and sportsmen 
take an active part in this conference, which 
is international in scope. The government 
of Mexico has heretofore been represented, 
—_ delegates are usually present from 

Alaska. 

The annual session of the American 
Gamekeepers’ Society is also held in con- 
nection with this conference, where the lead- 
ing gamebreeders and gamekeepers of the 


country gather together and discuss their 
problems. Game breeding i is growing rap- 
idly, not only as a private undertaking on 
large estates and in a commercial way, but 
as an activity of the various state game de- 
partments. A great many of the states 
now operate game farms on a large scale. 
While the ring-necked pheasant has been 
the chief species propagated on these game 
farms, experimental work is making progress 
with the bobwhite quail and the Hungarian 
partridge, both of which will undoubtedly 
in time be produced in large numbers under 
artificial conditions. 

The Game Conference has various stand- 
ing committees which are studying the 
question of vermin control, the relation of 
sportsmen to farmers, and various problems 
of game legislation. The forthcoming con- 
ference will be attended by upwards of 
1,000 interested men. 


HORICON MARSH TO BE 
RESTORED 


HE famous Horicon Marshes of Wis- 

consin, which were drained some years 
ago, thus destroying one of the best water- 
fowl resorts in America, having failed to 
meet the expectations of the drainage pro- 
moters as agricultural land, are to be 
operated as a duck marsh. 

The Wisconsin legislature has very wisely 
provided for the condemnation of 40,000 
acres of this tract, which was drained in 
1910, and has provided for an annual appro- 
priation of $25,000 per vear for the next ten 
years for the purchase of land, construction 
of buildings, equipment and operation of the 
wild life refuge marsh, under the supervision 
of the State Conservation Commission. A 
dam will be erected below the marshes to 
maintain the water in them at suitable 
level. The bill as passed also provides for 
the establishment of a fur farm on the 
property under the supervision of the com- 
mission, it being the expectation that the 
income from the furs will help defray ex- 
penses of maintaining a refuge and re- 
storing the marsh. 

There are many other instances of unwise 
drainage in the country which should be 
treated in the same manner. 

CANADA ACKNOWLEDGES 
BENEFITS 
wy spring shooting of migratory game 
birds had not been abolished through- 
out North America in 1916, there would not 


now be left a sufficient number of birds of 
certain important species to provide shoot- 
ing for anybody, either in spring or fall.” 

This considered opinion of a Canadian 
game conservationist is quoted in the 
official publication of the Department of 
Interior of Canada, and brings into high 
relief the benefits of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty- between Canada and the United 
States and the Acts which supplement it. 

Facts concerning the possible practical 
extermination of some of our remaining 
species of migratory waterfowl led to the 
general acceptance by sportsmen of the 
prohibition of spring shooting as a necessary 
provision. Under the old piecemeal methods 
of local regulation on the one hand and the 
decreased area of breeding grounds and 
increased efficiency of hunting arms on the 
other, many species of migratory game 
birds were, before 1916, dwindling in 
numbers in a most rapid and alarming 
manner. Crossing as they did provincial, 
state and national boundaries in their semi- 
annual flights, the birds could not be pro- 
tected unless the regulations were conti- 
nent-wide. That was secured by the Treaty, 
and like good sportsmen the different prov- 
inces and states are playing the game. In 
the United States the shooting of ducks 
and geese stops on January 31. 

Every one knows that there is no surer 
way to exterminate any animal or bird than 
to pursue and harry it immediately before 
and during the breeding season. Taking 
into consideration that every bird arriving 
in Canada has survived a winter and two 
migrations, it is probably not over the 
mark to say, from the standpoint of bird 
conservation, that each bird killed in spring 
is the equivalent of four or five killed in the 
autumn. The abolition of spring shooting, 
according to reports from all parts of the 
country, has increased the fall flights, and 
birds are now nesting in localities where 
they had not been seen for so long that 
people had come to believe they never 
nested there. 

The object, of course, in these measures is 
not to reduce human profit and pleasure, 
but to increase it by perpetuating and in- 
creasing the numbers of the animals or 
birds concerned. Speaking of the dominion 
as a whole, Canada has held a good stock of 
moose and deer and is rapidly bringing back 
the buffalo and the elk, and there is every 
reason to believe that the same happy result 
will follow the efficient management of 
North America’s wild ducks and geese. 














tion including subscription to 
STREAM.” 


FIELD AND STREAM 


If you are already 


tion that fact. 


Name 


SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATIONS 


American Game Protective Association, 
2273 Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
“AMERICAN GAME” 


Membership in Am. Game Prot. Assn. 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME 


a subscriber to 
renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription please men- 


Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 


and “FIELD AND 


Combination Price 


$3.00 





“Field and Stream” and wish to 








Date Address 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IssueD JULY 26, 1927 


OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME, 1927-28 


Posten No. 46 (Bi) 





Compiled by Franx L. Eannsnaw, Assistant, Interstate Commerce in Game, Division of Migratory-Bird Treaty and Lacey Acts Enforcement, Bureau of Biological Survey 
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THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. 
AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as the Federal law prohibits hunting migratory game birds from sunset 
and some States further restrict shooting hours. 

the bird known as 
pheasant” 
is restricted to Old World pheasants. 

ARE ADVISED to obtain from State game commissioners the full text of game laws in 


CONSULT FEDERAL 
to half an hour before sunrise 
The term “‘rabbit"’ includes hare; ‘‘quail,” 
(known as “‘partridge’’ in the North and “ 
introduced pheasant” 
PERSONS 
importance 





are omitted from this poster. 


Open seasons for NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXICO are not included in the 
Season 192 
D.C. 


The Bulletin on “Game Laws for the 


f Agriculture, Washington, 


Farmers’ 
Department « 





Field and Stream—October, 1927 
When the season is closed for a fixed period the date terminating the close season is given, 


“partridge” in the South; ‘“‘grouse’’ includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed grouse 
in the South), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage hens; 


States where hunting is contemplated, as provisions of minor 


tables, but are summarized in the last two paragraphs below. 


7-28," and a directory of game protection officials may be had free, when issued, on application to the 


ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 
















All bu rohibited ley Nat a! Park, Katmai 

d Glacier Bay National Mo ands ling Bnim - 

ad), and other bird and gar on Krus z “~ ar * Partof 
shikof Islands f Buckland 
Kobu f 


Arizona.— Bobu? no open season. Mourning dove, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; w 
31 




























wings, July i5-De 

Arkansas. — Deer (male), turkey gobbler, Nov. 14-N 19 and Dee. 20-Jan.1 
gobblers, additiona ason i Apr. 1-Apr Squirrel, Ma 
15-June } and Oct. b-Ja 1 

Californie —E er (male, except spike buck), in Districts 2, 2%4, and 3, Aug.l- 

1 Districts 1, 4, 444, 434, 23, 24 2 Oct. 15 

D. strict 1 mule deer m ave more than 2 r 
Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in District 144, Sept. 1-Oct. 1 B 1hy 
2, and 2%, no close season. M and 1h 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31 in State, no open sea i 
414, and 4% 31. (For counties 
“Game 8, 1927 

SS lands, member of fam re 
pl may lw lands deer destroying ec 

wing er i. a to commissioners within 

Set (mud her 31 

Delaware.— Dove, New Castle County pen season 

District of Seer bia.—Hunting permitted y on es of Easter 
Branch, por Anacostia Bridge, ar Potomsa 

Teckte op male) ms and Saturd ca 

ing August lamonia 

te we Lave: Le yonM ay, Wed 
day, and Fri { each week 

Georgia. —Foz squirrel, no open season 

IWdaho.— Deer, mountain goat, in Adams, Butte, Custer, E 

Valley Counties . t 












1-Nov Js; 
di Teton 





speci - license, fee 


f re 
ties only, Oct. 15-Oct 25. 








thern zoue, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; in central zone, Aug. 1- 
ne Ja ly 1-Dee. 1. (For counties in each zone, see 
Kansas.—For equirrel, Aug. 1-Jan. 1; other squirrels, po open season. 


Kentucky.—Coot, gallinule, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. 


Louisiana. — Deer, in Concordia, Avoyelles, Rapides, Vernon d all parishes 
1 
































north thereof, Dec. 1-Jan. 15; in pari south, Nov. I-Jan. 5 
Maine.—Deer, in Androscoggin, Cumberla: Kennebec, Knox, Lincolr 
Sagadahoc, Waldo, a i Nov. 30; in Hancock and 
Washington Co wo € Stat e, Oct. 16-Nov. 30. 
wll moose, in scot, Piscataquis 
Somerset, Waldo ond Washington Counties, N 26; in rest of 
State, no open season. Hare, rabbit, in Andros Sagadahoc, and 
ork Counties, Oct. 1-Feb. 29. See also “G s, 1927-28.") 
Marylend.— Deer (male—having 4 or more pe to one antler), in Allega 
County and within game preserves i sot fence in Was! 
ton County, Dec. 1- Dec. i Squirrel, do additi | open season, § 
1-Sept. 30, exeept in “Allegany, Balt m - Jarrett, Howard, and Wash- 
ington Counties. Wild turkey, Garrett County, Nov. 10, 1930. 
Massechusetts.— Deer, hare, in Essex County, no open season. Hare, rabb 
in Nantucket County, Oct. 20-Feb. 29; in “ounty, Nov. 15-Feb. 15 


in Berkshire County 
re ype 





unties, no se In Dukes 
~ Oct 1-Jan. i. and Wilson snipe, 











Stiehigen—D rector of conservation may shorten or —_ season or other- 
my taking yr peep es of game. Low nsula, rabdb 
b are, Or S-Jan. 31, and =» wahoe or jack rabbit, Oct 25-Fet 15. Upper 
7 rabbits t. 1-Feb 1 
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Oct. 15, 1928; uhite-breasted or sharp-tailed grouse 
nada spruce grouse, No open season, 

May 1-June 1 and Oct. 1-Dec. 15. Boards of super- 

seasors. For local regulations apply to sheriff 


Minnesota — Ru fed grows 
Sept. 1-Sept. 30, Canad 


ee i—s 





shorten cr 
my clerk at cour 
















or ¢ 
Montana — Deer, either sex 
Madison, Mineral, 







ad, Flathead, Glacier, Lake. 

s, and in part of Raval! 
in part of Ravalli C 
Dawson, Garfic 
» Ri ehland, Roosevelt, Ro: 
and 


rex 
Carter, Custer, 





. tin, Lewis and Clark, 
; in part of 
nd in part of P 





ov Ne 
Nov 10- Nov 32; is 
of Ravalli Ce 


unless shorter nm rest of State 


romission; i 


open season 
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Nevada.—Boarls of ¢ ers may designate 16-d y coe season | West Visginia—fed squirrel, unprotected Quail, in Marshall County, Nov, 

on buck deer vetween Oc 31 instead of Oct. 16-31; may fix open 1, 1929 

» phe ats nd valley qu nc nay shorten open seasons 
sige oy : pa oc "as 4 fowl may be | Wisconsin.— Deer (male) in Pierce, Barron, Eau Claire, Rush, Price, Lincol 
Saturday, and Sunday y Seon week during L ade, Oconto, and em — nae ei ale ° ie - Se at 
nO ? State, no open scason. quirrel, in Crawfor Richland, anc ernon 
31 t12 and 31, sev, 1, aS Counties, Oct. 1-Jan. 1; in Dodge, Fond du Lac, Jefferson, Kenesh: 
7 " Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine, Walworth, ash , and Waukeshs 
New eee ox PTS i Cons ¢ ty, Oct. 15-Nov. 30 Countics, no open season; in rest of State, Nov. 1-Feb. 1. Grouse, ig 
Nov. 15-Dec eshire County, Dee. 1-Dec. 15; ’ Cal met, Columbia, Crawford, Grant, Iowa, Lafayette, Manitowoe, Polk, 
Nov. 1-Dee 18 in rest of State, Dec. 1 Dec. 31. a. d Richland, Sa k, Vernon, and Winnebago Counties, no open season. 
Hillsboro, Merrimack, Rockingham, and Strafford Cou unties only, Nov. 1- P innaied or sharp-tailed grouse), in Barron, Calumet, 
Nov. 6 ford, Dane, wg ame: oS Green awa, 
ey.—Queil in Ber s fudson, Hunt nm, Morris, Passaic. isha, a Crosse, ette, Lincoln, Manitowoc, Mik 
me Some y. St It : e~ : W ren Goa c3, 73 Hen Ozaukee, Polk, Racine, Richland, Rock, Sauk, St Croix, 
M Middle Vernon, Walworth, Washington, Waukesha, Waupaca, and Winnebago 
Counties, no open season. Duck, cool, gallinule, Sept. 16-Dec. 20; goose 
| ar { brant, Sept. 16-Dee. 31. (See “ *Game Laws, 1927-28."’) 
pen season on gam: me (s Game Lan 

ndacks, Oct 5, except Wyomi ne —Deer (male), in Park County, Sept. 15-Nov. 30; in Albany and 
ite Creek, Wast t \ Carbon Counties, Oct. 15- Nov. a, in Big Horn, Crook, Niobrara, W ashakie, 





Rer ivan, a and Weston Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in Campbell and Goshen Counti 
Oct. 1, 1929; in rest of State, Oct. 1-Oct. 15. Elk, in Lincoln, Teton, 
Sublette, Park, and part of Fremont, Sept. 15-Nov. 30; In Sheridan Cor anty, 
Oct. 15; in rest of State no tony season, Male mc untain ’ 

sunty only, Sept. 15-) 0. Bull moose and buck en 
issue 100 perm Poo moose and 1,000 for 
Grouse (except sage genes, in bs mpbell and’ Crook Counties, / 
Sept. 1; in Albany Bie ‘onverse, Goshen, Hot Springs, Johnson, 
Laramie, Natr na, hicbone Pak Platte, Uinta, and Washakie Counties, 
Oct. 1, 1929. ‘age grouse, in Albany, Carbon, Hot Springs, Lincoln, 
eg es k, Sheridan, Sweetwater, Teton, Uints, and Weston Counties, 
g. 15 31. 


aware, Orange 






























2 grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 16; 
Pembina, and Roulette Counties | CANADA. —Com: ate with Commissioner, Canadian National Barks, 
16-Dee. 31 Ottawa, Ont., for 1927 amendments to the Canadian Regulations on 
Ki ywa, and Maj or snties Migratory Birds. 
i may not be t : i : 
ay Ee, h week d | alberta All big game must have horns at least 4 inches long. Deer, moose, 








u, in Forest Reserves of Rocky Mountains, under special ‘license, 
t. 31 


an eli 


30; 


in rest eae he umbia.—Open seasons on talnedt ag birds fixed annually by 








4 California or valle Council, which may be obt rovincial Game We 
“t matills, ont | B. C. Bull moose, in Atlin ‘ ’ > 
sant, in Baker, Gilliam | Districts and wre of main line Can im Nati mal Railway in Ones 
Wallowa, and. | Electoral District, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in C ia Electoral District (except 








n, 
Oct. 


t 
ndays, 
















































1-Oct. 31; in west of Columbia “River), Oct. 1-Oect. 31; in rest of Province, no open 
4 season. Bull caribou, in Eastern District, except in Mackenzie and Skeena 
Nov Electoral Districts, Cariboo Electora! District wes of Fraser River, and 
nt, bl except south main line Canadian Pacific Railway, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in rest 
, Line of Province, no open season. ull elk (wapiti), in Fernie and Cranbrook 
i 5 ny om or 7 ‘and Ca Electoral Districts and in Columbia Electoral District (except west of 
fornia or valley quail in Coos, Curry, Jackson, and Josephine Counties Columbia River), Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in rest of Province, no open season, 
Oct. 15-Oct. 31. s Mele mountain ane in Seaters ay 4 north “ Canadian hee 
‘ Railway and in Cariboo an Lillooet Electoral Districts south « 
Bhede re —Qua: Island of Rhode Island, Nov. 1, 1928. Gent game parallel and west of Fraser River, Sept. 1-Nov. 15; in Fernie, Cranbrook, 
and gray squirrels, on Island of Conanicut, Nov. 1, 1928 and Columbia Electoral Districts, Oct. 1-Oct 31; in rest of Province, no 
South Carolina. —Between September 1 and Thanksgiving Day rabbite may open season. Mountain goat, in Eastern District (except between Columbia 
unted without firearms and squirrels without d 7 ‘“ and Fraser Rivers and oe 3 main line Canadian Pacific Rai! vay from 
: . Revelstoke to Asheroft), Sept. 1-Dee. 15; in Western District (except on 
South Dakota.— D. ell, Corson, Dewey, Harding, Perkins, Eeties, Vancouver Island), Sept. 3 bee. 15. Male deer (mule, white-tail, coast) 
Walworth iz no open season. Chinese, ring-necked, in Eastern District peselen white-tail in North and agan and 
prairie chicken, pinnated, while- breas ted, Similkamecn Electoral Districts and west of summit of } a ountains 
se may be taken under regulations of in Grand Forks-Greenwvod Electoral District, no open seasc Sept. 1- 
ent « re, Pierre Dec. 15; in Western District, Sept 15-Dee. 15, cacept in North Ay Routh 
atham County, no open season. Rabbit, in Coke. Saanich’ and Highland Districts on Vancouver Island, Sept. 15- —_ 3, 
Hardin, Hawkins, rn Johnson, wrence, and oy on Queen Charlotte Islands, no open season. Bvar 
Counties, oy 15- Haywood and Mc- white or Kermode bear), in Eastern Distriot, Sept. 1-June 30; in Western 
Cc ¢. 10-Feb. 14; in itendeuten x aay Oct. 25-Mar District, Sept. Fa my 15. Waterfowl, coot, Wilson snipe * — 
in rest of State, no close season. Quail, in Decatur County, Dec. o District, Sept. 15-Dec. 31; in Western District, Oct. 15- 
Fe’ n Favette Cour ty, Dee. 10-Feb. 15; in Lauderdale and Hardin goose and one south of 52d parallel, Nov. 1-Feb. 15. W wtoey D ine, 
in Haywood County, Dec. 10-Feb. 14; in west summit C; ee and south Atlin Electoral District, ex 1 oe 
ov 2+ “Feb. 1 1; in McNairy County, Dec. 20-Feb. 15; migratory birds, east of Alta Lake Railway Station on Pacif 
b in Sullivan County, Nov. 25- Eastern Railway in Lillooet Electoral District. Eastern District ir ial 
‘oun hy N av 35 5 x Be 15; in Claiborne and Monroe rest of Province 


on. Wild turkey, in Lauderdale County only, Nov 





Counties, no open se 
. i 


| Manitoba.—Duck, north of 53d parallel, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 











n : laiborne C. 0 on, 
ve ” Cutberne oe on New Brunswick.— Deer, on Grand Manan, Coe »bello, and Deer Islands, 20 
Texas. — Sante 1, additional season, May 1—July 31, except in Austin, Bandera open season, but a cealdeas of Grand Manan or Campot ello Island, under 
Burnet, “Caldwell, Kerr, Kimble, Llano, vaca, McCulloch $1 license from Minister, may take one deer, -Dee. Waterfowl 
Menard, Mills, Real, Ss 5 Sehl eicher, Uvalde and rail, on islands in Grand Manan Group, Oct. 15-Jan. 3 


1 Wharton ties, noc 
jaigo, Kenedy, Kleberg, } 
1930. Prairie chicken, 


Viet ria, af 





Wild turkey, in Brooks 


illacy Counties, | Northwest Territories.— Additional season on caribou and as Aug. I- 


Sept. 30. Female caribou, mountain we or mountain goat with you! 
at foot, and their young, no open season. Governor General in Cow 
may, by regulation, alter seasons. 

| Nova Scotia.— Deer and moose, on Ges Breton Island, and deer in Inverness 
and Victoria Counties, no o| ason. Goose, brant, in Shelburne and 
Queens Counties, under license Rooms Minister, Nov. 1-Feb. 14; o duck, 





16, 
Wheeler Counties, Sept. 1, 1929. 


Nov in Co 
Mou rni "9 dove, in North Zone, Sept 1- 


Oct. 31; in South Zone, Nov. 1-Dec no open season in area west of 


line from At atin ss monomer ag _ ific, Brazos River, and Beaumont 
ch of Fe to Cleveland, 
lk 


Jouston 
at 


East & West Texas 


ogansport and east and 










L ithe T & Pacis ‘ < L ern Railr vad a Austin to in Digby, Shelburne, Queens, and Yarmouth Counties, Oct. 15- 31. 
Py) ~ and e Texas ‘acific rom ongview t arshal! an Pex- 
White-w lor ae Ontario. Dew, hg moose, caribou, north of Canadian Government Railway, 
ape eg yg ng 16 ion asi: : song og Sept. 15-Nov. 20; cg no Canadian Government Railway to French and 





North Zone h Zone, 
i South Zones under State Le po Federal 

nm migratory game birds ar ded by line from Rio Grande 
River through Del Rio and the Intern Great Northera ne 





ges Rivers, Oct. Noy. 30; south of French and Mattawa Rivers, 
30, poh on St. Joseph Island, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. Bide 
duck, be “Ot Quebec- ee line of Canadian National Raik 








tee 




















from San Antonio to Austin and Longview and the Texas & Pacific way only, Sept. 1- 
Railroad from Longview to Marshall and Texarkana. Quebec.— Moose, south of St. a = Sept. 20-Dec. 31. 
Utah —Waterfoul. coot,-gallinules, Wilson. snipe, in Beaver, Emery, Grand, Saskatchewan. — Deer, ly), caribou, north of Township 4, 
kK Millard, Morgan, Rich, San Juan, Sevier, Summit,. Uintah, Nov. 15-Dee. 14; ens Pomenee , DO Open season. 
9 " t iW ashington Counties, Oct. 1-Jan duck, in Fish Lake 
Game Preserve, Oct. 1+Nov. 30. Commissioner may fix open seasons on 
qe use, and dove. 
tained, BOUTOCNSL AND Have, rabbit, plarmigan, willow use or partridge, 
Vermont.— Deer, in Franklia County, Jan. 1, 1932. plover, curlew, snipe, or other wild or migratory (except wild goes 
vee Dinwiaae in Chesterfield Be» Nessenens Counties, yon. 1-Nov. 30; and crow, unprotected), Sept. 20-Jan. 
in Dinwiddie County, Nov Dec. 31; in King George, Lancaster, North- table 
umberland, Richmond, Rockingham, Stafford, and Westmoreland Coun- MEXICO.— White-tailed deer (male), Oct. 16-Feb 15 - mountains about 
ties, no open se: protected in national forest areas; bull elk on) tands); July 1-Oct. 31 (Gulf and Pacific slo Sooshe « Fy lorest deer 
. , ( sae (male), ar. I-June : 30 (in low country). R 
in Bland, Craig, Giles, — jomery, and ae Counties, Dee. 1-Deec. 3. no ope! : ‘gwen, Oct. 1-Feb. 2, ute 
Quail, in'Dinwiddie County, Nov. 1-Jan 1-Sept. 30; whiteseinged and’ 4 6-Nov. 15; 9 
Washington —Open seasons on deer taal, a rabbit, squirrel, and upland Nov. 1-Feb. 29; other shorebirds, Aug. 16-Sept. iss Pigeon. ‘armadill lo, Oct. 
ame birds fixed by county game commissions. lk, in Benton, Kittitas, 1-Dee. 31. Wild Fair curassow, —, and peccary, pt. 1- Dee. 3. 
ckitat, and Yakima Counties, and bull elk, in Asotin, Columbia, Gar- Feng Feb. 1-Sey u, Nov. i- Dee. 31. Pecm 


feld, and Walla Walla Counties, Oct. 20-Nov. 


1-Jan. 31. 





A 
Fone, Nov. tJan. 3 a. 
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excuse in the eyes of the law. 
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WUUL) ur 


your game laws, both state and Federal. 
No sportsman will 


NULLA ALAA 












~~ i ee 
Read them carefully. 
wilfully break a game law. 


Ignorance is no 
There is no excuse for him to do so unknowingly. 


Know what you're doing before you do it. 
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Speedster 


TS HERE! Thespeed motorthat — and all the famous features of Elto 
tens-of-thousands knew would _ construction unskimped. 
one day appear — to carry the . 

name of Super Elto to new heights Generous bearings. Ample strength 





























all in the speed field. everywhere. Perfect lubrication. 
sted Stamina for merciless driving. 
in It’s a speed motor — a thoroughbred ee 
me high speed motor — every fineounce Battery ignition — of course! Easy 
ore ad of it. It rates in B Class. It spins starting that is a revelation. The 
Raley its 3500 R. P.M. as silky-smooth famous quarter-turn! 
is as a turbine. Deliveries right 
cd In pulse-pounding, fight- . si Saale now. Full details in- 
ing speed it will give Stantly on request. 
nen you all you’re looking a to Outboard 
all for. And keep on giv- otor Company, 
set ing it. Here is all of Ole Evinrude, Pres., 
nee Elto power unleashed Milwaukee, Wis. 
1- Dee. 31. Ree 
31. Pace ary hae re 
sill I e 9 OSS OSS SOOOCOEOOOLESOOSOCE 
a ° 
| @ ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO., 
\\\ @ Dept. D, Mason Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
i ; Gentlemen: ent = oomaiee details 
1] n the 1928 t ter. 
I gat quarter tie ° ° e uper o Speedste 
@ Name 
” = 
= The Speedster for Speed . Address 
« «¢ The Service Twin e 
for all ’round outboard use . 
no | —— ry 
Ye 
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Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


RANDOM SHOTS 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


E are illustrating below a new 

telescope mount designed and 

manufactured by Griffin & Howe. 

So far as we are aware this par- 
ticular mount is the first one, other than the 
maker’s working model, to be produced and, 
quite obviously, was constructed at con- 
siderable expense to permit its being given a 
thorough try-out under the hardest practical 
conditions this fall. 

The scope and mount as shown is attached 
to a 7 mm. Springfield built by the above 
mentioned firm for Mrs. Curtis to use on 
our trip into Northwestern Alberta, which 
we are taking for sheep, goats, moose, mule 
deer and bear. 

Briefly, it is a 
Springfield action,to 
which is attached a 
modern 7 mm. bar- 
rel mounted on a 
superbly fitted and 
finished stock to 
weigh, with sling 
swivels, sling and 
front sight protec- 
tor, 7% lbs. The 
barrel is 22” long. 
The scope is a Zeiss 
Zielklein 214 power, 
mounted, it will be 
noted, well forward 
from the bolt so as 
to permit the scope 
being used withcom- 
fort from the prone 
position, although 
almost equally well 
in the sitting or off- 
hand position. This is an advantage. 

The mount is in many ways distinct and 
superior to the Noske, which I have favored 
heretofore. It is, in the first place, con- 
siderably lighter, weighing 3 ounces less. 
It is very much quicker to attach to the 
rifle and, of course, equally easy to detach. 
Instead of the large, clumsy and protrud- 
ing sliding screw locking bolt used on the 
Noske mount, it is equipped with a short 
lever which does not project from the 
side of the mount more than 4%”. The 
bolt operated by this lever is split so that 
when it is turned back in the direction to 
fasten it tight it brings a beveled edge to 
bear against the notch ground intothe 
base mount permanently attached to the 
rifle. However, the female portion of the 
base is split. When the lever is turned for- 
ward for dismounting the scope this split 
section opens up and permits the scope to 
slide off of the dovetail without binding. 
When the lever is set back to fasten the scope 


The 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun 
information—both the good qualities and 
the defects of modern firearms and ammu- 





nition. Questions will be answered only 
when acc panied by a stamped addressed 
envelope. 











tight not only does the bolt lock through, 
but draws the split sections of the female 
portion together over the dovetail. The 
scope is then in a fraction of time perman- 
ently fastened in either direction. 

The arms which support the scope are 
built in two sections which form a half 
circle, and screws to tighten the scope in 
the supports appear on both sides. Con- 
sequently, in tightening the scope into the 





Griffin and Howe scope on the 7 mm. Springfield 


supports equal pressure is brought upon it 
on both sides. 

In the Noske mount we have found that, 
due to the fact that the scope is bound 
into the arms on one side only, there is a 
constant tension on the screws which, under 
the stress of recoil, would cause them to 
loosen. This is easily overcome by peening 
the screw into place after the scope is set, 
but this also means that the points of the 
screws must be filed off to loosen them 
should one wish to remove the scope for 
any reason. 

Another difficulty with the Noske mount 
is the fact that like all others it is limited 
as to how far forward or back it can be 
located on the receiver. Consequently, if 
one wishes to use a long scope such as the 
Zeiss Zielklein, he has to slide the scope 
elevation forward through one of the 
supports, and this means that the scope 
must be entirely dismounted, thereby re- 
moving the waterproofing from under the 


elevation disk, an undesirable thing to do. 

With the Griffin & Howe mount, as the 
top portion of the supports lifts right off, 
the scope can be set forward or back at the 
discretion of the user, or shifted with ease 
at any time to meet conditions. If one 
wishes for any reason to clean a dirty scope, 
or one which has become wet inside, the 
scope can be readily removed from the 
mount without changing its adjustment. 
If at any time the scope has to be removed 
to attach a new reticle, or to clean the lenses 
in the Noske mount it has to be resighted 
upon the range. 

Both the mounts in question are equally 
strong. The Griffin & Howe affords a 
slightly more refined appearance, is faster 
to attach and detach from the rifle, and is 
more easily taken apart for repairs. 

Next to the speed 
of mounting, there 
is one additional fac- 
tor which is very im- 
portant. The Noske 
mount is absolutely 
permanent for all 
time once it is cor- 
rectly set, but it is 
rather difficult to ad- 
just, due to the fact 
that there are two 
screws to be loosened 
and tightened, both 
of which adjust and 
lock the — scope. 
When one is driving 
the scope in one dir- 
ection the opposing 
screw acts as a lock. 

On the Griffin & 
Howe mount there 
is but one screw to 
be changed, which 
is turned in the direction in which one wishes 
to shoot. It is far less confusing, and one 
is less liable to get the scope out of adjust- 
ment (locking it) after it has been corrected. 


FEW nights ago I fired the rifle with 

this combination on it for the first time, 
and accurately sighted it for both elevation 
and windage on a 200 yd. range with 20 
shots—a thing that I have never been able 
to do before with any scope mount which I 
have ever tried. The following day, Mrs. 
Curtis, shooting from the prone position, 
without a strap—as one would in the game 
fields—made a 5 shot group 154” high by 
11%” wide from center to center—at 100 yds. 
I have yet to see a better group made under 
such conditions. 

On the rear base of the mount there is a 
scale showing the correction in windage. 
To any one who has hunted on a long 
mounted trip, where the rifle must be carried 
in a scabbard, and where one may remove 
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Lightest Weight—More Features 


ORE Evinrude victories! Every day brings 

wires like these from enthusiastic owners, 

marvelling that a stock model motor can be 
so fast, so simple and easy to operate, and so con- 
sistently victorious in the hands of the amateur.* 
But flashing speed is only one of the reasons for 
Evinrudes being the hit of the year. 


Speeditwin, for instance, weighs only 75 pounds — 
the world’s lightest motor of such power. 


Only $195 — a price positively impossible were it 
not for the tremendous demand and the produc- 
tion facilities of the Evinrude plant, the world’s 
largest outboard motor factory. 


Our special **$30 Down*’ Purchase Plan 
makes an Evinrude for the Fall season 
an easy, sensible buy. Four Models: 


Speeditwin 8 H. P. 75 pounds........ $195 
Fastwin 4 H. P. 49 pounds......... ~ 2 Speeditwin 
Sportwin 2% H. P. 44 pound........ 145 
tility Single 2 H. P. 72 pounds.... 110 

Cash Prices 
F. O. B. Milwaukee 











109 27th Street 


And features! Electric light, dual ignition, rope or 
tiller steeing — all standard equipment, adding 
comfort, safety, and extra hours of usefulness 
that once experienced you would not part with. 


Write for the Evinrude Year Book describing 
each model in detail and illustrated in colors. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Factory Branches—Sales and Service: 126 W. Bay St., Jacksonville, Flore 
ida; 115 E. 23rd St., New York City; 259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; 
117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif.; 124 Second St., Portland, Ore.; 79 Co+ 
lumbia St., Seattle, Wash.; 512 Second Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn.; 434 
Shelby St., Detroit, Mich.; 64 King St., W., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


VINRUDE 


— Fastwin — Sportwin — Utility Single 





Miss Gertrude Ederle, fa- 
mous conqueror of the Eng- 
lish Channel, and her Evin- 
rude Speeditwin. Two real 
champions of the water. 
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Show Your 
Friends A 
Good Time 


sive 


Ser 
R I mas 
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When your 
friends come 
over, introduce 
them to this 
amazing rifle. FOUR 
Show them a real EXCLUSIVE 
sport— Target FEATURES 
Shooting with the 
Crosman .22, It Never needs 
will be the first time cleaning 
they ever saw a .22 
calibre rifle that can Low cost 
be fired in the house ammunition 
without any bother 
and without special a. 
precautions. powder 
Unsurpassed 
Accuracy Noiseless 

You will find target 
shooting a keen sport 
that calls for your best 
effort. What can give 
you a better thrill than 
to beat your friend, Bill 
Smith, after he has out- 
shot you for three weeks 


running? It is a lot of 
personal satisfaction to 
know that you are so ac- 
curate that you can score 
a bull's-eye every shot. 


Alone in Its 
Field 


No other .22 calibre rifle 
can give you this same 
sport. The Crosman can 
be fired in the house, or 
back yard, anytime. The 
power is adjustable and 
there is no recoil. This 
rifle is cheap to operate— 
five shots for a penny— 
and it never has to be 
cleaned. The Crosman 
makes absolutely no 
noise and uses no powder, 
Just the rifle for indoor 
shooting. Fine for teach- 
ing the rest of the family 
how to shoot. 





Write for our free 
booklet “TARGET 
AND GAME 
SHOOTING.’’ It tells 
you how to become a 
crack shot and gives 
complete details about 
this marvelous rifle. 


CROSMAN ARMS CO., Inc. 


447 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
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the gun from the scabbard and attach 
the scope a dozen times a day and reverse 
the procedure, the ease with which this 
scope can be replaced and detached is a 


| blessing indeed. 


| bullets of different weights; 


| Spitzer _ sha 
| moderately thick jacket, and lastly, 


| action, 


We do not know what it will cost, we 
doubt that Mr. Griffin knows yet as he 
is not tooled up to supply them in any 
quantities, but we have his assurance that it 
will beno morecxpensive than itscompetitors. 





SOME SPEED 


E Americans need not think that we 

are the only ones producing super- 
accurate, ultra-high velocity sporting rifles. 
From Germany I have just received a circular 
from Halbe & Gerlich, of Hamburg, regard- 
ing the Halbe .280 H. V. Magnum, reputed 
by them to be the world’s record rifle and 
cartridge, whatever that may mean. 

The German arms manufacturers are not 
noted for their modesty in regards to the 
merits of their weapons, as many of us have 
learned from costly experience, but if the 
claims set forth are as accurate as the rifle 
is supposed to be it is a really remarkable 
weapon. 

The cartridge appears to consist of our 
old friend the .280 Ross case, and three 
viz., a 180- 
grain stream line Spitzer with heavy jacket 
and copper point, a 145-grain stream line 
with sharp copper point and 
a 100- 
grain Spitzer with sharp copper point and 
reduced sectional density. The ballistics 


when I sneak up to a stone wall to shoot at 
a ‘chuck. And I don’t want to shoot at a 
target with my ears full of cotton. I like 
to shoot a comfortable weapon, and nothing 
larger than the Springfield which I have 
ever tried was and a lot of wicked smaller 
ones were not. 

As I have said hereinbefore, high speed, 
whether it’s wine, women or guns, costs 
dollars, and though this is a description of a 
rifle and not a sermon, it pays to be rea- 
sonable. Usually such ultra-high power 
produces a load which it is very difficult to 
shoot with the same degree of accuracy 
which we are capable of with one only 
slightly less speedy, which has less recoil, 
less blast and a less disturbing report. 





THE NEW STEVENS PUMP GUN 


OME time back in these writings we re- 
ferred very briefly to the new Stevens 
Model 1926 Repeating Shotgun. Since 
that time we have been loz-ed one and had 
the opportunity of giving it very careful con- 
sideration. 

It would appear that our so typicai Ameri- 
can repeating shotgun is rapidly becoming as 
standardized in form and construction as the 
double hammerless ejector of today. In the 
early days of the double barrel breech loader 
we had top levers, under levers, side levers 
and even forend levers for opening and 
closing, and every conceivable form of top 
fastening, whereas today we have prac- 
tically standardized to a top lever with a 
compensating cross bolt and top extension 


are as follows: fastening. We appear to have gone throug}, 
Remaining Trajec- 
Muzzle Velocity Muzzle Energy Energy at 220 yds; tory 
180-grain 3000 f.s. 3500 ft. Ibs. 330 A 3* 
| | ae 3500 ** 3880 ‘“ ae 
100 * 3825 * 3130.“ 1810 ft. Ibs. a 
This last is some muzzle velocity. I hate thesame transitory stage in the repeater and 


to think how long the barrel will withstand 
the erosive effect of the gases, or what the 
muzzle blast is like. If this sort of thing is 
up some fellow will go to Africa in the not 
too dim future and shoot him a elephant in 
the rear end, whereupon said elephant will 
go up in blue smoke, and he won’t have any 
tusks to bring home. 

The remarkable thigg, however, is not the 
velocity, which it is quite easy to attain with 
modern powders and an action to hold it if 
we have a suitable case to hold enough of the 
powder; it is the accuracy. 

Accompanying the brochure was a fac- 
simile of a target made at the Berlin-Halinsee 
Station on December 21, 1926. Using the 
100-grain bullet, with an initial velocity of 
3825 f. s., a vertical deviation of nine- 
thirty-second inch, and a horizontal devia- 
tion of 3¢"was secured, every bullet hole 
cutting into the others. Diameter of circle 
and maximum spread about 3%". This 
group was made with a standard rifle over 
100 meter range, or 109.4 yards, using a 
6x50 Ajack Telescope sight. It is said 
that only one target, not selected, was 
allowed in this accuracy test, shot from a 
barrel and elbow rest. 


"THE rifle will be supplied with a Magnum 


Mauser action, a falling block single shot 
or as an over-and-under double 


| barrel rifle for those who prefer that type. 





The standard Masuer weighs 834 to 9 
pounds, is made with a 28 inch barrel and 
has a magazine capacity of three cartridges. 

I suppose there are those who will im- 
mediately feel that they cannot exist 
another shooting season without one, but 
personally I am not at all intrigued. Even 
those most pronounced of the ultra-high 
velocity Springfield loads have no attrac- 
tion. I am tired of buying new barrels 


every few hundred shots, and I do not want 


to blow all the daisies off their stems with 
| the muzzle blast of one of these Berthas 


arrived at what is best in view of strength, 
simplicity and neatness of lines. 

To illustrate my point, were we to place a 
Winchester Model 12, a Savage and a 
Stevens side by side, one would have grave 
difficulty when picking them up and looking 
at them to tell which was which unless he 
was extremely familiar with minute details. 
In fact, to the average man we could almost 
add the Remington Hammerless 12-bore to 
this category, though it is somewhat differ- 
ent in shape. 

The Stevens Modei 620 is the last and 
climactic end to the long line of splendid 
guns developed and designed by the late 
Mr. John Browning. That itself is sufficient 
to recommend it to the average sportsman 
of discriminating taste. 

It is supplied, as is shown, with 28, 30 or 
32 inch full choke barrel, 28 or 30 inch modi- 
fied barrel and 26 or 28 inch cylinder boring. 
It is hammerless, has a visible locking bolt, 
safety firing pin, independent safety in the 
trigger guard in front of the trigger and is, 
of course, side ejection. The action is a 
drop forging of the solid breech type; the 
gun weighs 734 pounds with 30 inch barrel, 
and is supplied with a full pistol grip stock, 
nicely checkered on the grip and forend; 
the dimensions are 1334 inches in length by 
234 inch drop at heel. The take-down fea- 
ture is one of the simplest and strongest that 
we have ever seen. The forward end of the 
receiver forging is slotted and grooved to 
accommodate a_ similarly slotted and 
grooved barrel and magazine base piece. 

Instead of making an interrupted screw on 
the barrel and setting it into the receiver and 
turning the barrel around until the slots and 
grooves engage and the key locks, in this in- 
stance the barrel and magazine assembly is 
slid into the receiver from the bottom, 
which would be the floor plate on a double 
gun. It is very strong, very simple, very 
cheap to make and if there is any fault in it, 
it would lie in the fact that if the parts were 
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Oxo 


Improve Their SHOTS’ 
1) Thi A} Way 










Make This Test 


Which Circle Do You See First? 


Cover the four circles above with your hand, 
or a piece of paper, then uncover them quickly 
—note which circle you see first. It will be the 
third from the left. Here’s the reason: The eye 
automatically centers any object and involuntar- 











ily finds the center of a small circle. This demon- 
stration explains the reason for quicker, surer 
aim with Marble’s peep sight. You look through 
not at the rear sight. Your eye centers the bead 
of the front sight, and you swing it quickly on to 
the target. Greater accuracy is assured because 
the rear sight is nearer the eye and the distance 
between front and rear sights is greater. Much 

less of the target is concealed and there is no 

“blurring.” 

















Leading Dealers 


are supplied with the Marble 
Gun Sight Selector shown 
here. With it you can choose 
the Marble sight best suited 
for your eyes and for the 
shooting you wish to do. Se- 
lector allows testing of sights 
against white, green and 
own backgrounds. 


—ae 







Flexible Rear Sight cea Frost sient 


Here is a combination of Sights that will increase the aiming speed and ac- 
curacy of nine out of ten riflemen. With this sight combination, instead of 
trying to see three different objects at different ranges—the rear sight, the 
front sight and the target, you simply look through the peep to the gold bead and center 
it on the target. Regardless of your scoring ability, you will be surprised to see how this 
simplified sighting will improve your shots. Greatest improvement, of course, is noted by 

—All who are shooting under trying conditions of light and range. 
—All who are past their prime. 

—All whose eyes are less keen. 

—All with slightly defective eyes. 


Automatic Joint—A Priceless Feature 

Found only on the Marble Flexible Rear Sight. Whenever the sight is struck 
on front or back, the coiled spring in the hinge returns it instantly into position 
for shooting or it can be locked down if desired. Simple lock holds disc stem true 
and rigid at any elevation. Interchangeable discs screw into the stem. A screw in 
bottom of disc stem permits quick change of point blank range without tools. 

The Sheard “‘Gold”’ Front Sight shows the same color against different colored 
objects, stands out in darkest timber and will not “‘blur.’’ 


Write for Free Marble Book 


Contains 48 pages, and sight chart for all standard makes of rifles, shot guns 
and revolvers. Mail coupon below. 


LE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 


The Fraser Co., 286 St. James St., Montreal 
R. H. Conley, 405-A Travelers’ Bidg., Winnipeg 


Western Distributors 
McDonald & Linforth, 737 Call Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 





FOR EVERY HOUR } 3 IN THE OPEN 





i & MFG. Co., 

4 525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 

i Gentlemen: Send me Free Book of Marble’s Outing Equipment. 
a 
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Showing a target shot at 25 yards 

with a Colt “New Service” Target 

Revolver that had fired about 
250,000 rounds 


IS remarkable evidence of Colt durability comes from the 

West London (England) Arms and Ammunition Stores, on whose 
ranges this Colt was used for over five years continuously. 
When you choose a Colt fire arm for protection or sport you make 
a lifetime purchase because of the materials, experience and care 
which go into it. 
Whether made for the U. S. Government, police departments or in- 
dividual ownership, each Colt arm must pass the same rigid tests 
which guarantee unfailing accuracy and dependability. 
And when you investigate the Colt features of safety against acci- 
dental discharge you will discovertheotherreason for Colt supremacy. 


OLT'S 


OWaxers oF Glistory 
és a book of thrilling adventures 
in whch Colt’s have figured. 
May we mail it to you with our 

Catalog No. 50 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 









Colt “New Service’” 
Target Revolver 


MEN WHO KNOW wiata LOLT WILL DO 


The New 
Double-Faced 
Hunters’ Coat 


RED on one side for safety in 
woodland shooting; GRAY on the 
other for low visibility in blind and 
field gunning. Both sides are com- 
pletely finished and have two large 
pockets. A double back of cloth 
running from shoulder to shoulder 
and from collar to bottom hem 
gives added protection and pro- 
vides a large game pocket. 

You need this wonderful ali-wool 
“2 in 1" Coat. Send us your height, 
weight, waist and chest measure, and 
white collar size, with a check or 
money order for $12 and your Coat 
will be sent postpaid. If it doesn’t 
please you send it back and get 
your money. 

Send for Catalog o Hunters’ 
Clothes and Samples of Cloth. 


MALONE SHIRT COMPANY 
Established 1901 













40 Duane St., MALONE, N. Y. 
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allowed to become rusty they might stick 
and it might be difficult to take the gun 
apart or reassemble it. The magazine tube 
is, of course, screwed down into place, lock- 
ing the gun completely when assembled. 

It is a six shot repeater holding five in the 
magazine, shooting any standard 234 inch 
case and is supplied in two grades, a standard 
field grade and a special trapshooter grade, 
with hollow matted rib, 30 to 32 inch barrels, 
14 inches in length of stock, with 2% x1% 
inch drop, and the gun is considerably less 
expensive than other repeaters on the 
market. 





CENTER FIRE KLEANBORE 


HEN the Remington Company placed 

upon the market their Kleanbore line 
of .22 caliber ammunition, they did the 
sportsman and the small-bore target shooter 
the greatest benefit that has been presented 
since the development of the metallic breech- 
loading cartridge. 

Kleanbore ammunition makes .22 rifle 
shooting entirely a pleasure. Formerly, 
many sportsmen avoided it recognizing 
the difficulty of keeping the .22 barrel clean 
and lack of ability or lack of attention to 
its cleaning, spelled ruined to the finest of 
rifles in a very short time. 

Remington has been swamped with letters 
from sportsmen in all parts of the country 
who have tried Kleanbore ammunition in 
the .22 caliber gun and are anxiously 
awaiting its production in the larger calibers. 
This is but the natural sequence of events 
and the work of developing Kleanbore 
center-fire cartridges was going on all the 
while that the small-bore rim fire ammuni- 
tion was being developed. 

The small rim-fire cartridges were put out 
first because they would be used in the 
largest quantities, because the .22 is the 
hardest of all rifles to keep clean and because 
the use of non-mercuric primers in the 
center fire cartridges, with high velocity 
loads, presented certain difficulties in the 
manufacture of rim fire cartridges of this 
powerful type. 


B* running the plant to capacity, the 
Remington Company is now preparing 
for the 1928 production of center fire Klean- 
bore loads. They can only ask their sport- 
ing friends to wait and trust in the knowl- 
edge that Remington, who has always been 
a leader in making improvements in arms 
and ammunition, will, when they do produce 
this cartridge, offer one which, beyond all 
question of doubt, will be all that they claim 
it to be. Many sportsmen found it hard to 
believe that the .22 Kleanbore could do all 
that they claimed for it. Now, these same 
doubters are enthusiastically writing in from 
all over the country adding their testi- 
monials to those already received as to the 
statement that it does positively prevent 
rust and corosion in rifle and pistol barrels. 

The sportsman does not appreciate as 
the manufacturers do, what a tremendous 
boon this ammunition will be. One might 
justly say that the Remington Company has 
done an extremely altruistic act for this am- 
munition will overcome 75 percent of the re- 
placement of parts in arms and ammunition 
inthefuture. The purchase of a new barrel 
will be almost unheard of five or six years 
hence whereas, in the past, the ruination of 
the barrels from carelessness or neglect 
usually doomed 90 percent of the guns pur- 
chased, to the junk heap before 10 percent of 
their normal life had been used. 

From a military point of view, we can 
place no limit upon the value of this dis- 
covery. Only those who have witnessed a 
battle field in a large offensive, or the rear 
guard action of a retreat, can appreciate 
the tremendous loss involved in arms and 
equipment. Guns lying in the mud and 
muck for days at a time, neglected and un- 
cared for just as they were discarded or 
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dropped. Millions of dollars were thus lost 
to the United States during the Sainte 
Mihiel and Argonne drives. In the future, 
it is the writer’s opinion, that 75 percent of 
this material would be fit for immediate 
replacement. 

Center fire Kleanbore ammunition is 
bound to be received with open arms. 





IDEAL RIFLES AND NAIL DRIV- 
ING MARKMANSHIP 


By Lt. Colonel Townsend Whelen 


OR thirty years I have been testing and 

experimenting with rifles and ammuni- 
tion. At one time or another every make 
of American rifle that seemed to have any 
merit, and many foreign makes as well, have 
been tried out more or less thoroughly on my 
range. When I have been lucky enough 
to get away to the big game fields the best 
rifle I have found has accompanied me. 

These experiences have shown what the 
weapons would do in shooting, accuracy 
and trajectory, and they have also demon- 
strated the qualities of durability, handi- 
ness, ease of operation and other features 
we look for in a good rifle. Some few 
makes and calibers stand out as much better 
than the average, and a few have seemed to 
have little merit. By far the majority 
have not been satisfactory in every respect 
as they came from the factory, but usually 
a little properly directed hand work and 
adjustment would put most of them in 
shape for efficient performance. But of all 
the rifles that have been tried the Spring- 
field rifles have been far and away the 
best, and of all calibers the .30-06 cartridge 
stands out preeminently as far superior 
to all others. Particularly the sporting 
type of .30 cal. Springfield as made at 
Springfield Armory, and sold to members 
of the National Rifle Association at $50.84 
has seemed in almost every instance to be 
the most accurate, the most durable, to have 
the smoothest working breech action, the 
best trigger pull, superior sights, and the 
only really satisfactory and well fitting 





factory stock. After several months of | 
struggling to make other types of rifles | 


perform half way decent, it is a real pleasure 
to take a Springfield to the range, for it 
always seems ready for fine hse every- 
thing exactly as it should be, and from the 
start one gets excellent and standard re- 
sults that seldom come with other makes 
without a whole lot of experimenting and 
tinkering. As a result, the Springfield is 


the only weapon which I have regularly | 


used in the game fields since 1909. 


HERE are two other rifles which are al- 
most equal to the Springfield, namely 
the Winchester Model 54 and the Remington 





Model 30, both bolt action, and both for | 


the .30-06 cartridge. The Winchester would | 


be as good as the Springfield did it have a 
stock approaching that of the latter rifle 
in design and dimensions. Also the fact 
that when made up in equally efficient type 
it weighs about half a pound less than the 
Springfield, is a strong point in its favor. 
The barrel on the Remington is a little 
light and a little short for the finest accuracy, 
but it would take a mighty good shot to 
determine that it was less accurate than 
the Springfield. The factory stock on the 
Remington is also poor, but the firm of 
Belding & Mull can now supply this rifle 
with a special stock equal in design to that 
on the Springfield. All my experience seems 
to indicate very clearly that these three 
rifles are considerably superior to any others 
in every respect, although many of the 
others are very excellent weapons for special 
purposes. All this pertains as much to the 
big game fields as to the range. One has 
only to read the many recorded experiences 
with rifles afield to see that this is a fact. 
Big game hunters choose rifles carefully. 

















~six, seven, eight of them- 
man,whata sight!.... 


That long wait is rewarded — now is your 
chance. There’s a duck dinner in the offing. 
Peters High Velocity Shells will help you 
to bag it. Shoot faster. Reach farther. Hit 
harder. You will be surprised at their mar- 
velous game getting qualities. Use Peters 
Ammunition in all your shooting — uni- 
form, dependable. Ask the Peters dealer. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. C-27 
Cincinnati 


New York @) Los Angeles 


MMUNITION 


HIGH VELOCITY - TARGET AND VICTOR SHOT SHELLS .. RUSTLESS .22’s 
.22 L. R. TACK-HOLE AND OTHER METALLIC CARTRIDGES 
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THE ALASKAN 


“COLD CLIMATE COMFORT” 
Eisner Waterproof duck—Heavy blanket lined. 


Serviceable 
Hand 


Bloodproof oiled 


Practically 
Designed 


protection 
warmers—ample pockets—inside and outside. 
slicker 


~EISNER-DUPONT- 


against severe weather. 


game pocket — washable. 


Guaranteed 
Durability 


EISNER-Nationally known for manufacturing excellence. 
Fabrics chemically processed by the experts of DUPONT. 


Double 


assurance of practical 


wearing satisfaction. 


Specially designed models for every climate and purpose. 
Illustrated literature now at your dealer or Catalog No. 11G—Maztled on request. 


SIGMUND 


EISNER CO 


Main Office and Factory 


RED BANK.N.J. 


Showrooms 


CHICAGO 
300 W. Avams Sraecr 





NEw YORK 
126 Firts AVENUE 


— a se 


SAN FRANCISCO 
451 Mission STREET 
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“Famous for Accuracy _ 
and Hard Hitting”’ 


a) 


Marlin now. 


Marlin Shotgun Model 43-A 
12 ga. take-down, hammerless, 30 or 32 inch. 
Full Choke, 28 inch Modified Choke, or 26 
inch Cylinder Bore, matted barrel. 6 shots. 
Solid Steel Breech, inside as well as out. Solid 
Top. Side Ejection. Press-Button Cartridge 
Release to remove loaded shells from magazine. 
Automatic Recoil Hang-Fire Safety Device. 
Double Extractors Trigger Safety. 









Pull Down the High Flyers with a Marlin 


“Honk, Honk!” Signal to get ready! On they come, wing- 
ing their way like an express train. 
make each shot count—for Marlin gives you the range to 
reach up and drop them kickless. 
ting power, close grouping, quick handling to make sure 
you get those high flying geese and mallards. 


It’s a Marlin that will 
You need its hard hit- 


Select your 


Send for the Complete Catalog. Expert Repair Department 


Mlarlin 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 99 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 




















The .30-06 cartridge has always given 
results superior to any others. Factory 
cartridges in .30-06 size always show better 
accuracy than any others. The sporting 
type of Springfield rifle as made at Spring- 
field Armory is tested by firing 5 shots from 


| machine rest at 200 meters, using 1925 


National Match Ammunition. Lately I 
had fifty such targets fired from as many 


| different rifles measured for group diam- 


eters. The largest target measured 3.5 


| inches, smallest 1.3 inches, and the average 
of the fifty was 2.3 inches. 


C No other rifle 
in the world except the International Spring- 


| field Match Rifle with extremely heavy 


barrel will show such average accuracy. 


TANDARD makes of sporting ammuni- 
tien in this caliber do almost equally well. 
I happen to have tested almost all makes 


| from,machine rest at 200 yards, and ten shot 
| groups running from 1% to 3% inches are 
| common 


with all of them. Two such 
groups fired with Peters ammunition, which 


| I just happened to have handy, are shown 
| here. 


These are not selected groups, but 
are fairly representative of what a good 
Springfield will do right along with sporting 
ammunition such as one buys in any gun 
store when the human element is eliminated. 

Of course no man can get results like 
these with iron sights and the rifle fired 
off the shoulder, even if he does use a 
muzzle and elbow rest, because he will al- 
ways have considerable error of aim and 
trigger squeeze. Instead, with hunting 
sights, bright bead front and large Lyman 





aperture, the average good shot will do well 
to group his ten shots in a 6 to 8 inch circle 
at 200 yards. Buta really expert shot with 
a .30-06 Winchester, Remington, and par- 
ticularly Springfield rifle, equipped with a 
first class telescope sight will almost equal 
the machine rest accuracy described above 
because the telescope practically eliminates 
the errors of aim. Right here let me define 
that word ‘‘Expert.’’ Carefully analyzed, 
an expert is a man who has learned to 
squeeze the trigger perfectly. Any man who 
has done that can easily qualify as an 
expert rifleman in the Army qualification 
course with just a little other experience. 
Without such ability he cannot so qualify. 

I am in thorough accord with the educa- 
tional articles that Captain Paul Curtis 
has been presenting to the readers of FIELD 
AND STREAM. He has rightly championed 
the Springfield, Winchester, and Remington 
bolt action rifles, particularly the former, 
and he has consistently advocated the 











DECOY 


Cedar Duck Decoys, glass eyes $7.50 doz. 
Better grade $10 doz. 
wood, special, etc. 
VAN FLEET MFG. CO 


Catalogue free. 


Hollow, mammoth, air 


Joliet, Ill. 
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.30-06 cartridge for practically all shooting 
| —large and small game, and target. Lately 
| he has been featuring the hunting telescope 
| sight on big game rifles, and he is absolutely 


| right there too, There is one very great 
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advantage that accrues to the user of a 
telescope sight that has not yet been 
stressed. Sucha sight magnifies and makes 
apparent one’s errors of aim and trigger 
squeeze. These errors cannot be seen dis- 
tinctly enough with iron sights to profit 
by them. If one will take a telescopic 
sighted rifle and practice firing it without 


ammunition in what is called in marks- | 


manship training language the “trigger 
squeeze exercise,’ striving to perfect his 
steady hold, and particularly 
squeeze the trigger so that the firing pin 


learn to | 


will fall with no visible movement of the | 


reticule on the target before or after, he 
will develop into a nail driving expert 
quicker than in any other way. 

There is no way except by months of 
practice on a target range under expert 
coaches with an expenditure of many hun- 





dreds of rounds of ammunition. Let me 
elucidate further. If a fair shot will practice, 
mostly with an unloaded rifle, until he can 


hold steadily on a 2-inch spotter at 200 | 


yards (or proportionately at other ranges), 
and until he can squeeze the trigger and 
have the firing pin fall without the sights 
leaving this spotter, he will arrive at a 
degree of excellence in marksmanship which 
places him on a par with the best rifle shots 
in the world. To be a good game shot he 
must also learn to do this rapidly and repeat- 
edly. It is by no means difficult to dothis 
with a telescope sighted rifle. It takes a 
lot of careful and regular practice, but the 
practice can be had in one’s own home. I 
predict that the results of the National 
Matches which will be held next month 
(I am writing in July) will clearly demon- 
strate the importance of perfect trigger 
squeeze, and that this will be one of the 
most important lessons to be learned from 
the matches this year. 


T the National Small Bore Rifle Com- 
petitions held at Sea Girt last week I 

had many very enjoyable and profitable talks 
with Harry Pope, the veteran rifle maker. 
Harry knows “accuracy” better than any 
other living man. We were bemoaning the 
fact that an expert barrel maker could turn 
out a high power rifle barrel to give superb 
accuracy, but that two to five thousand 
rounds fired through it would ruin its 
accuracy. Harry has seen many of his 
lead bullet and black powder rifles shoot 
150,000 rounds and still be capable of 
grouping inside of 2 inches at 200 yards. 
But if you have a superb high power bar- 
rel why shoot it so much with high power 
ammunition that wears it out so quickly? 
That high power ammunition is only 
necessary for the largest of our big game, 
and for target practice at 600 to 1,000 yards. 
For all other uses a lead alloy bullet with 
a light charge of low pressure smokeless 














| 28 Cherry St. 


That new Parker certainly gets ’em! 


“This is the day we've been waiting for, Old 
Bill, and you've earned your dinner. The birds 
sure fall hard and certain when that new Parker 
covers ‘em!” 


The owner of a Parker knows he possesses a 
gun that combines fast, close shooting with 
strength and fine handling. It’s unmatched for 
beauty and superior gunsmithing. Your final 


choice will be a Parker if you want the best. 
Made to your order in lengths, drops, weights, 
if desired. See your dealer now. 


$51.50 and up. 


Priced at 


If you would shoot a fine gun 
sold at a popular price, order the 
Parker D. H. E. shown at right. 
10, 12, 16, 20, 28 or 410 ga. 
Beautiful walnut stock with 
hand checkering. Titanic steel 
barrels. The best gun value for 
the money in America. 


Send for catalog illustrated in color. 


PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 





Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Learn to mount all kinds of game, 
birds, animals, fish, game-heads — tan 
furs, make rugs, robes, etc. You can 
now learn this fascinating art in your own 
home during your spare time quickly and 
easily. 40 complete lessons covering every de- 
partment of Taxidermy. Simple, complete 
and workable — for sportsmen, men, boys or 
women. Every hunter, trapper or fisherman in 
the world needs these wonderful lessons. Old 
reliable school. 100,000 graduates. Success 
guaranteed. Save those fine trophies of rod 
and gun. Double your interest in_hunting, 
fishing and outdoor sports. You CAN be your 
own taxidermist. Here is your opportunity. 


Sportsmen! 


Mount Your 
Own Specimens! 


Preserve the splendid trophies you have 
bagged durmg the season, without paying the 
taxidermists’ exorbitant charges. Many spec- 
imens are now becoming very rare. ount 
them now while you can still get them. 
Decorate your home, office or den with the 
choicest of art. Taxidermy is a hobby that 
every sportsman should have. 


Learn Field 
Taxidermy! 


Many valuable specimens are lost because they 
are not properly handled when killed. arn 
how to take care of skins in the field so that 
they may be stuffed and mounted perfectly 
later on. This is most important for every 
hunter, trapper and fisherman. Our lessons 
cover this subject thoroughly, as well as every 
other feature of the taxidermist’s work. 

can be made during 


BIG MONEY spare time. Mounted 


specimens sell readily for high prices. You 
can do the work for others at taxidermists’ 
regular charges. One of our students writes: 
“I have made over $550.00 during my spare 
time selling my specimens and mounting for 
others.”” Professional taxidermists earn as 
high as $3000 per year, and their services 





are alwaysindemand. Through our lessons you 
can learn to do this work as well as the expert. 

















“How to Mount Game.” Tells you 
all about this fascinating sport and 
how you can become an expert 
taxidermist. Beautifully illustrated with 
dozens of photos of mounted specimens. 
This book contains information vital to 
every sportsman, hunter, fisherman and 
nature lover. Sent you absolutely free — 
no obligation. Don’t pass up this wonder- 
ful opportunity. Send your name and ad- 
dress on coupon below. Write today—now! 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1937 Elwood Building, Omaha, Neb. 


Vo ee He 


Free Book Coupon 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1937 Elwood iiding., Omaha, Nebr. 
Send me, absolutely free, your illustrated 
book, “‘How to Mount Game.”’ Also tell 
to be an expert taxi- 













me how I may learn to. t 
dermist easily and quickly by mail. No 


| obligation, i 
“Be Wise” | 
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| these fine hand remodelled rifles. 
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powder will do just as well, will not wear 
the barrel at all, and will be much cheaper 
as well. Anyone can learn to reload success- 
fully. Send fifty cents to the Lyman Gun 
Sight Corporation for a copy of the new 
edition of the Ideal Handbook, just out. It 
tells the whole story in every detail for every 
caliber, and in a language that anyone can 
understand. Still another advantage of 
selecting the .30-06 cartridge is that it is 
the most satisfactory of all calibers to re- 
load. Take the 154 grain Ideal bullet No. 
308241, and load it with 12 grains of Du 
Pont No. 80 powder behind it in the .30-06 
case. It will group all day inside of a 3-inch 
circle at 100 yards or a 6-inch circle at 200 
yards, and in the hands of a nail driv- 
ing shot with a telescopic sighted rifle it 
will be found satisfactory for all large and 
small game up to and perhaps including 
deer. 

The average rifle barrel deteriorates more 
from corrosion, that is rusting, than from 
erosion and the wear of the bullets. Or- 
dinarily, corrosion starts as soon as the 
barrel has cooled after firing, and as soon 
as the percentage of moisture in the air has 
risen to approximately 50 percent. In 
other words, if you fire your rifle in the 
morning or early afternoon of a day when 
the air is slightly damp, and do not clean 
the bore until evening, the bore has been 
subjected to at least several hours of active 
rusting. Usually this little rusting will 
not amount to much but it will amount to 


| something, and a continuous repetition of 


this means that gradually the surface of 
the bore will become slightly pitted from 
this rusting, and then you have more 
friction, more wear, and finally a worn out 
barrel. Now such corrosion takes place 
only when a chlorate primer is_ used. 

Recently the ammunition companies have 
produced a_ non-chlorate, non-rusting 
primer, the pioneer work being done by the 
Remington Arms Company with their 
famous “‘Kleanbore”’ primer. So far such 
primers have been developed only for rim 
fire cartridges, but it is only a question 
of a few months when we will have them 
in center fire as well. Frankfort Arsenal 
has already developed a_ non-corrosive 
center fire primer which is now, as a pre- 
caution, undergoing an extensive service 
test, after which it will doubtless be adopted 
for Government ammunition. When the 
cartridge companies produce this center 
fire non-corrosive primer I am sure we will 
see a very great increase in barrel life, and 
with lead bullets used for most of our 
shooting we need not fear that our fine 
rifle which we obtain at so much trouble 
and expense will wear out on us. 


E have discussed the best rifle and the 
best sights. We have had a hint 


dropped as to how we may develop nail driv- 


ing marksmanship with it. We know the best 
ammunition for it, and we have learned how 
to maintain its accuracy for a lifetime. Is it 
not worth while to dress such a rifle up a 
bit, to make it a superb weapon in every 
detail, inside and out, which the owner will 
always be proud of? It is not only in fancy 
outside finish that our modern custom gun- 
makers can improve a plain rifle. They can 
add little touches, make little changes here 
and there, which will add greatly to the effi- 
ciency of the weapon in its owners hands. 
Captain Curtis has frequently described 
Glorious 
pieces they are, but they must be intelli- 
gently fitted to their owner to be at their 
best. Also they must be seen and handled 
to be appreciated, for no photographic 
illustration can do them justice. 

Not the least interesting development in 
this age of progress has been the improvement 
in the art of rifle making as demonstrated 
by a few American gunmakers now engaged 


| in making and remodelling high grade 


rifles, They have nearly reached the peak. 


SMALL BORE SHOTGUNS 
By Col. H. P. Sheldon 


VERY student of shotgun history is 

aware of the fact that our sporting 
ancestors had many of their game guns, 
both flintlock and percussion, bored to small 
diameters, Fourteen bores were common 
and so were the sixteens, eighteens, twen- 
ties, and twenty-fours, and the odd sizes 
as well. The gunmaker of those days was 
not confined to any arbitrary gauge. He 
did not have to bore and chamber his guns 
to a size already determined by the car- 
tridge to be used, and we find the muzzle- 
loaders running in odd sizes and not always 
according to the standard gauge measure- 
ments as we have them today. 

The small bore muzzle-loader was proved 
to be an effective field gun in the game cov- 
erts of Europe, and there are records to 
show that guns of less than twelve gauge 
were preferred by many of the great shots 
of the period. Particularly was this the 
case in England—and Merrie England, 
thanks to the established system of game 
rearing, was then and is now a splendid 
testing ground for shotguns. The fortunate 
British gunner in a year will fire more 
cartridges at game birds in the field than the 
average American will use in three good 
seasons. It may be assumed therefore, that 
Hawker and his contemporaries based their 
preference for the small bore on its actual 
demonstrated game-killing power. _ Inci- 
dentally, some of the records set up by the 
best of these old sportsmen need real shoot- 
ing if they are to be equalled today. 

That the 12-bore gun is most popular in 

England today is due entirely to the con- 
servatism of the British gunmaker and 
sportsman. Some of the leading experts of 
Great Britian, among them Mr. Henry 
Sharpe, are now engaged in popularizing 
the small bores, having proved that modern 
developments have brought these weapons 
to the standard of efficiency required for all 
upland shooting and which these bores un- 
doubtedly possessed at a time when a 
flintlock was no more uncommon than a 
hammerless action is today. 
_ The small-bore muzzle-loading shotgun— 
in those days called a smooth bore by its 
American users—had also an era of popu- 
larity in New England and the Atlantic 
States. The frontiers had moved westward 
and with the pioneers went the rifle, the 
reliance of the fighting man, while in the less 
oe settlements of the East there was 
a call for a weapon for peaceful purposes 
that could be used at deat ond beak: or that 
would serve as well for grouse, duck and 
turkey. 

The small-bore shotgun answered these 
needs to perfection. It would handle a 
round ball properly patched nearly as well 
as a rifle and, at moderate ranges, would 
kill the biggest game found near the 
settlements. Many of these old guns, with 
their handsome, slender barrels, usually of 
twenty or twenty-four bore, were equipped 
with low front and rear sights, indicative 
of the dual purpose they were designed to 
serve. They were effective as shotguns and 
certainly took toll of the abundance of 
feathered game that had not then dimin- 
ished before the advance of civilization. 
Rip Van Winkle, if he ever existed elsewhere 
than in Irving’s imagination and beautiful 
prose, probably carried one of these long 
smooth-bore rifles—in reality a_ single- 
barreled shotgun—when he loafed among 
the foothills of the Catskills, and no doubt 
felt that with powder horn, shot pouch, 
and a half-dozen lead balls he was a match 
for any living creature—with the excep- 
tion of his own acid dame. 

In his boyhood, the writer saw and knew 
of those splendid shotguns. They were 
generally single barreled, of twenty or 
twenty-four gauge. The barrels from thirty- 
six to forty inches in length, but of very light 
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weight and splendidly balanced. Many 
were imported from England and many more 
were made by local gunmakers and fitted 
with locks brought from overseas. At the 
time of which I write the breech-loading 
shotgun had been in use for years and these 
long muzzle-loaders were, as a matter of 
course, inherited by the younger generation 


as fast as they were discarded by the elder. | 


We employed them for hunting grouse, 
squirrels, rabbits, and ducks, for shooting 
was a common recreation among us who 
were born within rifle shot of a “pa’tridge’s”’ 
drumming log. 

They were hard shooters, these old single- 
barrels—infinitely more so than the bored- 
out Springfield muskets with which some of 


| 


us were equipped. One gun, of about twenty | 


bore, was particularly coveted by every 
youngster in the neighborhood. It weighed 
not more than six pounds and our regular 
charge for it consisted of three drams of 
Hazard powder and an ounce of sixes. It 
would kill a squirrel in the top of the tallest 
tree on the hill, and with it we often shot 
yellowlegs and ducks on the marshes. No 
one thought to measure the ranges shot 
over, or to pattern the gun, but I still shoot 
in that country and recalling some of the 
kills made years ago with the old gun, I can 
make comparisons and arrive at conclusions 
which indicate that in truth the statements 
made by older sportsmen as to the effective- 
ness of the small bore shotgun in the closing 
years of the muzzle-loading era, were not so 
fanciful after all. 


OLONEL HAWKER is summoned to 

the stand to testify as to the killing 
powers of the small-bore guns of his day. 
He states that a good game gun will kill 
consistently at forty yards and if well 
charged at even greater ranges. When 
he makes these observations he is refer- 
ring to small-bore guns—probably flint- 
locks, at that. Hawker has a devotion for 
the truth, and his statements bear the 
imprint of accuracy. 


Gunning is More Economical 





|When You Shootan . 


The small-bore gun, it should be remem- | 


ber, did not lose its place in popular esteem 
for any other reason than that it was a 
muzzle-loader. The first of the breech- 
loaders were very inferior weapons, me- 
chanically and_ ballistically, and the per- 
cussion-lock twenty-bore shot nearly as well 
as the early breech-loading twelves. 
breech-loaders were shaky, leaky, weak- 
shooting weapons and gauge for gauge were 
no match for the perfected muzzle-loading 
field and fowling pieces. They could be 
loaded rapidly, however, and this one ad- 
vantage drove the splendid small-bore 
muzzle loaders into disuse. The breech- 
loader had to be made in ten or twelve bore 
to give it as much power as the percussion- 
lock twenty could develop, and these gauges 
were adopted to offset the weaknesses of 
the breech loading system and not because 
they were regarded as better bore sizes for 
general use. Historically, therefore, we 
have no legitimate reason to accept the 
twelve bore as the standard shotgun. Had 
the breech-loading principle remained in 
abeyance for another fifty-year period, it is 
more than likely that we gunners of today 
would be using the small bore for every pur- 
pose, from clay birds to wildfowl, without 
question, criticism, or complaint. 

So much for gun history. There is a 
tendency now that the twenty-bore is 
again coming into general use, to make an 
ethical issue on this matter of bore sizes. 


The | 


Some enthusiasts do damage to the cause of | 


the small bore by asserting, or more subtly 
inferring, that he who uses anything larger 
than a twenty is a poor sportsman, no 
gentleman, and with worse than a suspicion 
of bristles under his collar. This attitude is 
both unfair and unfortunate. Sportsman- 
ship is not a quality that can be measured 
with a micrometer; it is a spiritual affair 
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L. C. Smith Long Range Gun 


ing an L. C. Smith Long Range Gun. It makes clean kills consist- 


l' you're a fairly good shot, you can save ammunition by shoot- 
ently at 80 yards, and gives you more time to judge your lead. 


Apart from ammunition economy, you've never been able to buy 
so superior, so famous a gun for anything like the price. Increased and 
improved production facilities now give you the chance of a lifetime. 


Specifications: 12 gauge 30" and 32" barrels. 3" chamber. Automatic 
or non-automatic ejector. Two triggers or unter One-Trigger. 
Selected walnut stock and forend. Hand-checkered pistol grip. 
8 to 81% lbs. 


We'll be glad to send you dur Booklet K 40, especially prepared to 
aid you in your choice of agun. Go to your dealer. Examine his 
stock of L. C. Smith Guns. Heft one, glance along the rib, note 
the balance and see how easily it handles. 





HUNTER ARMS COMPAN® 


FuUutTrOaOnNn Nn € yYoR K 
McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 























By V.L.@A. 
MA™' Here’s something new 


to wear—hunting, camping, 
fishing, anywhere, anytime, out in 
the open —a stag shirt tailored in 
V.L.@A.’s own shop from famous 
Hudson's Bay “Point” Blankets. 


It’s really a coat and shirt com- 





bined. Gives you the wear, warmth 
and protection from rain, snow and .G 
wind of a heavy coat—the freedom 
.- and comfort of a roomy shirt. 

‘ Made only to special order on 
three days’ notice. Colors: green, 
blue, red, khaki, white, candy stripe 
as well as red, khaki and grey for 
hunting. All have the distinctive 
black band as illustrated —the trade 
= mark of the original Hudson's Bay 
Company. The price is $35.00. 


V.L.@A. Invites You 
Visit this famous sporting goods 
salon when in Chicago. Come 
in and see guns and hunting 
equipment made by the world’s 
foremost makers. Inspect our 
unusual selection of clothing for 
the sportsman—everything just 
for sport. 


> Send for Hunting Catalog, 71B 


VON LENGERKE 
(4nd ANTOINE 


‘ Sporting Goods Exclusively 
33 South Wabash Avenue E 
Chicago 
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related to honesty and generosity, and not a 
thing to be determined merely by the 
selection of a bird gun of certain caliber. 
A man does not deserve the lifted lip of 
scorn though he chooses to shoot woodcock 
with a ten-bore gun, if he uses the weapon 
as a gentleman should, nor should one be 
excused the charge of greediness if he pots 
quail, though he do the job with the 
daintiest twenty-eight bore in the world. 

The twenty does not require this sort of 
representation to make it popular and, in- 
deed, such unfairness on the part of its de- 
votees will not make friends for the gun. 
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indication that the patterns thrown are 
good enough for the purpose. The deficiency 
that puts the twenty conclusively out of this 
game lies in the fact that no man can center 
his pattern on the clay target with unvary- 
ing accuracy for a long string of shots. 

He may doso twenty-five times in succes- 
sion, or fifty, or if he is a wizard, the pre- 
cise performance may be repeated a hun- 
dred times without an error, but sooner or 
later he will miss a bird with his ounce of 
closely-driven shot that would still be within 
the effective zone of the ounce and a 
quarter from the twelve gauge. The 
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Grant side lock 20 bore. Ideal for quail and woodcock 


The twenty is to be the favorite gun in the 
not-far-distant future, and if this prophecy 
falis true, it will not occur because the 
twelve is considered unsporting, but because 
the little gun can demonstrate an ability 
to meet the requirements of every normal 
task now set for the twelve. Once the gun- 
ning public knows the practical shooting 
efficiency of the twenty in all fields, its 
grace, beauty, and light weight will in- 
fallibly bring the balances down in its favor. 

The writer is convinced that modern 
improvements in powder, loading methods 
and barrel boring have developed the twenty 
to a degree of efficiency that will warrant 
its general use, and in these articles, will 
endeavor to show cause, as the jurists 
phrase it, why the beginner in the fascinating 
scatter gun game may well select a gun of 
this bore, or the veteran with a long trail of 
empty cartridge cases behind him, lay aside 
his heavy arm and take up the lighter, 









roulette wheels of Monte Carlo enrich a 
luxurious principality through the trifling 
but eternally consistent percentage that 
runs in favor of the bank. In the same 
manner the apparently inconsiderable per- 
centages are for the man who shoots a 
twelve bore at the trap, allowing that both 
competitors are equal in gun pointing skill, 
and these trifles win the cups, money, and 
encomiums as the sport is conducted today. 

Some day, perhaps, we shall see the twenty- 
bore accepted as the standard trap gun and 
everyone will get more fun out of the game, 
or a fair handicapping system will be de- 
vised to offset the difference between an 
ounce of seven and a half shot and an ounce 
and a quarter of the same, but he whose joy 
it is to win clay target tournaments will, 
for the present, select a specialized twelve- 
bore which, by the way, will be of very little 
use to him elsewhere. 

There is a variety of wildfowling in which 
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A pair of 20 bores. Grant above and Greener below 


handsomer weapon with every expectation 
that his enjoyment will be increased thereby 
and his bag as heavy as before. 

Of the scores of uses that the American 
sportsman finds for his shotgun, there are 
but two that require power and pattern be- 
yond theability of the twenty-bore to supply. 
One of these tasks at which the little gun 
must yield precedence to the twelve is the 
competitive form of “regulation” trap 
shooting. In this highly specialized sport, 
the twenty is at a disadvantage and no 
amount of care on the part of the barrel 
borer or inventiveness practiced by the 
ammunition maker will enable the clever 
shot equipped with the small bore to com- 
pete successfully with the equally good shot 
who uses a twelve at standard targets and 
standard distances. The writer has many 
times seen a close-shooting, well-balanced 
twenty, using the Super-ex cartridge, break 
24 out of 25 standard targets. On several 
occasions the score was perfect and every 
target ‘“‘smothered” by the charge—an 


the most powerful twenty cannot equal the 
most powerful twelve. Ducks and geese 
passing high or wide at ranges in excess of 
50 yards cannot successfully be attacked 
with the twenty, but in the hands of the 
rare individual who knows how to hold 
at these ranges, the new magnum twelves 
and tens are effective weapons. Here, also, 
we have a specialized usage in which weight 
of charge and density of pattern at long 
range are advantages that cannot be offset 
by the sharper handling and speedier swing 
of thetwenty. A single duck at 65 yards isa 
variety of shotgun target that does not re- 
quire a fast swing—if it did the bird could 
scarcely be hit at all. The comparatively 
slow, certain swing and deliberate allowance 
for lead on an object that is moving some- 
what steadily are the factors of success and 
best secured from a long, heavy gun and a 
heavy shot charge. That we now-a-days 
find less than one shooting man ina thousand 
who knows how to turn the trick consistently 
is a fact that ought to convince the average 
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gunner that a good 45-yard gun in his hand | 
will bag more birds than one of these big 
“‘far-killers.”” Ducks within 45 yards re- 
quire quicker gun handling, and the closer 
they are the faster the gun must swing. An 
even-shooting 70 per cent. twenty with a 
Super-ex load of sixes or fives will crumple 
the heaviest duck dead in the air at this 
range shot after shot. It is a fact, also, that 
nearly all of us do our actual killing over the 
water at ranges not often in excess of 35 
yards and at less than this distance on land. 

The gunner who takes the majority of his 
ducks at 50 to 70 yards is doing highly 
specialized shooting and needs the specialized 
gun—the twelve or ten bore magnum. The 
others of us—and we form the vast ma- 
jority—will find the modern twenty bore 
charged with the modern wildfowl loads 
perfectiy adequate for all wildfowling within 
the 45 yard range. The proportions of the 
medium weight twenty make for faster 
handling at short and medium ranges and 
encourage better holding so that kills are | 
quick, clean, and humane. 

The writer proved this to his own satis- 
faction on an occasion when he carried two 
duck guns into a blind on a day when blue 
bills and canvas backs were coming in in 
fine style. A six and one-quarter pound 
twenty-bore double with Super-ex- sixes 
was used to kill ten ducks. The twenty was 
then laid aside and a twelve gauge repeater, 
also shooting the Super-ex load, was taken 
up and a second lot of ten birds was shot. 
Both guns fitted perfectly and each was in 
weight, charge, and boring a true duck gun 
of its gauge. The ducks came in well to the 
decoys and none were shot at that appeared 
to be outside the 45 yard stake. 





ITHIN that range we played no favor- | 

itesand accepted every chance that 
offered. The twenty double used twelve 
loads to get its quota of ten birds. Two 
shots were clean misses and no duck had 
to be ‘‘shot over.”” Only one duck moved | 
more than a yard or two after hitting the 
water and the single exception was re- 
trieved dead within ten yards of the spot 
where it fell. 

The twelve bore used twenty loads. Four 
ducks had to be shot a second time to pre- 
vent escape after they had been brought 
down, and two of the four cripples required a 
third round apiece before they could be 
gathered. Four clean misses were chalked up. 

There was no question of the power and 
pattern of the big gun—it is, in fact, an 
unusually good barrel, perfectly reliable at 50 
yards with the heavy loads—the misses 
and the cripples indicating nothing but an 
inability on the part of the gunner to handle 
the long, heavy gun fast enough to center 
the patterns on birds that were going fast 
at medium ranges. The twenty could be 
handled and shot with greater speed and | 
precision and the birds, when they were hit 
at all, got the thick, central portion of the 
shot load. While this trial has little general | 
value and was too brief to be conclusive, 
yet it does indicate the weight and balance 
of the small bore are advantages, with some 
gunners, at least,-to offset a heavy shot 
charge fired from a more cumbrous big bore. 
It may be argued that the test was unfair in 
that no use was made of the ability of the 
big gun to kill at ranges beyond 45 yards 
and that at these longer ranges it would have 
beaten the twenty. This is true, but the | 
fact remains that there is no sense in 
shooting at a duck at 50 yards if it can be | 
shot at at 35 yards or less. 

Two specialties alone—regulation trap- 
shooting and long-distance wildfowling— 
we must acknowledge as hedges which the 
sporty twenty cannot consistently over- 
top, but for all the remaining requirements 
of the American upland and marsh gunner, 
a twenty bore can be found and a load for 
it, and of these guns and purposes we pro- | 
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THE BEST PIPE SMOKE EVER MADE!” 
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“Old Briar Has 
Re-Converted 


Me to Pipe Smoking”. . .” 


All of the old cajoyment, solace and 
solid comfort of pipe smoking.... 
that’s what Old Brint Tobacco is bring- 
ing back to pipe smokers! Letters come 
from men everywhere, every day, telling 
‘of the pleasure and satisfaction that each 
pipeful of Old Briar gives them. 


Light up your pipe filled with Old 
Briar Tobacco. Draw in the ripe fragrance 
and aroma of its superior leaf. Taste: its 
full natural flavor. Smoke it awhile. No- 


*The above tribute to Old Briar is all the more convincing because it was entirely unsolicited. 
jf 


Of all the pleasures man 
enjoys, pipe smoking 
costs about the least. 
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25c_ pac 


tice how cool and slow burning it is — 
and how smooth. Now you know why so 
many thousands of pipe smokers say Old 
Briar is “‘the best pipe smoke ever made.” 


It has taken years of scientific knowl- 
edge in the art of mellowing and blend- 
ing and generations of tobacco culture 
to produce Old Briar Tobacco. Step by 
step Old Briar has been developed — 
step by step perfected. It all shows up 


in the smoke. 
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YOUR DEALER DOES NOT | 
HAVE OLD BRIAR 


Tear out this coupon and mail to: 


£.s. 
8-26-27 


| United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., U.S. A. | 
SPECIAL OFFER: On receipt of this coupon with 


your name and addre: 
size of Old Briar Tobacco. In addition we will send you a 


ress, we will mail you the regular 50¢ | 
kage of Old Briar—extra—if you send us your 


dealer’s name. Send no money, but pay the postman only 

50c when he delivers the tobacco. 

PPURE NAMES. ..cccccccccsvcccccccocceccccesccevegecses | 

BOBIEB. 2 000s escces Cdocrcvcercedessescecesessosecace 

CURY GME BORGO. .cccccccccccccceccccccccsccecesecsseve | 
TO DEALERS: 14 Briar 4 sid in . of oe 

sea S BE DICRICE SH NOMGC....cccccccececesccesecssesessseseeseess 
cise, Gmenitist Upeeieteet Ml ous | 
. eus @ 

Supply by grepatd Parcel Fost ot vepular | AGATOND. . 6. i ccccsccsecscovccccccssesecaseresesocnes | 
Dealer's prices. bor and pack: of If you prefer—send stamps, money order or check with 
Old Briar has our unlimited guarantee, coupon. Tear out now, while it’s handy. 





pose to deal in a further article. 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO CO., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U. S. A. 
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Hi-power sport this 
fallin Canada. Bound- 
ing white-tail deer. 
Moose with regal 
spreads, magnificently 
antlered caribou —all 
denizens of the north- 
woods of Canada. 


Keep faith with your 
annual urge for hunt- 
ing by writing early 
for information about 
guides, and the locali- 
ties where big game 
is most plentiful to 


A. O. SEYMOUR 
General Tourist Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
2100 Windsor Station 
Montreal, Canada 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 














Zielklein 214 Power 


a. ZEISS Sighting Telescope | 
Fs mounted on the Model 99 Savage 


Price of Telescope $25 Write for Literature 
CARL ZEISS, INC., 485-Z FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PACIFIC BRANCH; 728 SOUTH HILL STREET. LOS ANGELES 











A New Lefever Single for . .... 
The Older Lefever Double for . . . . $28.25 





BETTER 
BUILT 











The U. S. Navy uses Lefevers. Whoever saw a broken Lefever? 
Ask for a circular. 
LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 
Swift, silent gliders, exceptionally steady—even in 
rough waters. Four models for open lake and river use and 
for still hunting in marshes and shallows. Two big Factories. 
Quick delivery from either one. Write for Free Catalog. 
iw Toate THOMPSON BROTHERS BOAT MFG. COMPANY 
205 Ann Street, Peshtigo 105 Elm Street, Cortland 
WISCONSIN NEW YORK 


(28) 


| 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


AN OLD NAME 
DEAR SiR: 
Please let me know who made the J. Manton & 
Co. shotgun. 
MARTIN PFEFFER. 


Ans.—Joseph Manton was one of the greatest 
of the world’s gun makers. He produced the 
finest shotguns procurable from about the period 
of 1800 to 1835. Many magnificent specimens of 
his work are still in existence and they bring 
extraordinarily high prices. 

But I note that the name to which you refer is 
J. Manton & Company and I believe you refer toa 
breech loading action which the original Manton 
never made. If so, it is a cheap gun made for the 
export trade of which I have seen a good many 
manufactured under the name of J. Manton & 
Company which is really just a trick, making use 
of this grand old maker's reputation. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


RELINE IT 
CAPTAIN CURTIS: 

Having a No. 2 Ballard rifle or what I think is a 
No. 2, am asking some advice from you; the rifle 
as is, is a .32 Long R. F. with 28 in. oct. barrel; 
rough inside but none of the lands eaten through, 
action seems to be very good, either rim or center 
fire, like the hang of this old gun best yet, trigger 
pull lovely. What shall I do with it, have it 
rechambered for .32-20, or a new barrel put on this 
action? 

If new barrel, what cal. and length? 

Gun will be used for anything from squirrels to 
woodchucks. How does .25-20 sound for this 
action; is it strong enough with a good wide margin 
of safety? What would Neidmer charge for this 


job. 
. M. M. HARLAN. 


Ans.—It would not be necessary for you to buy 
a new barrel for your old Ballard. I would suggest 
you writing to Joseph Diller, Lock Box 534, 
Dayton, Ohio, whom I think will reline it for you 
for the .22 long rifle cartridge and if you want a 
larger cartridge, why not have him look at the 
barrel, caliberate it, and tell you if it is in good 
enough condition to warrant rechambering it for 
the .32-20 load. 

In any case, I would forget the .25-20 cartridge. 
It is always a hard load on the barrel. It usually, 
srs its accuracy due to erosion after about 500 
shots. 

Of course, the .22 is not powerful enough for 


| woodchucks but it is a nicer load to shoot from the 


target, being more accurate. 
SHOOTING EDITOR. 


REDUCED LOADS 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 


Is it possible to load a .30-06 cartridge with a 
bullet of from 80 gr. to 90 gr. weight with a velocity 
of from 3200 ft. sec. to 35 ft. sec? What I am 
trying to do is to make an all around rifle out of the 
Rem. 30 express .30-06 rifle. By using 32 Colt Auto 
in Marble adapter, I havealight load. By loading 
220 gr. bullet for about 1200 velocity I would have 
a good short range killer. Please give load which 
would give about 1200 ft. sec. to 220 gr. bullet. 

Then for shooting crows and chucks in a settled 


| community I think a load about like 250 Savage 
would be about right. 


4 How can such a load be 
made up? 
ELBERT R. BRaGG. 


Ans.—Using a solid 90-grain bullet which you 
can secure from the Western Tool & Copper Com- 


| pany, with 1314 grains of Du Pont No. 80, you will 


secure a velocity of 1400 feet per second. It isa 
fairly good small game load for very short range 
work, but it cannot be satisfactorily speeded up 
as you desire. 

I would suggest your using the 110-grain stan- 
dard bullet with 54.7 grains of Hivel which will 
give you 3500 feet velocity. This is the standard 
load which you can buy from the Remington 
Company. 

I don’t think you will ever get satisfactory 
results from the use of the adapter of the 32 Colt 
automatic cartridge. It is only sufficiently 
accurate to kill a rabbit at about 25 to 30 yards. 

The 220 grain bullet can be used with 18 grains 
of Du Pont No. 80 which will give you a velocity of 
about 1200 feet per second. This, again, is not a 
particularly desirable load. 

The best short range load is the 150-grain bullet 
with 18 grains of Du Pont No. 80 or 17 &% grains of 
Du Pont No. 75. It is a splendid load for chucks 
and crows. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


SIGHT ADJUSTMENT 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

Which way do you drive rifle sights in removing 
them from the slots? Would a bead front sight 
give better results than the regular plain metal 
one on a 1904 Winchester? 

What are the comparative merits of the .25-20 
and .32-20? Does the .32-20 cartridge work 
efficiently in revolvers? Are cork wads superior 
to the ordinary felt ones? 

Should the hammers of a shotgun be let down 
when the gun is not in use? If so, how can this 
be done without battering the firing pins? 

Murray CoMEr. 


Ans.—Rifle sights should be driven out from 
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the left towards the right, that is looking from the 
breech towards the muzzle. 

I personally prefer a small ivory bead front sight, 
but that is largely a matter of personal preference. 

There is little to choose between the .25-20 
and .32-20 cartridges. They are about the same 
in accuracy, trajectory and killing power, but the 
.32-20 rifle is the easiest to clean and it does not 
suffer as quickly from erosion. 

I don't think cork wads are superior to good felt 
wadding, but they are just as good. 

The hammers of a shotgun should always be let 
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down when the gun is not in use, so as to take the | 


tension off the main spring. The best way is to 
have a couple of dummy cartridges. Save a couple 
of empty cases and snap the hammers down on 
them. After they get battered up too much, 
you can discard them for a new pair. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


KRAG BOLT 


DEAR Mr. Curtis: 

Could you explain how to remove the bolt of a 
.30-40 Krag Springfield armory model 1898? It 
is in fine condition. On the stock is stamped 

. I. A. 1900.) Rock Island Arsenal. I also 
would like to know if the Niedner Arms Co., of 
Dowagiac, Mich., do blueing and trimming the 
wood on army rifles. I mean cutting and shaving 
the wood on the stock and fore arm. Thanking 
you for this information, I remain, 

L. A. DEVLIN, JR. 


Ans.—The Neidner Arms Corporation reblue 
arms and restock them and convert military stocks 
to sporting use. They will do the work for you. 

To dismount the bolt mechanism, draw the bolt 
fully to the rear. Then place the rifle across the 
hollow of the left fore arm. Lift the front end of 
the hook of the extractor off the bolt with the left 
thumb and at the same time, turn the bolt handle 
to the left with the right hand. The bolt can then 
be withdrawn from the receiver. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


NO GOOD! 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I wish to thank you for the information you 
have already sent and ask you to send some more 
of the same. What is the retail value of the 
Chatellerault carbine when in good condition, and 
is it advisable for use as a sporting gun? If you 
can answer these question I will be grateful. Yours, 

W. F. WaAtsH, Jr. 


Ans.—I cannot place a retail value on the 
French carbine. It is a rifle produced by the 
French Government Arsenals, and ac far as I 
know is not sold retail. 





Any La Belle Carbine that you can get in this | 


country would be second hand. Personally, I 
would hold it at a very low valuation as it is sucha 
crude, clumsy and generally inferior little weapon. 


I would not for a moment consider it as a sporting | 


rifle. 
SHOOTING EDITOR. 


LET IT BE! 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I recently bought an old time rifle, a .50-70 U. 
S. Springfield in a reliable sporting goods store. 
The salesman who sold it to me said that it was 
perfectly safe to use. 

It appears to be in good condition and the 
mechanism is O. K. I don't find any cracks in the 


barrel and the rifling also looks to be O. K. How- | 


ever, at the muzzle of the gun the bore appears to 
be off center due to the fact that the barrel was 
dragged along over rocks, filed down or something 
of that sort. There is a crack (or a deep scratch) in 
that part of the barrel right behind the breech 
block. It is located beneath the firing pin when 
the block is closed right above the slot that the 
lever fits into. It runs in curved and straight lines, 
but it seems to me that if it was a crack it would 
run irregular. 

As I happen to be a big-bore enthusiast I want 
to try it out provided it wont blow apart on me. 
Do you think it would be safe?. If it wouldn’t 
be safe to use the Rem. .50-70 Government cart- 
ridge, how about light loads or shot cartridges? 

LAWRENCE E. DONOVAN. 


Ans.—I have no doubt whatever that your old | 


-57-70 Springfield is perfectly safe to shoot, but it 
may not be. You must realize that it is a very old 


rifle. There might be a lot of things wrong with it | 


that the salesman wouldn't know about. 


I imagine what you refer to is just a scratch on | 


the barrel, but, nevertheless, take my advice and 
don’t bother with the old gun. It is a nice addition 
to hang up in your den as a trophy, but has no 
other usefulness. There is no purpose for which 
it would be a good gun today. The cartridge is 
not very accurate, has a very high trajectory and a 
severe recoil. 
Never shoot shot cartridges in any gun which you 
value. It will surely lead the barrel and ruin it. 
SHOOTING EDITOR. 


DANGEROUS 


Capt. P. A. Curtis: 

Can you give any dope on the effect of shooting 
a .30-60 into the air such as shooting at crows ina 
tree across an ordinary field would be? Is that 


dangerous to some farmer or his stock in the next | 


county or would the bullet use all it’s power before 
it hit the ground? I have never done it and won’t 
if there is any danger of causing a wreck when the 





| FOX 
PLAY GUN 


A“real” double- 
barrel, breech- 
loading gun for 
the youngsters— 
the only toy of its 
kind, and abso- 
lutely harmless. 
Looksand works 
for all the world 
like a big Fox, 
but it’s perfectly 
safe to use in- 
doors. No pow- 
der—no danger. 
At all sporting 
goods and toy 
de partments. 
Send for folder. 
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cant buy a finer 
gun than this FOX- 
STERLINGWORTH 


Every advantage that has won for Fox the reputation 
of building “ The Finest Gun in the World” is em- 
bodied in the Sterlingworth — for twenty years a 
favorite of men who know guns. 

At the new price of $36.50, every sportsman can 
have this gun of superb quality. 


—Fewer working parts than any other make of 
double-barrel hammerless gun. 


—Rotary taper bolt, automatically compensating 
for wear and preventing gun from “ shooting 
oose.” 


—Coil springs throughout, guaranteed for life 
against breakage. 


—Three-piece lock, simplest and strongest known. 
—Combined hammer and firing-pin of nickel steel. 
—Stock and fore-end of fine American walnut, 


with weatherproof Duco finish and attractive 
checkering. 


A new plant, the finest of modern equipment, and 
manufacturing methods refined by years of experi- 
ence now make it possible to produce an even 
better Sterlingworth at a lower price. 

You have your choice of 12, 16 or 20 gauge; 
barrels 26 to 32 inches in length, and any boring 
you prefer. 


Other Fox Guns are priced from $52.50 upward. 
These grades may be custom-built to the buyer’s 
specifications. 


Your dealer will gladly show you the Sterling- 
worth and other Fox Guns. Write us today 
for the Fox catalog and the booklet, “ How 
to Buy a Gun.” 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4708 N. 18th St., Philadelphia 


FOX 
GUNS 
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ae are about 50 gun makers 
who might be called famous. 
Some in America; a few in Europe 
—but they are all represented in 
VL. & D’s gun room. 


The new GUN Book describes more fine guns 
than any book ever published. Send for it. 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 
F.H.SCHAUFFLER . President» 
349 MADISON AVENUE, Dept. B 
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FISHING 
CAMPING 


JRPORATED 


) bullet does come home. 








Comfortable and convenient for hunting or riding. Cor- 
rectly designed and stoutly made of light or dark shade 
“puxBAK’ rainproof cloth; well-fitting, shapely and 
durable. Made in three lengths— $500 
At your local dealer, or of us direct 
Send for free catalogue 


Short (25” inseam) — Medium (27” inseam) — Long (2¢” inseam) 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
1403 LINCOLN AVENUE UTICA, N. Y. 





















THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 
HH AWKIN Ppost- 







Makes old guns like new. 


Easily Applied with a Brush. 
No Heating Is Necessary 


Restore the finish on 5 $1 00 Winth 
. back. 








e big event of 1927, becausethey move thegunstraight 
Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. 


THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION } 
Bog 81 Sioux Falls, S. D. 


ammerless 


Single Barrel 
Guns 


guns in ten minutes for 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
3-10 Bradford, Pa. 

















GUNS Double Barrel 


The most Serviceable, popular line of 
low-priced Shot Guns made in America. 


Ask your Dealer to show you these Models 
No. 6 Peerless, $24; No. 60 Empire, $23; No. 66 Quail, $24; No. 10 Single, $9.60; No. 11 Victor, $10 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS co Write for Crescent Folder No. 3 


"9 314 Broadway 









City 








60 


Should there be any 
difference in regular government cartridges and 
usual soft or open point bullets? 

Are the hard nose bullets made by the govern- 
ment good enough for coyotes or do you have to 
dynamite them with expanding bullets? Any 
information you can give will surely be appreciated. 
MAURICE NEWTON. 


Ans.—The use of a high velocity ammunition, 
shooting at a hgh angle of fire, is a most serious 
offense against the commun’‘ty in which you live, 
Please remember that though the bullet falls 
gradually in a long are of fi'ght, that it nevertheless 
will have sufficient energy to kill a goat or man 
at over one and a half miles if ‘t happens to hit 
them. 

There is no reasonable excuse for using such a 
rifle for the purpose you have in mind, except at 
crows or other forms of vermin on the ground, and 
then one wants to be careful to have a hill behind 
them as a back stop. Even then, a full metal 


| patch bullet, striking a small stone, can glance off 


and ricochet for half a mile or more in an uncertain 
direction. 

The use of soft nosed ammunition would not 
alter the case at all if you were shooting at things 
high in the air, but it is less liable to ricochet as 
such a bullet generally breaks up on impact. 

The hard nosed bullets made by the Government 
have quite sufficient shocking power for shooting 
coyotes and other forms of vermin of that size. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


KLEANBORE, ETC. 
Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

Are Kleanbores as good as they say they are? 
What particular make of shell and load is especially 
adapted to my Fox Sterlingworth field 12 bore, 
28-inch model and pull? Also Ithaca field, same 
specifications? I have heard it said that I should 
stick to one make of shell and load. Also please 
tell me the best load for the Lefevre 16, 28-inch 
model and pull? What do you think of the sights 
issued on the Savage sporter 23A? Would you 
advise changing these to King’s triple bead front 
and Lyman No. 42 rear? What do you think of 
the Crosman pneumatic rifle? 

J. T. McClean. 


Ans.—Kleanbore shells are every bit as good as 
the Remington Company say they are. I never 
expect to use anything in a 22 gun except cartridges 
with nonerrosive priming incorporated in them. 

There is no particular shell the best for your 
Sterlingworth. It is a standard gun with standard 
chambers. It will give you good results with any 
standard ammunition. 

The thing to do though is to learn which shell 
you think gives you the best results and stick to 
that. The sights throughout on the Savage 
sporter 23A are good, but you will improve the 
rifle by adding a Lyman No. 42 receiver peep sight. 

The Crosman Air Rifle is the best air rifle made 
in this country, the most accurate and the most 
powerful. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


NON-RUSTING BARRELS 
CAPTAIN PauL CurTIs: 

Krupp’s Three-Rings Steel, Boehler-Antinit, and 
Poldi Anticorro. 

Would there be $40 difference in the value of 
these steels. Wish you would also state the best 
maker of a three barrelled gun that you know of, 
accuracy considered. 

G. D. HasKINs. 


Ans.—It would be perfectly absurd for me 
to try to say which of the three barrels you have 
in mind is the best. That could only be told 
by indefinitely prolonged tests or laboratory tests 
by a metallurgical engineer. 

Krupp’s Three-Ring barrels are excellent. 

Boehler-Antinit and Poldi Anticorro are used 
only for rifle barrels. These two are made of a 
metal containing a certain percentage of cronium 
which prevents rusting to a great extent and 
staining from powder acids. 

The only thing I believe which makes barrels of 
this steel more expensive, is the fact that they are 
so hard that it is very much more difficult to finish 
them and rifle them. 

Personally, I do not consider them worth the 
difference in cost, when the best type of modern 
ammunition only is used in them. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


ALWAYS A BOLT 


Capt. Paut A. CurRTIS: 

I am soon to take a trip into the wilds of Argen- 
tina, S. A., the Andes Range and on the plains. 

If I take just one rifle, what would you advise, a 
bolt action or a lever action? 

ALBERT J. ROSAND. 

Ans.—No matter where a man is going I always 
recommend the bolt action rifle in preference to a 
lever action. 

As you are going to South America, I would rec- 
ommend a rifle for the 7mm cartridge. he 
ammunition is widely distributed all through South 
America and is easily procurable, whereas the ex- 
cellent .30-06 cartridge which is only slightly 
superior to the 7mm in range and accuracy, would 
be difficult to get in most instances. ash 

Consequently, I would suggest a Mauser wit 
the 7mm ammunition, and you can get it in Buenos 
Aires just as easily as you can here. 
aceon oso SHOOTING EDITOR. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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HUNTING WITH GENERALS 
(Continued from page 11) 


duck blind, especially if there is a good 
flight of birds coming. 

The sun was sinking in the west. It was 
time to call it a day. After the shoot is 
over, there is always left that thrill of 
picking up and counting the game, which 
in this case was scattered around in shallow 
water and moss. To push through this 
water and moss it was necessary to lighten 
the load in the boat. 

The ever-willing General agreed to sit on 
a muskrat house while the birds were being 
gathered. The boat was pushed alongside 
the selected rat house. A warning was 
given to be careful. The General bravely 
stepped from the boat, landing safely on 
the low part of the house. 

Then things began to happen. The roof 
caved in, and the General can tell you just 
how much water and mud lay beneath that 
rat house. Not a whimper, not a protest as 
he scrambled up on to the higher part of 
the house and took his seat on the roof. 
Calmly lighting his pipe, he pointed out 
where the birds could be found. 

Here was more evidence that our Vice- 
President is a regular fellow and able to 
take care of himself under any and all 
circumstances. The interest taken in that 
pick-up was shown by the occasional ques- 
tion from the reserved seat, ‘How many 
now?” With the twenty-fifth bird, they 
were all in the boat. 

Pushing toward the muskrat house, a | 
picture presented itself that will long | 
remain in my memory as a souvenir of that | 
day’s outing. The profile of a man sil- | 
houetted against the sunset sky, his face | 
reflecting the depth of his communion with 
nature, at peace with the world. A great 
man not above sitting on the humble habita- 
tion of God’s lowly creatures. 

The hunt is over. The day is done. | 
Let’s go 











DUCKING FOR DUCKS 
(Continued from page 13) 


of view. Behind the boat was a continuous 
roll of green water, and the boat seemed to 
be shaking the surface of the lake as if it 
was an old carpet. Doc and I looked at 
each other. 

She roared by at a hundred yards, and 
from then on, dear reader, the plot was all 
action. Realistic in the extreme. There was 
positively no faking and no dummy stuff 
nor substituting stunt men for the actual 
heroes. Some men would have been in their 
element at this juncture; but when the first 
wave swept across our box, Docand I knew 
that we were not. The death trap groaned 
and wheezed like a poisoned horse; the wings 
cracked alarmingly, and we were soaked 
from the sideburns down. 

We bailed, but we could not bail our- 
selves out. The box was half-full and 
gaining. 

Ab was rowing furiously, but the boat | 
seemed as if it was tied to the dock. I | 
never witnessed so much futile activity as | 

| 





Ab exerted. Would he ever arrive? Sud- 
denly Doc gave a tragic shout—meant for 
joy. He whipped out a big knife. I shrank 
back instinctively, taking another wave in 
the thorax. 

Doc began sawing at a rope which was | 
wrapped about a hook near the top edge | 
of the box. 

“I'll drop off the concrete bottom- 
weight,” he panted. ‘Seven hundred and 
fifty pounds. That'll raise us quick.” 

Sounded reasonable. Cut loose a third 
of a ton, and we ought to bounce right out 
of the lake. I looked on expectantly. 
Suddenly the rope parted. There was a 
sudden jerky jump upwaid—then a tre- | 
mendous inflow of water between my feet. | 





48 W Lyman Micrometer Receiver Sight 
for Winchester Model 54 bolt action rifle, 
mounted on left of bolt. With disc, $11.50. 





The No. 48 M for Mausers has built 
in, turn down peep. $11. 
drill 50c. Also 48 sights for 
field 03, Krags, Martini’s, Lee En- 
field, Ross, etc. 


No. 38 Rec. Sight for Marlin 1893, 
Remington 14, Win. 86 5 
$6.50. 
Sight, $1.00. 






~~ ~Fé 


For fast shooting 


in all kinds of light 


To approximate the accuracy of telescopic sights without 
delaying your shots, equip your gun with a Lyman front sight 
and aperture rear sight. Lyman front and rear sights are 
designed to instantly pick up the object aimed at, whether 
the light is strong or dim. Their reliability has made Lyman 
Sights the favorite among shooters the world over. The right 
sight for your gun is easily determined by the sight chart in 
the Lyman catalog. Send 10c for latest catalog No. 15. 








The new 48 G for the Savage Model 19, 
N. R. A. rifle, mounted on left of receiver, 
Extreme accuracy with this sight. With 
disc, $11.50. 





48 R for Remington 
M. 30 and 30 Express. 
Rec. is already tapped 
and drilled. With disc, 
$11.50. 


42 W for new Win- 
chester rifles 56 and 
57. Ree, tapped and 
drilled, $3.50. 


Tap and 
Spring- 






Bent front sight, $198, and, Pom Front 
oa oe 


Right—No. 26 Front 
Sight for carbines, $1.00 





94, 95, 55. 


Left—No. 1A T. ht. Built 
Use with No. 3 Lyman Front $4.50." oe me Ney tees 


down peep, 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


LYMAN CAN FURNISH YOU THE CORRECT SIGHTS FOR YOUR 
GUN. THE LINE INCLUDES SIGHTS FOR PRACTICALLY EVERY 
GUN MADE -- THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE OFFERED. 











This year 


get your deer in 
Maine 

ET away to the big woods of 

Maine and bring home your 
deer. Hunting will be good in Maine 
this fall. Many pronged bucks and does 
have reported right through the 
summer. Moose, which have been pro- 


tected for eight years, may be hunted 
in eight counties from Nov. 21 to 26, 


And at many a Maine lake or pond, as 
well as all along the seacoast, duck and 
geese flying south will offer good sport 
for the bird hunter. Partridge, too, are 
plentiful in most every section. 


Canada lynx, bear—which are on the 
increase —and wild cats are occasions 
ally met with in some sections of 
Maine's forest. 


So oil your rifle and shot gun, pack-up 
your dunnage and plan a rejuvenating 
vacation in the crisp, clear air of the 
Maine woods. 


Let us give you full information 
on hunting in Maine; camps and 
guides; railroad and steamship 
timetables and any other informa- 
tion you need. Fill in the coupon 
today. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Publicity Bureau, Maine Development Commission, 


700 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 


Please send me full information on hunting in 
e. 1 am particularly interested in -.--.----- 


Also please send Official State Booklet “Maine 

by Motor” { ]. 

DRT ce ccnrcccvancccsessncnccbenescamsatintint 
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The slab had taken with it a six-inch 
board from the bottom of the box. It was 
great work on Doc’s part. The cans 
gurgled and died, and in five seconds we 
were standing in water to our armpits, 
with nothing to help us except evaporation 
and that would be too slow. 

Ab came on, an inch a minute—the 
rottenest rescue man on earth. At length 
he got within hailing distance. 

“Shall I pick up the ducks first?’ the 
infernal hound asked. 

Doc tried to focus his gun on him, but 
couldn’t do it and hang on to the trap at 
the same time. 

“Come in here!’’ he bawled. 

Ab rowed in, and the boat slid right up 
between us. We seized it and dragged our- 
selves aboard. Wow! The wind cut right 
through into our character. Ab made a 
hasty circle and retrieved fourteen ducks. 
Then he rushed (?) us across to Bill’s dock, 
where we disembarked and ran for the 
big wood stove. 

Great mazuma! What feels better than 
a roaring wood fire when a fellow’s rubber 


pants are full of lake water in October! | 


Echo is right. 


In a few minutes I bloomed out in Bill’s | 


golf costume, while Doc came forth like a 
butterfly in a suit of unionalls that Bill 
uses when reclining under his town car— 
one of those you drive with the feet. 

What gets me is why a man has to spend 
good money for a license to hunt ducks and 
risk his life. There ought to be a bounty 
on“ ducks, like gophers, so a man could at 
least earn enough to buy cough syrup and 
liniment. An expert statistician who was 
present stated that a close estimate, taking 
into consideration the price of shells, posi- 
tion of sun-spots, cotton acreage and the 
fluctuations of the barometer, indicated 
that each duck killed represented a cash 
outlay of $9.65, not counting later cost of 
arnica, iodine and surgeon’s plaster. I 
positively will not go ducking again until 
maybe next week. 





CERTAIN GREAT STAGS 
(Continued from page 27) 


fairly upon him before Walling could get 
his gun well aimed. As he fired two deer 
fell, and the third one rolled over before 
it had gone a hundred yards. Thus the 
three bucks were killed with one barrel. 
The gun used was loaded with a charge 
of 20 No. 2 buckshot. 

On Bull’s Island, the magnificent game 
preserve which is owned by General Francis 
Burton Harrison, formerly Governor- 
General of the Philippines, there are a few 
pure albino deer. This island lies a little 
distance off the Carolina coast, and the 
deer on it frequently cross the creeks and 
marshes that separate it from the main- 
land. But the albinos, being much more 
shy than ordinary deer—probably because 
their extraordinary coloring renders them 
helplessly spectacular—will not leave the 
island. 

The white stag that now is there will, if 
pursued, leave the dense island woods and 
take refuge in the surf that rolls on the 
eastern beach. He will go out a hundred 
yards or more and will remain for long 
periods. The gentle fall of the beach 
enables him to wade out far, and the foamy 
waters give him protective coloring that 
the green woods do not afford. 

I am glad to say that Governor Harrison 
commendably protects these white deer, 
hoping that a herd of their coloring will some 
day develop. Nor is this hope unlikely 
to be fulfilled, for in the ’70s, on Dewees 
Island, adjacent to Bull’s, there was a con- 
siderable herd of albinos—ten or more. 
Indeed, those deer probably crossed to 
Bull’s when Dewees was practically de- 
stroyed by West Indian cyclones. 
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The subject of deer antlers has always 
been one that I have carefully studied, and 
I never see a buck killed without taking 
an interest in his horns. In fact, my in- 
terest begins if I see the size of his track, 
or if I catch a glimpse of the nature of the 
rack he bears on his brow. 

Not many years ago, while hunting at the 
head of Fox Bay, a typical thicket in the 
Southern coastal woods, I saw a buck run 
out to another stander. At a distance of 
nearly an eighth of a mile, the stag was 
running with cautious deliberation. I | 
could see that he bore the most remarkable 
antlers that I had ever seen on a deer alive 
in the woods. They were tall, yellow, and 
literally crusted with points. Extraordin- 
ary horns they were, of exciting size and 
beauty. The stander shot the buck, turn- 
ing him back into the drive. The hounds 
followed him for nearly three miles, when 
they overhauled him. Upon reaching the 
stag, what was our surprise and chagrin 
to find that he had dropped his horns! 
The time was mid-February, and the buck’s D k WW th ? 
horns were probably ripe for shedding. In uc ea er’ 


his wild flight through the thickets of 


Pat ok ir “ye myrtle and bay, he had In the excitement of the day’s shooting, you pay little atten- 
snocked them off. : pis aa 

Mbotgh 1 erent many « dey tilled tion to the drizzle that soaks your valuable gun—and you! 
over the course of that great stag’s race, But afterward you both need attention, or you'll both suffer. 
I never discovered either of the antlers. 5 “ 

Indeed, it is a rare thing for a hunter to A hot bath and dry clothing does the trick for you—a good 
pick up a horn in the woods. In all my rub with 3-in-One, inside and out, protects your gun from rust 
roamings I have found only a few. They and pitting, oils the firing and ejector mechanisms perfectly 
are dropped obscurely, and mice, rats, d polish h k f 

squirrels, and other creatures eat them. and polishes the stock to perfection. 





3 
ONCE saw a large antler hanging out 
of the .~ of a fox-squirrel, some fifty | nd = 
feet from the ground. The rodent had 4 
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evidently carried the horn to his hole, but 
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who watched two bucks fighting near New THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St., New York, N. Y. 
Bridge, a few miles west of Charleston. The 33 Years of Continuous Service 


stags were so exhausted that the negro JR8S8 
killed them with the instrument he used ee NN 
for dipping turpentine. The mounted 
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KNOW just how much you Semi-Buckhern Up. Flat- 

elevate it and what it means Top, Folded. Price $1.50 

at any distance. The Stem 
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A good many collectors have similar sets 
of locked antlers, but seldom is a man 
permitted to witness one of these tragic 
battles of the wild. There are a few 
instances in which stags have locked their 
~ og - obstacles other _ the — 
of a furious opponent. Three of these * 
cases I briefly ate Price $4.50 





current. As I was about to shoot the buck 
a second time, I noticed that a loop from a 
grapevine, swaying over the water, had 
—- him fast about the horns just _— ~ or _— 
the brow-tines. So strenuous were the us Vik 
stag’s struggles that all the beading from hiy§ Yip’ THE CARBIDE 
the horns, which were well hardened, was Wf 1ANT SEARCH 
rubbed off. From the chance vine that TY Ritt LIGnH +>. 
had caught him in the manner described aoe 
he never escaped. ; 
On a big deer hunt, a stag made straight 
for the stander who was on the road adjacent 
to me. Along this road some telephone 
wires had been looped on trees, the poles 
for the wires having been broken in a 
storm. The buck, in his haste, ran into the 
wires and fouled his horns. While he was 
struggling to loose himself the excited 
hunter emptied both barrels at him at 
point-black range, but missed the deer. 
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river. Riding fast, I reached the water Catalog “‘F’’ and “Modern Sights for Modern Arms’? FREE 
ust ¢ < hz j i : 
just after the buck had jumped into the | | pn. w. KING Call Building San Francisco, California 
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The Hirsch-Weis Stag is as near wearproof 
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In another moment the deer had freed 
himself and was rocking off lithely through 
the woods. Our opportunities for teasing 
this hunter who had missed a “‘tied” buck 
were too unusual to be disregarded. 

On an old bank on a plantation not 
far from the mouth of the Santee River, 
there was found a few years ago a set of 
deer horns firmly caught in the low crotch 
of a gum tree. e skull was attached to 
the horns. Without doubt the buck, 
probably when rubbing the velvet, had 
fatally locked his horns in the apparently 
harmiess crotch. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
such occurrences are very exceptional— 
so much so, in fact, that one of the genuine 
wonders of nature is the ability of a buck 
to handle his horns in the densest -nicket. 
A jungle grossly matted with harsh scrub- 
growths and tied with a strong and most 
intricate network of vines is to a stag like a 
broad road. I never cease to marvel when 

see a buck coming clear and at good speed 
out of such a place. 


UT when their horns are growing in the 

velvet and are excruciatingly tender, the 
bucks avoid thick places. <A thicket which 
has been burned out and has then grown 
up in tender greens is the haunt they are 
then most likely to frequent. In the sum- 
mer, in the South, small thickets of sweet- 
gums are favorite resorts for bucks. There 
they can move about without injuring their 
sensitive horns, and there too, on account 


| are freed from attacks of gauze-winged 


flies. 


The white-tailed deer has a well estab- 


| lished reputation for cunning and for un- 


usual wild intelligence. Without denying 
the truth of this, it is only fair to say 


| that any creature's intelligence is in propor- 





| 


tion to the intelligence of the man who 
pursues it. 
little of the woods or of hunting makes a 
deer seem, by contrast, a very crafty 
creature; whereas, matched with the quali- 
ties of a true woodsman, the deer has small 
chance for its life. 

That the whitetail has survived so long, 
in numbers so large and in communities 
whence all other forms of big game have 
long since vanished, is chiefly due to the 
fact that it is a remarkably skilful skulker. 
More deer owe their escape to being passed 
by than to long flights. Often, in a clump 
of bushes not larger than a little rug, or 
in a fallen tree top, or in a miniature laurel 
or huckleberry patch, a deer will lie securely 
while hunters pass within a few yards. 

At such a time the deer, particularly an 
old buck, will carefully weigh its chances; 
and if lying still appears the wiser course to 
pursue, still will it lie. While thus hiding, 
it will sometimes lay its head flat on the 
ground. However, after the danger has 
passed, the deer may leap up and make off, 
or it may slink away crouchingly, so that 
no man will ever see it. 

Deer are not commonly 
noises. 
have known them to lie all day within easy 
hearing of the shouting and singing from a 
negro settlement. When trailed by dogs, 
they will not usually get “out of bed” 
until the pack is fairly upon them. One 
December, I jumped three fine deer within 
two hundred yards of a lumber camp, 
and I was told by the timber men that the 
deer had been about the camp for months. 

A roused deer shows in its behavior a 
remarkable similarity to the hunted rabbit. 
Every boy knows how a rabbit will permit 
itself to be passed by, or, if raised, how it 
will eventually return to the place whence 
it was started. A deer will lie close, will 


disturbed by 


skulk, and will return to the place whence it | 


was jum 
Sometimes, upon being started, a deer 
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will start to run as if it intended going 
a score of miles. But soon he will break his 
pace, will pause to look and to listen, and 
will attempt to effect his escape by crafti- 
ness and hiding rather than by the speed 
of a long precipitous flight. 

In all regions where they are hunted, 
deer very seldom move about in the day- 
time unless disturbed by men or by sudden 
changes in the weather. Snow will drive 
deer deep into thickets, or under evergreens. 
But they are lovers of the dusk, of the half- 
light hours, of the moonlight, and of the 
dimness of early dawn. Their roaming 
and feeding is done at such times and at 
night. Their elusive, mysterious and shad- 
owy forms are most frequently to be seen 
coming forth just before dark, or returning 
to their daytime haunts just before day- 
break. They are like sprites that dread to 
be caught by the coming of day. 

Their retiring places are in thickets, in 
sunny places among fallen logs, in dense 
pine copses, and in patches of low ever- 
greens. A buck loves to retreat into a 
sanctuary that is reached after water is 
crossed. If he can find a tiny island in a 
watercourse, such as may be made by the 
clustered roots of a bush, he will lie upon it. 

If no soft hummock is available, he may 


lie on the damp ground, or against the roots |) 


of a tree. Some trees growing in water 
have bases that flare outward, presently a 
sloping surface. I have started deer from 
such places. A deer lies curled up as a rule, 
and he springs resiliently from his bed. His 
ability to do this is really what gives him so 
remarkable a start on the following hunter. 

The extraordinary bounding of deer has 
given rise to the question of the distance 
that one of these creatures can jump. An 
old hunter once said to me, “‘A deer can 
jump as far and as high as he has to.” I 
have measured twenty-foot jumps of a 
buck. 
no barrier to deer. 

I remember following a stag that was 
making for such a fence. When I reached 
the obstacle, the deer had gone over it, 
but on a barb of the topmost strand of 
wire there was a tuft of white hair, showing 
that the buck had touched the fence in 
negotiating it. However, his touching it 
was probably due to his lack of exertion 
rather than to any lack of ability. 

If a deer wishes to slip away unnoticed, 
he will often try to crawl under a fence. 

have watched deer go under a wire 
stretched within two feet of the ground. 
It is just this sort of intelligence that makes 
the whitetail so interesting. It cannot be 
depended upon to behave in a standard 
way under identical circumstances; it has 
too much sense for that. It will act dis- 
creetly, as the occasion demands. 


ESPITE its essentially wild nature, a 
deer taken as a fawn is readily tamed. 
I know three little children in the pine- 
woods of the South who have a pet fawn; 


and whenever anything frightens it, this | 


infant of the wild hides under the dining 
room table. As it lay sleeping on the porch 
of the cabin home, I have seen the baby 


As for height, a seven-foot fence is | 








of the family crawl up to it and, using it as | 


a warm pillow, go fast asleep. 

A friend of mine had, for many years, a 
tame doe that acted as a kind- of watch- 
dog. All of the dogs, and some of the 
? y of the neighborhood were cowed 

y it. 
increased by the fact that it roamed rest- 
lessly throughout the dark hours. 

here is a touching belief to the effect 
that if a wild fawn is ever stroked by the 
human hand it will desert its kind and follow 
with affection what is normally its worst 
enemy. And it is a fact that fawns are 
gentle, harmless and beautiful creatures. 
But as soon as the deer matures, it becomes 
troublesome. Its jumping proclivities 
alarm neighbors who have gardens. And 


Its ability to watch a yard was | 
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| compared to himself. ‘ 
| evident to the cougar that the dog is after 
| him, and entirely unafraid. 


| hunts a tree and hunts it in a hurry. : 
| is no doubt in his mind but that the dog is 
| mad, and there is no doubt in my mind but 
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if the animal be a buck, it will soon begin to 
lord it over all things in sight. Indeed, a 
full grown buck as a pet is sure to be a 
nuisance, and he may be, when his horns 
are hard in the autumn, a positive menace. 

It is sometimes supposed that the finest 
deer heads have been taken and that the 
woods will yield no more like them. This is 
not so. Every year phenomenal stags 
fall to the hunter’s rifle, and a great many 
more escape. For my part, I do not have 
much regret when I hear of the clever get- 
away of one of these old masters of strategy, 
for, though I have hunted deer for upward of 
thirty years, I love a live one much better 
than a dead one. Antlers look more pictur- 
esque in the woods than they do in a den. 

To this fleet-footed creature we owe much 
of the romance that attaches to our wood- 
lands and our river swamps, for he seems to 
bring to them all that is wildest, shyest 
and most hauntingly elusive, whether by 
lonely lakes, or in deep forests, or on far 
mountains. 





WHY DO THEY RUN? 
(Continued from page 19) 


powerful dog and a tremendous fighter, 
apparently afraid of nothing. He had 
killed grown bobcats unassisted, and he 
had fought bears fearlessly. But one day I 
pulled a pillowcase over my head and 
scared this big, burly bear-fighter within an 
inch of his life. Every hair on his back 
turned the wrong way, and he ran! Why? 
Because he was up against something 
entirely new and something that he couldn’t 
understand. And I would fight a man who 
said that this dog was a coward. 

But this one barrel of my theory is not 
enough. It has been advanced before; and 
while it is usually infallible, there are 
exceptions. No man can say that all the 
lions of Africa have an intimate acquain- 
tance with flivvers. And yet Steward Edward 
White found that lions repeatedly charged 
his car. Here we have a beast apparently 
unafraid of something that he cannot under- 
stand. 

This brings me to the second part of my 
pet theory. As far as I know it is a new 
theory, and having hunted all sorts of big 
game with dogs I honestly believe that it 


| answers the question “‘Why do they run?” 


Let us go back to the incident of the fox. 
I suppose that in the final analysis my 
reason for being afraid of the fox would 
prove to be that I thought something was 
wrong with the fox. In the same way, I 
believe that the big cats feel that there is 
something wrong with the dogs. 

To come right down to the point, my 
opinion is that the big cats think that the 
dogs are mad. There’s the second barrel! 
Bears, cougars, lions—all run because they 
think the dogs are mad. Hydrophobia is 
not uncommon among coyotes, and it is 
common knowledge that all wild creatures 
fear this dread disease. 

A cougar is prowling along the cafion side. 
He hears a hound bay, and looks down. 
He sees a dog running wildly, barking 
every jump. This dog is a small animal 
And yet it becomes 


As the dog 
comes closer the cougar begins to be 
worried. ‘What is the matter with that 
critter?’’ he thinks. When the dog sights 
him and comes steadily on, mouth open, 
tongue out, baying shrilly, the cougar 
There 


that this is what is in the cougar’s mind. 
What's in your mind? 

I do not mean to imply that wild animals 
know anything about rabies from a scien- 
tific standpoint, and they certainly know 
nothing the Pasteur treatment. But 


they undoubtedly feel that when a dog 
pursues them there is something seriously 
wrong with the dog. 

There is much controversy on the subject 
of rabies. Personally I have never seen a 
real mad dog. I have seen pups with 
running fits, distemper fits, and fits due to 
worms. hese dogs run around in circles, 
froth at the mouth, snap at everything in 
sight, and eventually are killed by some 
well-meaning soul as mad dogs. 

But there is no doubt that there is such a 
disease among dogs and various wild 
animals. Authentic cases of hydrophobia 
are not uncommon, although | ay be- 
lieve that eight out of ten so called ‘“‘mad” 
dogs are merely suffering from worms or the 
after effects of a bad case of distemper. 

During a mad dog scare in a Southern 
town I had occasion to experience something 
of interest. I was driving in one day from 
quail shooting. The man with whom I 
had been hunting is a great dog lover, and 
the excitement and dread that! had taken 
hold of the town had thoroughly disgusted 
him. As we passed a dark shanty a big 
mongrel dashed out at our car and followed 
for some distance, barking and snapping 
at the front wheel. 

Now this dog was not mad. He had 
been dashing out and snapping at auto- 
mobile tires for several years. He did it 
from force of habit and because he ap- 
parently derived more or less fun out of it. 
This time he misgauged the speed of the 
car, and in spite of my friend’s efforts the 
car hit him and killed him deader than a 
hammer. My friend stopped the car. 

“What are you going to do?” I asked. 
“It wasn’t your fault you hit him. It’s a 
good riddance, anyway.” 

“I’m goin’ to cut his head off and send 
it up for examination. I'll bet a big red 
apple that the report comes back that he 
had rabies.” 

The funny part of it all was that this is 
just what happened! 

This leads me to believe that all dogs 
have hydrophobia germs in their systems, 
or germs so closely allied that they are 
easily confused, for I do not believe that 
the state authorities would deliberately 
render a false report. When a dog gets an 
overdose of germs, he goes mad. But, 
fortunately, this is a rare occurrence. 

Out of a long experience with a great 
many dogs, during which time I have been 
chewed up considerably by everything from 
a wormy pointer pup to a grouchy old 
hound, I can truthfully say that I have never 
seen a real case of rabies. This would tend 
to make me all the more afraid of a dog 
who was actually diseased. There is some- 
thing terrifying about a man with epilepsy 
or a raving lunatic, and instinctively we 
shun them. In the same way, I believe 
that wild animals feel an instinctive fear 
of a barking dog—not physical fear of the 
dog himself but of his unnatural courage 
and peculiar actions. 





WOOD EYES 
(Continued from page 23) 


American continent. With no armor save 
his own sharp eyes, he braves enemies 
that are a constant menace—the hawk, the 
owl, the fox and his arch-enemy, the gunner. 
And he does this through the dead of winter, 
when the largest part of his cover dis- 
appears with the falling of the leaves. 

After all other game birds have migrated 
southward, he alone remains to wear out 
the long Northern winter. At this time 
it would seem that he could not find a single 
mouthful of nourishment among the wind- 
polished branches or on the forest floor 
piled four feet deep with snow. 

If you could be beside some sheltered 
birch ridge in the dead of January, when 
the mercury is headed for 40 degrees below 
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zero and the cherry-red bar of the early 
sunset points a warning arm back of the 
black lacework of the birches, you might 
see the partridges ‘“‘budding.”’ They are 
eating, or rather swallowing, the long three- 
finger buds which come out on the birch 
limbs in the fall and remain all winter. 
Curiously enough, their shape and _ size 
are almost a perfect replica of a partridge’s 
foot and toes. That they swallow these 


buds is hard to believe, but they do it ! 


somehow. 

After supper they plunge head foremost, 
like meteors from the tree tops, down into 
the feathers of the snow. Once under the 
snow, they wallow along and open up a 
peep hole. 


In the morning, after spending | 


the endlessly long winter night, instead of | 


turning and coming out of the entrance, 
they open a new hole straight ahead, and 
the fan-like marks of their wings on the 
snow tell how they left. 

When the cold is severe, they often spend 
part of the next day in their snow igloos. 
There is nothing which can come nearer 


to causing heart-failure than to have one | 


explode under your feet when you are 
snowshoeing. The snow flies like a geyser. 
And the hole in the snow, which looked 
so much like a nest of white feathers blown 
from some high old hemlock plume, was 
not really so innocent as it seemed. 





THE TENT DWELLERS 
(Continued from page 25) 


sandy waterway led back somewhere into a 
mystery of vines and trees. We halted 
near the mouth of the little stream for 
lunch and consultation. 

It was not a desirable place to camp. 
The ground was low and oozy and full 
of large-leaved greenhousy-looking plants. 
The recent rains had not improved the 
character of the place. There was poison 
ivy there too, and a delegation of mosquitos. 

We might just as well have gone up the 
brook a hundred yards or so to higher and 
healthier ground, but this would not have 
been in accord with Eddie’s ideas of explora- 
tion. Explorers, he said, always stopped 
at the mouth of rivers to debate, and to 
consult maps and feed themselves in prepa- 
ration for unknown hardships to come. So 
we stopped and sat around in the mud, and 
looked at some marks on a paper—made 
by the imaginative Indian, I think—and 
speculated as to whether it would be possible 
to push and drag the canoes up the brook, 
or whether everything would have to go 
overland. 

Personally, the prospect of either did 
not fill me with enthusiasm. The size of 
the brook did not promise much in the way 
of important waters above or fish even 
the size of one’s arm. However, Tobeatic 
exploration was down on the cards. Our 
trip thus far had furnished only a hint of 
such mystery and sport as was supposed to 
lie concealed somewhere beyond the green, 
from which only this little brooklet crept 
out to whisper the secret. Besides, I had 
learned to keep still when Eddie had set 
his heart on a thing. 

I left the others poring over the hiero- 
glyphic map and waded out into the clean 
water of the brook. As I looked back at 
Del and Charlie, squatting there amid the 
rank weeds, under the dark dripping boughs, 
with Eddie looking over their shoulders and 
pointing at the crumpled paper spread 
before them, they formed a picturesque 
group—such a one as Livingstone or 
Stanley and their followers might have 
made in the African jungles. When I 
told Eddie of this, he grew visibly prouder 
and gave me two new leaders and some 
special tobacco. 

We proceeded up the stream, Eddie and I 
ahead, the guides pushing the loaded canoes 
behind. It was the brook of our forefathers 
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—such a stream as might flow through the 
valley meadows of New England, with trout 
of about the New England size and plentiful. 
Lively fellows, from seven to nine inches in 
length, rose two and three at almost every 
cast. We put on small flies and light 
leaders and forgot there were such things 
as big trout in Nova Scotia. It was joyous, 
old-fashioned fishing—a real treat for a 
change. 

We had not much idea how far we were 
to climb this water stairway. As the climb 
became steeper and the water more swift, 
the guides pushed and puffed, and we gave 
them a lift over the hard places—that is, 
Eddie did. I was too tired to do anything 
but fish. 

As a rule, the water was shallow, but 
there were deep holes. I found one of them 
presently, by mistake. It was my habit 
to find holes that way—places deeper than 
my waders, though the latter came to my 
shoulders. It seemed necessary that several 
times daily I should get my boots full of 
water. When I couldn’t do it in any other 
way, I would fall over something and let 
the river run into them for a while. I called 
to Eddie from where I was wallowing 
around, trying to get up, with my usual 
ballast. 

“Don’t get in here!” I said. 

He was helping the boys over a hard 
place just then, tugging and sweating, but 
he paused long enough to be rude and 
discourteous. 

“I don’t have to catch my trout in my 
boots,” he jeered, and the guides were dis- 
respectful enough to laugh. 


I DECIDED that I would never try to do 
any of them a good turn again. Then sud- 
denly everything was forgotten, for a gate 
of light opened out ahead, and presently we 
pushed through and had reached the shores 
of as lovely a sheet of water as lies in the 
great north woods. It was Tupper Lake, 
by our calculation, and it was on the oppo- 
site side that Tobeatic Brook was said to 
enter. 

There, if anywhere, we might expect to 
find the traditional trout. So far as we 
knew, no one had looked on these waters 
since the old lumbering days. Except for 
exploration, there was no reason why any 
one should come. Of fish and game there 
were plenty in localities more accessible. 
To me, I believe the greatest joy there, as 
everywhere in the wilderness—and it was a 
joy that did not grow old—was the feeling 
that we were in a region so far removed 
from clanging bells and grinding wheels 
and all the useful, ugly attributes of man- 
kind. 

We put out across the lake. The land 
rose rather sharply beyond, and from 
among the trees there tumbled out a white 
foaming torrent that made a wide swirling 
green pocl where it entered. We swept in 
below this aquarium, Eddie taking one side 
and I the other. We had on our big flies 
now and our heavy leaders. They were 
necessary. 

Scarcely had a cast gone sailing out over 
the twisting water when a big black and 
gold shape leaped into the air, and Eddie 
had his work cut out for him. A moment 
later my own reel was singing, and I knew 
by the power and savage rushes that I had 
something unusual at the other end. 

“Trout as big as your leg!’’ we called 
across to each other. 

And if they were not really as big as that, 
they were, at all events, bigger than any- 
thing so far taken—as big as one’s arm 
perhaps—one’s forearm, at least, from the 
hollow of the elbow to the fingertips. You 
see how impossible it is to tell the truth 
about a trout the first time. I never knew 
a fisherman who could do it. There is 
something about a fish that does not affiliate 
with fact. Even at the market I have 


known a fish to weigh more than he did 
when I got him home. We considered the 
imaginative Indian justified, and blessed 
him accordingly. 


CHAPTER XX 
You may slip away from a faithful friend 
And thrive for an hour or two, 
But you'd better be fair, and you'd better be 
square, 
Or something will happen to you. 


WE took seventeen of those big fellows 
before we landed, enough in all con- 
science. A point just back of the water 
looked inviting as a place to pitch the 
tents, and we decided to land, for we were 
tired. Yet curious are the ways of fisher- 
men: having had already too much, one 
becomes greedy for still more. 

There was an old dam just above, unused 
for a generation perhaps, and a long, 
rotting sluiceway through which poured a 
torrent of water. It seemed just the place 
for the king of trouts, and I made up my 
mind to try it now before Eddie had a 
chance. You shall see how I was punished. 

I crept away when his back was turned, 
taking his best and longest-handled landing 
net (it may be remembered I had lost mine), 
for it would be a deep dip down into the 
sluice. The logs around the premises were 
old and crumbly, and I had to pick my way 
with care to reach a spot from which it 
would be safe to handle a big trout. I 
knew he was there. I never had a stronger 
conviction in my life. 

The projecting ends of some logs which I 
chose for a seat seemed fairly permanent, 
and I made my preparations with care. I 
put on a new leader and two large new flies. 
Then I rested the net in a handy place, took 
a look behind me and sent the cast down 
the greased lightning current that was tear- 
ing through the sluice. 

I expected results, but nothing quite so 


sudden. Neither did I know that whales 
ever came so far up into fresh-water 
streams. I know it was a whale, for noth- 


ing smaller could have given a yank like 
that; besides, in the glimpse I had of him, 
he looked exactly like pictures I have seen 
of the leviathan who went into com- 
mission for three days to furnish passage 
for Jonah and get his name in print. 

I found myself suddenly grabbing at 
things to hold on to, among them being 
Eddie’s long-handled net, which was of no 
value as ballast but which, once in my 
hand, I could not seem to put down again, 
being confused and toppling. As a matter 
of fact, there was nothing satisfactory to 
get hold of in that spot. I had not con- 
sidered the necessity of firm anchorage 
when I selected the place, but with a three- 
ton trout at the end of a long line, in a 
current going a thousand miles a minute, I 
realized that it would be well to be lashed 
to something permanent. 

As it was, with my legs swinging over that 
black mill-race, my left hand holding the 
rod, and my right clutching the landing 
net, I was in no position to withstand the 
onset of a battle such as properly belongs 
to the North Pacific Ocean, where they have 
boats and harpoons and long coiled lines 
suitable to such work. 

Still, I might have survived—I might 
have avoided complete disaster, I think— 
if the ends of those two logs I selected as a 
seat had been as sound as they looked. Of 
course, they were not. They were never 
intended to stand any such motions as I 
was making. In the brief moment allowed 
me for thought I realized this, but it was no 
matter. My conclusions were not valuable. 

I remember seeing the sluice, black and 
swift, suddenly rise to meet me, and of 
dropping Eddie’s net as went down. Then 


I have a vision of myself shooting down 
that race in a wild toboggan ride, and a 
dim, splashy picture of being pitched out 
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on a heap of brush and stones and logs 
below. 
When I got some of the water out of my 


brains so I could think with them, I realized, | 
first, that I was alive, still clutching my rod, | 
and that it was unbroken. Next, that the | 


whale and Eddie’s landing net were gone. 
I did not care so especially much about the 
whale. He had annoyed me; I was willing 
to part with him. 

Eddie’s net was a different matter. I 
never could go back without that. After 
all his goodness to me, I had deceived 


him, slipped away from him, taken his | 


prized net—and lost it. I had read of 
such things; the Sunday-school books used 
to be full of similar incidents. And even 
if Eddie forgave me, as the good boy in the 
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books always did, my punishment was none | 


the less sure. My fishing was ended. 

There was just one net left. Whatever 
else I had done, or might do, I would never 
deprive Eddie of his last net. I debated 
whether I should go to him, throw myself 
on his mercy—ask his forgiveness and offer 
to become his special guide and servant for 
the remainder of the trip—or commit 
suicide. 

But presently I decided to make one try, 


at least, to find the net. It had not been | 


thrown out on the drift with me, for it was 
not there. Being heavy, it had most likely 
been carried along the bottom and was at 
present lodged in some deep crevice. It 
was useless, of course; still, I would try. 

I was not much afraid of the sluice, now 
that I had been introduced to it. I put 
my rod in a place of safety and made my 
way to the upper end of the great trough. 
Then I let myself down carefully into the 
racing water, bracing myself against the 
sides and feeling along the bottom with my 
feet. It was uncertain going, for the heavy 
current tried hard to pull me down. 

But I had not gone three steps till I felt 
something. I could not believe it was the 
net. I carefully steadied myself and 


reached one arm down into the black, tear- | 


ing water—down, down to my elbow. 
Then I could have whooped for joy, for it 
was the net. It had caught on an old nail 
or splinter, or something, and held fast. 

Eddie was not at the camp, and the guides 
were busy getting wood. I was glad, for I 
was wet and bruished and generally dis- 
turbed. When I had changed my things 
and recovered a good deal, I sat in the 
shade and smoked and arranged my fly- 
book and other paraphernalia, and brooded 
on the frailty of human nature and the 
general perversity and cussedness of things 
at large. 


HAD a confession all prepared for Eddie, 
long before he arrived. It was a good con- 
fession—sufficiently humble and _ truthful 
without being dangerous. I had tested it 
carefully, and I did not believe it could 
result in any disagreeable penance or dis- 


grace on my part. It takes skill to con- | 


struct a confession like that. But it was 
wasted. When Eddie came in, at last,he 
wore a humble hang-dog look of his own, 


and I did not see the immediate need of | 


any confession. 


“I didn’t really intend to run off from 
Pemex * - 
you,” he began sheepishly. ‘‘I only wanted 


to see what was above the dam, and I tried | 
one or two of the places up there, and | 


they were all so bully I couldn’t get away. 
Get your rod; I want to take you up there 
before it gets too late.” 

So the rascal had taken advantage of my 
brief absence and slipped off from me. In 
his guilty haste he had grabbed the first 
landing net he had seen, never suspecting 
that I was using the other. Clearly I was 


the injured person. I regarded him with | 
thoughtful reproach while he begged me to | 


get my rod and come. He would take 
only a net and would guide for me. 
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ce and Hoppe’s Gun Grease. Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning \ 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC., 2310 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





But clean a gun 


ept the 


‘ompany 


overnment test pronounced a faultless 





























SPORTS MEN’S 
EQUIPMENT 





GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC, 
Rifle Makers and Oueficters 
234.840 BAST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Our new 100-page catalog and manual 
describes our complete line of specially 
selected or designed equipment for the 
hunter, explorer or camper and gives 
useful outfitting information. Sent on 
receipt of 20c in stamps. 














The amazing, new 
STEVENS- 
BROWNING 


A hammerless, repeat- 
ing shotgun giving 
you many improve- 
ments and features 
unequalled byany 
shotgun of com- 
parable value. 


Price 
$4 1°° 
Take-down; 12 gauge; 
Proof-tested. Barrels 
from 26” to 32”. Visible 
locking bolt. Safetyfiring 
pin. Improvedstreamline 
receiver. Checkered wal- 
t) nut stock, pistol grip. 


Serid forspecial J. Stevens Arms Co, 
Stevense Dept. 1005 
Browni ng Chicopee Falls § Mass; 
circular Owners ‘of 

Page-Lewis Arms Co, 
Owned and operated by 


Savage Arms Corp. 
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The “HANDS FREE” Flash Light 


Path finder for HUNTERS, CAMPERS, etc. The 
FISHERMAN'S de-light. Weight 12 oz. 2 Standard 
flash light batteries. Price $3.00 post"paid. 


FREMCO PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 New York Ave. Newark, N. J. 
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I did not care to fish any more that day; 
but I knew Eddie—I knew how his con- 
science galled him for his sin and would 
never give him peace until he had made 
restitution in full. I decided to be generous. 

We made our way above the dam, around 
an old half drained pond and through a 
killing thicket of vines and brush to a 
hidden pool, faced with slabs and boulders. 
There, in that silent dim place, I had the 
most beautiful hour’s fishing I have ever 
known. The trout were big, gamy fellows, 
and Eddie was alert, obedient and respect- 
ful. It was not until dusk that he had 
paid his debt to the last fish—had banished 
the final twinge of remorse. 

Our day, however, was not quite ended. 
We must return tocamp. The thicket had 
been hard to conquer by daylight. Now it 
was an impenetrable wall of night and thorns. 
Across the brook looked more open, and we 
decided to go over; but when we got there, 
it proved a trackless, swampy place, dark 
and full of pitfalls and vines. Eddie, being 
small and woods-broken, could work his 
way through pretty well, but after a few 
discouragements I decided to wade down 
the brook and through the shallow pond 
above the dam. At least it could not be so 
deadly dark there. 

It was heart-breaking business. I went 
slopping and plunging among stumps and 
stones and holes. I mistook logs for 
shadows and shadows for logs, with pathetic 
results. The pond that had seemed small 
and shallow by daylight was big enough 
and deep enough now. A good deal of the 
way I went on my hands and knees, but 
not from choice. A near-by owl hooted at 
me. Bats darted back and forth close to 
my face. If I had not been a moral coward, 
I should have called for help. 

Eddie had already reached camp when I 
arrived and had so far recovered his spiritual 
status that he jeered at my condition. I 
resolved then not to mention the sluice and 
the landing net at all—ever. I needed an 
immediate change of garments, of course— 
the third since morning. It had been a 
hard, eventful day. Such days make 
camping remembered—and worth while. 


(To be continued) 
Copyright, 1908, 1921, by Harper and Brothers 





THE WOODCOCK AND ITS 
SHOOTING 


(Continued from page 29) 


sometimes, when flushing low, of starting 
away with a snipe-like twist to one side. 
When, with rich and mellow twitter, he 
mounts to top the cover and goes weaving 
bat-like through branch and foliage, it may 
require the best work to stop him. 

Early in the season especially, in some 
cover, you may have to use almost grouse 
time on the trigger to catch that curving 


| line of brown ere it melts in the shadows 
| or whisks behind some leafy bough. But 





as the season advances and covers clear 
you have more time at your disposal, for 
woodcock lie as well to the gun as upon 
the table. 

He possesses none of the many ruses, nor 
has he the craft or cunning, to trick and 
defeat the gun employed by_ pheasant, 
grouse and quail, awing and afoot. The 
best he can do is to squat and let you almost 
tread upon or by him ere he decides to 
flush. Sometimes, when shot at and missed, 
he will stupidly tumble to earth as if 
stricken and give to an astonished gunner 
a second start and shot. But such wing- 
craft as he does employ is brought about 
more by accident than design. 

It is easy to see that nature never in- 
tended this bird for the open country or the 
bright light of day. The big lenses of 
those full, round eyes were not made to 
endure the sun. Accordingly, even in the 
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twilight gloom of chosen swamp and 
thicket, they seem very imperfect and get 
him into many difficulties. 

One never sees the grouse, quail or pheas- 
ant, that may range the same swamp as the 
woodcock, get entangled in undergrowth. 
They dart with bulletlike rapidity and 
absolute accuracy through the thicket. 
But every sportsman has seen a woodcock 
apparently lose its way, to blunder into and 
become entangled in thick-growing grape- 
vine, catbriers or leafy bough and give the 
gun a right instant of opportunity. 

While it is perhaps difficult to lay down 
hard and fast rules for good shooting on 
cock, there are a few observations to be 
made. Practice alone will insure that 
valuable thing—the smooth, rapid handling 
of a gun. But being swift does not neces- 
sarily mean being quick on the trigger. 
They also serve who occasionally stand 
and wait. The good performer is that 
seldom-met artist who can get on like light- 
ning and then, if cover and other things 
allow, coolly hold till his bird has made 
that distance at which the shot pattern is 
at its best. 

It is always good practice to get on a 
game bird smartly, and then hold, if too 
close, rather than cut a fine bird to pieces. 
To hold high is an’ excellent rule for all 
upland game, as more than half the misses 
are apt to be from under-shooting. Most 
shots are at rising birds. And do not balk 
because a bird disappeared behind an ap- 
parently solid mass of foliage, or at one 
that happens to rise close by in thick cover. 
Until the leaves are down, many a shot 
will have to be the purest snap work. 

So brief may be the glimpse afforded 
that you can only shoot directly at the 
game, with no time for lead or swing in the 
accepted sense, trusting the spread of 
pattern to take up whatever the error may 
be. Indeed the bird may be gone before 
the gun can be pointed, but shoot anyhow. 
So long as a bird be within range, shoot 
at the glimpse of a feather, or at the spot 
where your judgment tells you the bird 
should be. 

One should get the habit of smashing 
through all sorts of stuff so long as an inch 
of game is in sight. Very often, cover 
appearing a hopeless mass of tangled stuff is 
nothing more than soft leaves and slim 
twigs through which shot can plow for many 
yards. Especially is this true with corn, 
for corn does not stop shot. And where any 
bird can pass through, shot can readily 
follow. 

Even though the bird vanished as you 
pulled, don’t despair. Full many a choice 
bird has fallen to one who shot just ahead 
of where the mark disappeared. One does 
not expect to kill every time. The choice 
lies between taking chances to a certain 
extent or not shooting at all, and it doesn’t 
require the supreme court to decide which 
promises most substantial results. 

But in leafless cover one has to consider 
lead and swing in relation to his bird’s 
distance quite often. In general cover 
work I like to hold high for birds going 
straight away about level with the eyes, 
and for everything flushing near and going 
into dense cover. One should hold low 
on fast birds skimming the ground straight- 
away, a bit high and well ahead of quarter- 
ing birds, and dead on the head of an in- 
comer. Many fail on fast quartering birds, 
which should be the easiest, as they offer 
the biggest marks. 

The chief causes of failing to connect 
with these more open and passing shots are: 
not enough allowance, and stopping the 
swing of the gun as the trigger is pulled. 
One should cultivate the habit of getting 
the gun ahead of his moving game, depend- 
ing on its speed and distance, and maintain- 
ing its even swing until the shot has started 
on its journey. Very few are the birds 
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New Drybak Hunting 


Combination 











87 BP COAT. Popular 
Drybak model. Has rub- 
berized blood proof game 
pocket. Retail $8.00. 
No. 7 BREECHES. Re- 
inforced with rubberized 
duck. Keeps out water. In 
bottom of the calf (at 
back) is inserted elastic 
webbing. Does away with 
lacers. Mowest device for convenience, 
fit and comfort. Retail $5.00 


Guaranteed ‘‘Dryback or 
Money Back’’ 


Drybak apparel is the choice of experienced | 
conven- | 


sportsmen. Wears like iron. Newest 
iences. Snag, brier, rain proof. Buttons and 
labels bear above guarantee. Send for catalog and 
sample of fabric, or ask your dealer. 


THE DRYBAK CORPORATION 
93 Worth St., New York City. 
_Factory—Binghamton, Y. 


HOOKER’S FLEXIFOLD 


ALL STEEL UNBREAKABLE 
POCKET FIELD CLEANER 





PISTOL 


ORDER CALIBRE 


FROM YOUR DEALER OR 


THE HOOKER MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
PER BOX 


PATCHES cisintiwen. 25¢ 


Send For Free Booklet 
“FIRST AID TO FIREARMS” 


ARE YOU A 
ROTTEN SHOT? 


Deadly addition to mod- 

ern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Will 
increase your enjoy —— 
afiel Quail, 


8 deock or ducks, 
hows how to load correctly. No more Guesswork. Of blued 
steel. Clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. * auges. Double 
guns eal. Postpaid $2.50 inc Juding Booklet. 

made easy. Circular and testimonials. New yok gents, Aber- 











crombie & 








First Aid and Medical 
KITS 


50c and up. Special Campers Kit, 26 items $6.50 
Try Tape-Gauze Compress, the handy Dressing. 
Send 10c for trial size (5 dressings). Catalog and 
lists on request. 
PATTERSON'S FIRST AID EMPORIUM 
Queens Blvd & Barnwell Ave., Elmhurst, N. Y. 











| missed through shooting too far ahead. 


When hunting them without a dog, walk- 
ing them up and jumping them as snipe or 
grouse, the dropped birds need the most | 
careful marking down of all game birds to 
retrieve. For fall as he may, the russet 
breast of a cock, or the buff, brown and 
chocolate of the back melt in with the tone 
of autumn leaves far more closely than the 
grayish white vest and mottled back of jack- 
snipe in the marsh. 

Any gun that is bored for grouse shooting 
will do for work on cock. I like best an 
improved cylinder right barrel and a little 
more than that in the left. Numbers 9 
and 10 shot do very well, but I prefer 8s, as 
they are less apt to put too much lead in 
the bird. Again, since it is a very common 
thing to jump grouse in cock cover, the 
8s serve to stop the big fellows. 

The woodcock is not so widely distributed 





Bitch 
witbuR Sun N SIGHTS, P P. 1A Box 185 Times .Sa-. N.Y. City | 
— | | 
least two miles offshore and some as much | | 


a game bird as are most others. His 
range, always limited, seems to be narrow- 
ing in spots. But no careful observer will 
| contend the woodcock is vanishing. On 
| the contrary, he is slowly increasing. His | 
greatest breeding ground at present is the 
Atlantic coast territory, particularly New 
England and the southern part of the Mari- 
time Provinces. With adequate protection 
here he will furnish sport for many of the | 
generations to come. 








BARGE FISHING 
(Continued from page 31) 


much to his own surprise and disgust and 
the merriment of the old-timers. 

The barges are anchored in varying 
depths of water but usually as near as 
possible. to some spot where the market 
| fishermen, in years past, have found better 

fishing than in the surrounding territory. 

The land round about Santa Monica Bay 

and the other indentations up and down 

the coast is rugged and mountainous, with 
deep ravines and cafions running down to 


| 





the shore. Sounding has shown that these 


cafions do not stop at the edge of the sea, | 


but continue on down into the subterranean | 


depths. 

It is a common strategy for the barge 
captains to anchor at the edge of one of 
these under-sea ravines, on the theory that 
fish gather there to feed on the food which is 

| washed over the edge of the cavity. 

| The barge-fishing idea has been slightly 
enlarged upon in the “‘live-bait boats.” 
These comprise a fleet of wide, flat-bottomed 
launches and converted tugs, which take 
aboard up to sixty persons at a time and 
cruise about until they find a likely fishing 
spot. The main advantage of these boats 
is that they can go to the fish. In the case 
of barge fishing, the fish must go to the 

| fisherman, and it must be admitted that at 
times they are recalcitrant. 

The usual charge on the live bait boats 
is $2 for the day, which includes tackle and 
live bait. They fish mostly for yellowtail 
and often go as much as ten or twelve miles 

' out to sea. The catches are often very 
large and almost never disappointing, so 
| numerous are the fish in these waters. 

Most of the barges are anchored at both 
ends by gigantic mud hooks and tremendous 
steel chains of six hundred feet or more in 
length. In spite of the anchors, every | 
heavy tide moves the barges a few feet | 
toward shore. They must be towed back 

| and reanchored every once in a _ while. 





As most of the barges are anchored at 


as five miles, it will be apparent that this | 
moving by the tide can continue for some | 


time without harm unless the barge is | 


| shifted from the edge of a cafion or some | 


other particularly productive spot. 


| the majority fish with long cane poles and 
(Continued on page 84) 


While a few anglers use rods and reels, 











Insist 
on the 
Original 


if it fades—shrinks—or 
loses its soft texture— 


Show me a jacket that will do all that, a jacket 
that wears like leather, looks like buckskin and 
washes BEAU-TI-FUL-LY. Buck Skein—soft as 
wool—warm as fur. Buck Skein that sheds rain 
and defies wind when hunting means meat for the 
pot. Sure I’m raving—so will you and so will your 
wife, when Buck Skein, after years of hard service 
weathers time and looks more than ever like smooth 
suede—mellow as your old briar pipe. No fading! 
No shrinking! And a real money-back Guarantee 
with each garment says so. 100% pure worsted 
wool knitted belt, snaps back into shape even after 
washing. A warm comfortable big husky jacket 
with two oversized flap pockets. Color: Buckskin 
tan. Ask your dealer first or mail my coupon 
with $5.50 and I'll see you get your Buck Skein 
and pay the carrying charges myself. 


Bux Stu Tr 


FREE 


“Buck Skein Joe’s Family 
Album” pictures in life-like 
colors, Tom Mix in a Buck 
Skein (the shirt at $3.50 and 
the Jacket at $5.50); also 
Buck Line flannel shirts and 
Buck Jacks, the colorful 
glorifi lumberjacks. 


Buck-Sk Skein . Joe, c-< c-o ‘Lasthers, Nast t& Co., .» Inc, 1 
Manufacturers, Dept. C-10, 331 Broadway, 1 
New Yor' ity 

| See that I get | 
A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 0 
Enclosed Check 1 Money Order | 
TERE GR oc consincosce | 

| Send me sure the Family Album FREE— | 
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NEWER COTTAGE CAMPS, 
TENTS AND TRAILERS 


By Frank E. Brimmer 


N interesting development in motor 
camping is the widespread popu- 
larity of cottage camps. With a 
chain of such camps strung all over 
the country it is possible now to camp, 
paradoxically, without carrying much camp- 
ing outfit. Cottage camps are a com- 
paratively new thing. One rents for the 
sum of one or two dollars a night, on the 
average, a screened cabin or house where he 
finds a comfortable double bed, and usually 
a cot, as well as furniture necessary, and 
some kind of provision for cooking and 
eating. 

Some cottage camps offer little less than 
outdoor hotels, living room, bedroom, 
kitchen with gas and running water, and 
bath; and for these a relatively higher 
charge is made, the highest being five 
dollars per night, the others ranging from 
two to three fifty, according to conveniences. 





SPECIAL SERVICE TO MOTOR 
CAMPERS 


The Camper on Tour Department is 
ready to render the reader prompt, spe- 
cial service, such as giving road direc- 
tions for extended trips; acquainting 
him with sources of information; ad- 
vice about the right outfit for any cli- 
mate or altitude with which the 
camper may be unfamiliar; in short 
just about everything needed to make 
your trip the best you have ever taken. 
All this is gratis. Glad to help you. 











Colorado that Overland Park, Denver's 
famous municipal caravansary, saw a de- 
crease in patronage. Overland Park, of 
course, is strictly a tenting site. It is 
a significant fact that while more campers 


by twelve and one-half percent visited 
the state last year, Overland Park’s 
registration fell nearly 3,000 lower than 
1925. 


This is directly due to competition of 
about fifty Colorado cottage camps, some 
of them veritable outdoor apartments. 
About fifteen of these camps are in close 


proximity to Overland Park, directly 
south at Petersburg and Littleton. The 
others are in Clear Creek Cafion, the Pikes 
Peak region, at South Platte Cafion, Cafion 
City, and Pueblo. Undoubtedly many 
new camps will be in evidence this summer. 

While it is a fact that one may literally 
camp without much camping equipment, 
still the development is yet in its infancy 
and most campers will at least want to 
carry bedding, such as blankets, sleeping 
bags, camp pads or air mattresses; also 
cooking and eating utensils including a two 
burner gasoline stove with high stand and 
oven; a good tent; extra clothing and toilet 
articles as well as a great many miscellaneous 
articles such as thermal jug, fishing tackle, 
maps, kodak, and so on. Indeed, a great 
many—by far the majority—prefer to tote 
a complete tenting outfit. 

Pikes Peak Cottage City, Colorado 
Springs, is the outstanding camp of the 
state. It is located at the city limits, 
thirteen blocks from the heart of town, 
covers twelve acres, and has a well shaded 
and drained terrain with mountain streams 


Cottage camps flowing through it. 
are the familiar Recreation Hall at Camp Grande, El Paso, Texas, simulating a library reading room One may simply rent 
motor camp “grown Photo by Frank Brimmer parking space for 
up,’’ that is, # his car, including 
brought up to the enough ground up- 
modern demands. on which to erect 
All motor camps, his tent; or he may 
from the beginning, leave his equipment 
throughout the in the car and live 
South have been in a cottage. 
cottage camps, for 
the reason that HERE are one 
campers needed hundred and 
more protection fifty of these cot- 
than a tent outfi tages. The ordinary 


afforded due to long 
stays in one place, 


many pests, and 
nights that were 
very chilly. Gradu- 
ally campers found 
that cottage camps 
had other virtues; 
they had a_ home- 
like atmosphere, 
and the women folks® 
in the party im- 
mediately fell in 
love with a_ floor 
under their feet 
when living in the 
open. 


For the first time 


last year cottage 
camps sprang into 
such popularity in 
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type, of which there 
are seventy-five, is 
furnished with a 
double bed, single 
cot, tables, three 
chairs, wash bowl 
and cooking outfit. 
Forty cabins con- 
tain not only this 
equipment, but also 
a sink with running 
water and a_e gas 
plate. The remain- 
ing thirty-five are 
kitchenette apart- 
ments with all ac- 
commodations listed 
above and in addition 
a sleeping porch 
living room, kitchen 
ette, and bath-room 
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_ set 


_, ei Windbreaker 


For unhampered enjoyment 
of all outdoor wear 


Regardless of wind or cold you'll 
have perfect comfort and warmth. 


Many beautiful styles for men, women and children. 
There’s a store in your town that sells them or can get one for you.) 


Write for 
Style Booklet A-20 







Guiterman Bros. 
Inc. 


» Saint Paul, Minn. 











enn your worldly needs 


upon your back and your 
face set toward the distant hills 
—you are your own master, free 
to go when and where you will. 


For the road tramp or the 
forest invasion, A & F clothes 
will add to the satisfaction of 
your trip. Years of experience in 
fitting outdoor expeditions en- 
able us to offer authoritative ad- 
vice on what to wear. Here you 
will finda wideselection of tested 
equipment for the open road. 


Khaki Coats $5.75 . . Corduroy Coats 
$10. . O.D. Duck Coats $12 . . 14 oz. 
Forestry Coats $25 .. Khaki Breeches 
$3.75 .. Khaki Knickers $3.75 . . Cot- 
ton Whipcord Breeches Tan, $7.50.. 
14 oz. Forestry Breeches $12.50 . . 
Corduroy Breeches $6 . . Corduroy 
Knickers $6 .. Viyella Flannel Shirts 
Light-weight in gray or forestry green 
$11.50. . Khaki Shirts $4 . . Heavy- 
weight Shirts in gray, khaki, or tan, 
$7.50. . Gray Cotton Shirts $2.50 .. 
16-inch Wool Socks $1.50 . . Golf 
Stockings $1.35. 


Abercrombie 
& Fitch Co. 


EZRA H. FITCH “President 
MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 


1 
| 
WHERE THE BLAZED TRAIL 
CROSSES THE BOULEVARD 

| 


——_—_——— 
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Open Road | 


Tenting space and cabins combined will 
take care of three hundred and fifty camp- 
ing parties in a single night. 

Whether a “‘tenter’’ or the occupant of 
the best kitchenette apartment, the tourist 
has access to the camp’s community building 
with large porches, comfortable porch 
furniture, wash rooms, shower baths and 
dance hall. There is a camp grocery, 
barber shop, marcelling room, filling station, 
cafeteria, pure water system and effective 
garbage disposal. If one does not care to 
drive his own car to the top of Pike’s 
famous Peak, or to other scenic spots, he 
may ride over the sightseeing routes in 
one of the camp’s fleet of nine busses with 
experienced drivers who point out the 
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campers, an apartment with living room, 
bedroom, kitchenette and bath, having 
rugs on the floor, telephone service, and a 
roofed open air garage adjoining. In be- 
tween these extremes—tent with floor and 
Bungalette Deluxe—are a number of 
options. One may set up housekeeping 
under famous Rustic Row, a roofed shed 
affording protection for both tent and auto- 
mobile. Then there are several smaller 
types of Bungalettes from which to choose. 

Camp Grande covers an entire city 
block. It was built in quaint and appro- 
priate Spanish mission style. The front 
of the camp comprises a whole line of stores, 
filling station, and entrance arch. Inside is 
a large Recreation Hall, outfitted and 


An excellent outfit in a Southern camp under moss-decked oaks 


worthwhile, scenically and_ historically. 
Fifty thousand motorists visit this cottage 
camp each season. 

Perhaps the most interesting camp in 
Colorado is at Pueblo, known as Fairmount 
Apartments and Auto Camp. The “tenter”’ 
rents space to set up outdoor housekeeping 
in a shaded and well drained place for the 
nominal sum of thirty-five cents per night. 
Should one desire to do so, he may rent a 
well equipped camp cottage for one dollar 
a day. For the sum of two dollars he can 
rent a furnished apartment. A third op- 
tion is furnished rooms in a huge “‘outdoor 
hotel’ costing but one dollar per twenty- 
four hours. 


N?® matter whether he lives in his tent, 
or rents a cottage, apartment, or fur- 
nished room the motorist finds at his disposal 
the lounging rooms, shower baths, laundry 
trays, lavatories, washboards, etc. Such 
unique places as this are located all over 
the country and enable the tourist to 
enjoy hotel privileges at motor camp prices. 

One of the most substantial, in fact the 
original, cottage camp, and one that has 
served as a model for hundreds of others, is 
the one which every tourist of the South- 


| west knows so well, Camp Grande, at El 


Paso, Texas, more recently known as a 


| “‘Hotel-or-Camp.’’ Here one may secure 


space to pitch his tent, if he carries one and 
wants to use it, for fifty cents; or he may 
not unpack his tent and enjoy any one of a 
number of shelters, ranging in price from one 
dollar to five dollars. These options go all 
the way from a tent with floor and vine- 
covered trellis entrance, to the Bungalette 
Deluxe. 

The latter is the finest thing offered to 


operated much like a golf clubhouse, with 
lockers, library, and dance hall. Sanitary 
kitchens are cleaned twice daily and given 
rigid weekly inspection by the city health 
department. 

There is a fine playground for the young- 
sters and a sightseeing bus trip across the 
international bridge over the Rio Grande 
River into Juarez, Mexico. It is little 
less than a vast outdoor hotel in accom- 
modations and services rendered. In 1926 
Camp Grande registered 172,000 guests in 
43,000 cars. This was an increase of 
thirty-three and one-third percent over 
the previous year, proving the growing 
popular preference for the cottage camp 
type of stopping place. 

In all sections up-to the-minute municipal 
and private camps are rapidly building 
some kind of camp shelter, rest house, 
library, recreation room, etc. Eventually 
every well operated camp throughout the 
United States that assumes any worth- 
while proportions at all will offer some cot- 
tage camp advantages. There is a perma- 
nency about the cottage camp that tourists 
like and this permanency spreads further 
than the buildings. It goes to the super- 
vision, making it better, and to the general 
equipment. 

These new cottage camps go further 
than merely providing a place for a 
motorist and his party to spend the night 
—or, at most, a few nights—by supplying 
entertainment such as scenic bus trips, 
already mentioned, motion picture shows, 
and educational exhibits. Many of them 
even offer a Sunday undenominational 
church service. 

No one can say definitely how many 
motor campers will “hit the trail’ during 
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1927, but, judging from available statistics 
of last year at least 15,000,000 people in 
5,000,000 cars will do it. These are bona- 


fide vacationists, users of pleasure cars for | 


family pleasure in sightseeing; not to be 
confused with non-vacation campers, the 
“down and outer,” the looking-for-work 
class, and the invalid in search of health. 


HE average camping trip consumes one 


month, the distance covered is about | 
4,000 miles, the day’s trip approximates on | 
the average two hundred miles, about two- | 


thirds of the time is consumed in actual 
travel, the other third in “laying over” for 
rest and sightseeing. When camping with 
a tent outfit the average cost for a party 
of four to tour is eight dollars a day, which 
includes everything—necessities and luxu- 
ries—purchased enroute. A used car is just 
the thing for such a trip. The tenting 
outfit complete for a family party can be 
purchased for about two hundred dollars. 

Speaking of automobiles, one that is 
brand new should hardly be driven a great 
distance from home until it has had its 
final inspection and tuning up from the 





Motor camping and fishing go hand in 
hand. Don’t forget the tackle 


dealer and has been driven at least a 
thousand miles. Of course there may be 
exceptions, but this is the general rule. 
Start your trip with five new tires. Failing 
to do so has taken the joy from many a 
camping adventure. When using large 
balloons, say 32 x 6 or larger, at least six 
should be taken on a long trek, each on its 
rim and the two extras always put in running 
condition, if necessary, at the end of the day. 

First time campers using a tent outfit 
are frequently puzzled over what is es- 
sential and what non-essential. There are 
two options; an “economy outfit’? and a 
somewhat more elaborate one that might 
be called “going for comfort outfit.” 


ECONOMY OUTFIT FOR FOUR 


3 Price 
Waterproof tent with 100 sq. ft. of floor 
space and plenty of head room, sewed-in 
floor, screened and curtained windows, 
the material eight ounce canvas duck $40.00 
Two double folding cots or four single, 
frame of metal or wood construction. 18.00 


Bedding to be taken from home, blankets 
numbering three or four for each bed, 
use paper on cots to keep out ground 
GEE 6 66 6:6 4-6 60-0 6.0.0'00 606606004468 8090 
Cooking and eating utensils can be 


Still Carrying the One 
Thing for a Perfect Meal 


R the adventurous soul who 
prefers the alluring little roads 
and a sense of freedom to the crawl- 
ing ribbons of concrete, automobile 
touring equipment is a matter of 
scientific study. Poundage has a 
way of piling up; you must cull 
it religiously. 


No wonder so many cans of 
G.Washington’s Coffee go touring 
every year! This real quality coffee 
is uniformly excellent in flavor, 
easy to prepare and amazingly com- 
pact to carry. No brewing, no 
dripping, no grounds. You don’t 
even have to pack a bulky coffee 
pot. Just a handy little can of coffee, 
hot water, and you have as many 
cups of coffee as the occasion de- 
mands. And such delicious coffee 


Touring Light 
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GOOD COFFEE 


that you will soon learn to depend 
on it in your kitchen as well as in 


the woods. 


G. Washington's Coffee is the 
greatest improvement in the coffee 
industry in a hundred years. Real 
quality coffee ““made” by experts 
and ready for immediate serving. 
It has been properly percolated, 
then vacuum dried. All you get is 
real coffee—that’s why a small can 
of G. Washington's Coffee will 
make as many cups as a can of 
ordinary coffee ten times its size. 


G. Washington's Coffee is practical- 
ly indispensable to the sportsman, 
be he yachtsman, motorist, camper, 
ticpper, hunter or fisherman. 


Send 10 cents for a sample package. 


Sherohyiglony 
INSTANTZCOFFEE 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
New York 
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ZEISS #222 irs 


“My next binocular will be a Zeiss! But 
why wait? A Zeiss Binocular will last a 
life-time; you may as well begin at once 
to enjoy its advantages—its wider field 
of view, sharper definition and greater 
light-gathering power. CARLTEISS 
At leading dealers. Write to us for catalog. 
CARL ZEISS, Inc., 485-C Fifth Ave., New York 
Pacific Branch: 728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 













Light Weight, Sanitary Bag—Scientifically Correct 


“The other bags were there also, but I would not trade your 
bag for any of them; lighter, less bulk and plenty warm—in 
fact warmest I ever slept in.” (Dr.G. M. Hays.) 


FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAG—$25 


_ No hooks or fasteners; the bag used by Explorers, Engi- 
neers. Write for complete catalog: Guns, Tents, Outfits, etc. 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., 25 Warren St., New York 


g A Sportsman Boot 
i_at the z27e2¢ Price 


This tough, sturdy, good-looking Hi-cut will take 

you through more miles of hard wear in real 
comfort than any boot we ever heard of. 

It’s a Waterproof 16-inch Hi-Cut Sport Pac, made 
of dark tan oil-tanned leather, famous for dura- | 
bility. Goodyear Welt sewed, solid leather through- 
out, quality in every detail—a boot that cannot 
be bettered, regardless of price. 

Enormous production as the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of boots and shoes sold from factory to 
wearer makes possible the low price of $9.90 direct 
to you. Cash with order—or C. O. D. if you prefer. 
Sizes 5 to 12. C-D-E-EE widths. Be sure to state 

size and width on your order. Write today!) 






















Our guarantee: “We guarantee to refund every cent paid | 
for shoes if after examination you feel you would rather | 
have the money than the shoes.”” We take 
the risk. We want you to be satisfied. 


te soe | 
Postpaid SHOES 
FROM FACTORY TO WEARER” | 


y= «No. 0779 234 E. Lake St. 
Write for Agents’ Proposition. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.) 
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taken from home in the main, however 
some extras such as thermal jug, folding 
water bucket, paper napkins and table- 
cloth, water bag, etc., will cost in the 


PRE a ee $5.00 
Two burner gasoline stove with oven, the 

pressure feed type............... } 7.50 
Folding camp chairs with back, folding 

RR ae er er Orr 11.00 


Clothing to be taken from home, nothing 
extra needed, just wear comfortable 
clothes worn every day. Better take 
extra sweater, raincoat, and shoes.... 

Miscellaneous items will pile up a bit 
more than expected. Here are a few, 
part of which every camper will need to 
buy; flashlight, gasoline lantern, electric 
light cord attached to car battery, ice 
box or basket, toilet articles, luggage 
carrier, running board _ kitchenette, 
auxiliary water-gas-oil tank, first aid kit, 
plenty of small rope, a tow rope, car 
err é 20.00 

$101. 5¢ 


COMFORT OUTFIT FOR FOUR 


Waterproof tent with 100 sq. ft. or more of 

floor space with maximum head room, a 

sewed-in floor, screened and curtained 

door and windows, awning in front, 

eight ounce canvas duck........ $55.00 
Two double spring beds with steel frames, 

specially made for motor camping 40.00 
Camp pad for one bed and air mattress for 

RE PROPER 36.00 
Bedding partly taken from home, such as 

blankets, but sleeping bag or camp 

wool blankets added............. 2.00 
Cooking and eating utensils, four party 

nesting outfit a Se Tee eee oO 35.00 
Two burner gasoline stove with oven ‘and 

RPT 12.50 


jug, folding water bucket, paper napkins 
and tablecloth, water bag, etc 14.09 
Folding camp chairs with easy backs, fold- 
ing roll top table........ : 16.00 
Clothing and miscellaneous articles can be 
taken from home, but some of the fol- 
lowing will be purchased specially; gaso- 
line lantern, flashlight, camp axe, camp 
shovel, auxiliary tank, kitchenette, 
suitcase outfit of utensils, luggage car- 
rier, auto pack, waterproof covers, first 
aid kit, toilet articles, car accessories, 
PUTT Cr tr ae 20.00 
$250.50 
CAMPING TRAILER OUTFIT 
Two wheeled trailer hitched to rear frame 
of car, good hitch, proper balance. 
Canvas tent cover for trailer body and 
beds, waterproof, windproof. 
Two double beds with mattresses and four 
pillows, bed straps. 
Kitchenette, including food drawers, and 
refrigerator drawer. 
Two burner gasoline stove with oven at- 
tached. 
Folding furniture, chairs, table, shelves on 
front tent post. 
Electric lights from car battery, etc.. $345.00 


Within the last year hundreds have 
written to ask me if they should attempt to 
pull a camping trailer. This outfit has 
special attractions and while a tent outfit 
may be exactly as good, the camping 
trailer keeps the luggage out of the car, 
gives each passenger plenty of room, travels 
readily anywhere you will want to drive 
your car and gives very little extra trouble 
or none whatever. If any motorist is 
hesitating about using a camping trailer he 
should talk with a user if possibie and 
certainly not listen to a_ self-appointed 
“knocker” who likely has never used a 
standard outfit. About eight concerns are 
now building standard, completely equipped 
camping trailer outfits. If a motorist is a 
good driver he will have no trouble what- 
ever in handling a trailer. 

There are a number of things the camper 
may build himself; running board kitchen- 
ette, food container, etc., but the home- 
made camping trailer is seldom successful. 


| There are, of course, exceptions. Some- 


times the farmer has a commercial trailer 
which may be used to carry camping outfit 
instead of loading the car. This is perfectly 
all right. ; 
One of the handiest outfits for carrying 
small jars of food, bottles, foodstuffs, 
thermos bottle, etc., was made from an old 
suitcase by some Wisconsin farmers. The 


| handle of the suitcase was first taken off its 


usual place and riveted upon one end. Then 
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two shelves were placed above the center. | 
These were boards cut and trimmed just 
right to fit inside the suitcase and held 
with nails driven into the ends. Upon the 
cover of the suitcase were loops for knives, 
forks, spoons, etc., and a line across the 
top supported towels, apron, etc. 

By all means before starting a long trip 
make sure that your car is overhauled and 
put into the best mechanical condition. 
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Thank the peas ae stove for home Cae | 
when on the trail 
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Start only after you have obtained the 
latest maps and routings from a reliable 
touring organization. It is better not to - "% 
have set and iron-clad destinations to make; 
just ‘drift along,’”’ it makes the whole trip 


e } 
far more sport. Pack each item of the 

outfit in the best place and try to keep it 

there. See that each person has plenty of e 

leg room and is otherwise comfortable when 


riding long hours. Eat in camp just like 
you do at home, it makes a tent seem very SHLV2 } ZS€ = “=p, 
much like home after one has eaten a few 
home-cooked meals in front of it. Select 


your campsite carefully, looking out for and the blind is across the lake. It’s a great morning 


shade, trees that may be dead or too high —just nippy enough. Thanks to your Johnson you 
and so create a menace, proper drainage, can enjoy it 


and general desirability. 
As you glide through the dawn mists — easily, 
PACKING SEDANS FOR CAMPING swiftly—you recall the rowing and paddling effort of 
‘ | former trips. Man! your Johnson’s a wonder. It’s 
By Maurice H. Decker . a) . . 
a... , ; getting you there—and it’s going to bring you back 
FEW years ago we thought it was im- —in relaxed comfort. 
practical to make long cross country ‘ f ‘ . ‘ 
tours with closed cars. The idea prevailed | nD co Especially are the Light Single and Light Twin 
oe a cote was Page — sluggish ideal for duck hunting. No other outboard motors 
and with too much glass to break if the of their power and speed are as light in weight— 
car turned over as we suspected it would : . 
when we reached rough, unimproved as easy to carry and handle. In rain, mist or rough 
trails. water they hit right along, always the same, always 
But now we appreciate the value of the - easy to start—dependable. 
sedan for camping and touring. It is as ‘ : . 
superior to the open job for vacation Duck hunting or fishing—you get the maximum 
driving as it is at home in everyday com- sport witha Johnson Outboard Motor. Any dealer 
mercial and social use. The closed car is | will let you take one for trial. 
At side: Light Twin, weight 37 pounds, Speed 1 to 13 m.p.h. Attaches 
to rowboat or duck boat. Price $140. Light Single, Price $115. 


the universal type and is as well represented | 
today on the Nation’s highways as any | 
of the open styles. | 
Modern sedans are agile and powerful, | J OHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1044 Sample Street, South Bend, Indiana 
Export Division: 75 West Street, New York, New York, U_ S.A 
Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ont.,Can. 


light of weight and low hung—far different | 
} LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD OOo e 


from the hearse-like vehicles offered us five | 


years ago. Nobody need forego his summer | 
Outboard Motors 















motor-camping trip just because he drives 
a sedan. It’s old stuff, this believing the 
open car is the only thing for camping. 
Once you're out on the road you'll 
speedily appreciate the comfort and shelter 
proviced by the closed body. It keeps out 
dust, wind and rain and still affords com- 
plete vision for every body. Why tour unless 
you can see the passing scenery? When I 
was in Yellowstone Park we had rain 
showers every hour for days. My business 
was to hop out and snap on the side curtains 

















It Won't 
Break! 


That’s why sportsmen prefer 
the Stanley Super Vac 


“TF STUMBLED at the water’s 
edge. The bottle slipped from 
my cold fingers. Crash, on the 
rocks! 
“What a relief to find it un- 


broken, and the contents safe!”’ 


The Stanley Super Vac 
can’t break. There’s no glass in it. 
Made of steel throughout—lined 
with porcelain enamel. 

Guaranteed for life—(1) not 
to break (2) not to leak (3) to 
hold temperature. 

* & * 
Sold by leading dealers, in pint, 
quart, and 2-quart sizes. 

Write for free copy of our 
useful recipe booklet, “Outdoor 
Cookery.” Stanley Insulating 
Company, Dept. F-10, Great 
Barrington, Massachusetts. 


STANLEY 


SUPER VAC 


VACUUM BOTTLE 
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when the drops started to patter down 
through the lodgepole pines. For half 
an hour we drove without seeing anything 


‘and then the sun burst through and 


would hop out again and take the curtains 





wl) 


Modern sedans are agile and powerfui 


| off so we could look about and see the things 


we had driven so far to view. 

There is but one disadvantage connected 
with using a sedan for touring and camping, 
but this can be eliminated by following the 
suggestions in this article. The car owner 
naturally dislikes to heap a lot of baggage 
in his auto to jam and mar the upholstery 
and to tie on sundry packages that will 
gouge up the outside paint. It is hard to 
bring a sedan through a long camping 
trip unscathed and unmarred by tent 
sae and steel cots, although it can and 
has been done through skillful packing 
methods. 


Here is how I do it: In the first place 


| I cover the cushions, seat backs and side 


panels with roughly fitting temporary 
covers. I use stout damask or cretonnc; 
any firm material will do. I don’t take 
any special pains to make these covers fit 
like custom tailored jobs for they are 
intended for protection and not looks, 


| although a bright pattern of cretonne will 
| give the inside of the car a cheerful and 
| cozy look that is very pleasing. These 


covers protect the expensive velour or 
mohair from grease marks and dirt. They 


| are particularly valuable if the camping 
| party contains children. 


Another important point is to pack 
most of the heavy awkward articles on the 
outside of the car. Besides protecting 
the interior fittings this plan gives the 
passengers plenty of leg room and there’s 


| nothing more tiring than to sit all day 
| packed between and under various articles 
| of camp duffle. 


ALWAYS put as much weight on the 

runningboards as I can. This makes the 
car ride better and it does not skid or 
sway all over the road as a poorly balanced 
one will. But with a new car you must 
keep this stuff from rubbing against the 
paint. Remember a canvas bag will eat 
through the finish just as surely as a metal 
cot. The canvas isn’t so rough but the 
road dust and grit lodges between the two 
surfaces and the weaving of the car does 
the rest. In the alkali and gumbo states 
you must keep all duffle from touching the 


| car if you wish to preserve the paint lustre. 





This is quite a problem, for the custom is 
to bolt a steel luggage carrier on the run- 
ning board and pile the duffle bags between 
it and the car. 

The way out of this difficulty is to use 
the metal carry-all boxes that are carried 
in stock and also made to order by camp 
equipment manufacturers. These boxes 
bolt to the running boards. They have 
tight fitting lids that exclude dust and water 
and are stout enough for you to step on when 
entering the car. Being finished in black 
enamel they have none of the messy ap- 
pearance that marks most assortments of 
du ffle bag s. 


Such boxes can be procured in a big 
variety of sizes to fit the boards of all cars, 
I use two of them. First on the left side 
I have a low box over which the car doors 
open. This box is eight inches high, ten and 
a half wide and four feet long. It holds 
my tent, stakes and poles. In fitting such 
a box measure the exact distance your car 
doors clear the runningboard and allow 
from a half to three-quarters of an inch for 
sag. ° 


HEN on the right side of the car I carry 
a larger box, five feet long, two feet high 
and ten and one-half inches wide. I leave 
the doors on this side of the car closed, of 
course. It isn’t hard to get used to using 
only the left side for entering and leaving 
the auto. This bigger box holds the 
blankets, air beds—practically everything 
we Carry except the tent and food supplies. 
Everything is out of sight and this method 
of packing is quite attractive to those 
folks who like to camp and still don’t care 
to have their car look like that of the casual 
tin-canner. In fact, they can _ high-hat 
the gentry of this gregarious clan any time 
except when they unpack and make camp. 
If your car has a trunk at the rear you 
are in luck. It worried me last summer 
when trunks appeared to be going out of 
style. They are so blamed handy I 
would think twice before I bought a new 
car not equipped with a trunk. We use 
ours for spare clothing. It holds all the 
duds any family of four has use for on a 
camping trip. I can get my camera and 
typewriter in besides. 
So far we haven't covered the messiest 
part of the camper’s burden—the eats. 
Grub always presents a problem. There 














“In these days of universally distributed 
hot dog kennels” 


are small quantities of this and that, left 
overs we have to throw away, and when we 
are ready to feed we have to look all over 
the car to dig out the necessary things. 

The most practical article for campers 
that I’ve ever found in my ten years of 
wandering and one which eliminates all 
this grief is the runningboard kitchenette. 
You can buy them ready-made fitted with 
shelves and compartments for canned 
goods, package goods, ice, eggs, stove, cook- 
ing utensils, etc.,or you can go to work 
and make one yourself. Pe 

I made one last summer out of 34 inck 
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plyboard bought at the lumber yard. I 
nailed these sheets of plyboard over a 
frame of oak strips. Then I painted it 
with black enamel. Felt weather stripping 
along the joints helped exclude dust and for 
additional protection I made a close fitting 
cover of black oilcloth to slip over the top. 
My runningboard kitchen cabinet is 28 
inches high, 20 inches wide and 11 inches 
deep. It holds all the grub we need to 
carry in these days of universally dis- 
tributed hot-dog kennels. The days are 
past when a camper must pack a week’s 
supply of provisions in his car. 

I set this kitchenette up close to the 
front fender and bolt it permanently to the 
board. I still have room for a carry-all 
box behind. The lid or rather front door, | 
hinges at the bottom and opens down to 
form a sort of work table for the cook. 

Now when I open the front gate and 
start out the folks along the road needn’t 
think the gypsies are coming and that it 
would be best to untie the dog. I can 
easily pass my outfit off as that of a demon- 
strating salesman! 








AN OUTFIT “EASY TO LIVE | 
WITH” 


By Mrs. W. V. Buck 
CG outfit and method of carrying it has 


proved so successful on several trips 
that the same old rig will go with us on 
our trip this next summer. 

There are three in our party and we 
travel in a small coach. We carry a 9 x 9 
umbrella tent, with fly, one double folding 
cot, one rubber mattress for the small 
daughter, and one bedding roll which con- 
tains the rubber mattress, as well as all 
necessary bedding. 

Our running-board box, which we made 
ourselves, of one-half inch cypress fills the 
bill exactly. This box is the size of the | 
left running-board, and the door opens over | 
it so we can use both doors of the car. We 
gave the box a coat of wood filler and two 
coats of varnish, inside and out, so it is | 
easily kept clean. 

The cover of the box is its most important | 
feature. This cover is made of two one- 
half inch boards just the size of the box, 
which lie on top of each other. The lower 
board is hinged to the front of the box, and | 


the upper board is hinged to the back of 
the lower board. This cover opens out | 
and we have a table 20 x 50 inches. Two | 
sticks with pointed ends to stick in the | 
ground and support the table are carried 
inside the box, where are also carried the | 
two-burner gasoline stove, the nest of 
cooking utensils, such food supplies as are | 
carried, towels, soap, fishing rods, etc. | 

On the rear of the car, on a board which | 
is bolted and wired to the bumper, we | 
carry a thirty inch trunk suit-case, con- 
taining all our clothing. This board is 
painted black, and is left on the car all the | 
time, so it is always available for use on | 
week-end trips. Another board, shaped 
and hollowed so that it sits flat on the end | 
of the bumper, and wired to it, carries our 
small refrigerator. 

On our first trip this was an experiment. | 
We had hoped the refrigerator would fit on 
the right running-board, leaving the door 
free, but it was too wide; so we fixed it up 
as described, wondering if the cream would 
be churned when we opened it up. But 
nothing could be more satisfactory; we 
carry milk and cream, eggs, butter and 
perishable foods back there with perfect 
success. 

The double cot is wrapped in a piece 
of canvas and strapped to the front bumper 
with a web strap. The running-board box, 
suit-case and refrigerator all have canvas 
covers made to fit, and are held in their 
places by web straps. On top of the suit- 
case are strapped three folding chairs, The 


| 








BIG YANK 


FLANNEL Shirts and Jackets 





$1000 Reward 


will be paidto 
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tories under the 
most sanitary 
conditiens by 
trained women 

operatives. 











Thread-Riveted at 
All Strain Points 







Here’s Comfort for You! 


Frost on the meadow these 
mornings—leaves turning—a nip 
in the air—time to slip into 
your Big Yank Flannel Shirt or 
Jacket. 


Comfort! Freedom of movement! 
Warmth! Looks! Big Yank has ’em 
all! One feel of these soft, extra 
heavy flannels—one slipping-on of 
the big, roomy garment—one sur- 


prised look at the moderate price— 
is enough to tell you Big Yank has 
come through with a bigger value 
than ever—that it’s now as always 
—the world’s best buy! 

Ask your dealer now for one of 
these cn mario tterned Big Yank 
= ents—now, before snow flies. 

en, this winter, you'll know real 
outdoor comfort. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























For all who hunt, 

fish, sail, motor, 

camp out or study 

birdlife. Unexcelled 

foruseinthe movie 

yee en 

door games. 

fies 6 times, Makes distant objects large and ear 

brings the world at 3 our feet. Precise optical qual- 

ities. ye finish. Carrying caseincluded. Atyour 
dealer or direct, postpaid. 


oe a 
mesenrn 


A practical six power telescope. a ae thesame 
formula as the Biascope, servin 
Neat leather case. At your d be or ry iny* post- 
paid. Money back guarantee. 


Wollensak Optical Company 
833 Hudson Avenue : : Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Binoculars, Telesco: Micro- 
sconen, Pasmgaghle Lenses ef Eligh Quality. 





‘*Traveler”’ 


No 
Center 
Pole 


Easy for One Person to Erect 


The very latest. Roomy, sturdy, attractive. No 
center pole. Patented Leverlock makes it easy for 
one person to erect. Perfectly tailored of Wilcox 
Khaki Tent Twill. Waterproof, rot-proof and mil- 
dew-proof. Odorless and greaseless, 


Carries on Running Board 


Includes a sewed-in waterproof canvas floor. Pre- 
max rust-proof stakes; full telescoping enamelled 
steel poles throughout. All complete in a water- 
proof bag. Easily carried on the Running Board. 
Write for free folder of this and other styles with 
details and prices on full line of camping equipment. 


THE M. I. WILCOX COMPANY 
216-222 Water Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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Pipe Smoker Finds 


Price Does Not 
Determine Tobacco 
Satisfaction 





Apparently in selecting a certain tobacco, 
smokers suspend the rule: “The more you 
pay, the better you'll like it.” 


Read of this young man’s experience: 


Chicago, Ill. 
February 17, 1927, 
Larus & Bro. Co. 


Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen:— 


I’m just a young man—less than thirty. 
About five years ago I switched from 
cigarettes to a pipe. Why? Because I 
found that a pipe required the least at- 
tention and also interrupted me in my 
work the least. 

At first I only smoked the more expen- 
sive brands of tobacco. Then I tried the 
less expensive blends. I guess I tried them 
all. Finally I tried Edgeworth. I liked it 
at the start—and repeated, and repeated. 

For the last four years I have smoked 
nothing but Edgeworth—except when I 
was unable to obtain it. And, whenever I 
couldn't get it and had to substitute, I 
was glad to return to Edgeworth as soon 
as possible. Now I smoke about two cans 
of Edgeworth every four days. 


No other tobacco can take the place of 
Edgeworth in my pipe. 
Sincerely, 
Paul A. Johnston, 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth 
we make this offer: 
Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
* put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth, wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 
Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 













S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

In addition to the various regular sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready 
Rubbed are offered, there is a special week- 
end-size can for 35c that is just the thing 
for outdoor men who love their pipes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 


| pitch our tent, 
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tent is carried on the left fender, in front 
of the running-board box, and the bedding 
roll on the right fender. 

When we decide on a camping place, we: 
put the fly over the car, 
— gives us a shelter over the running- 

board box, take the canvas covers off box 
and refrigerator, set our stove on the 
table, and we're ready to start house- 
keeping, with all our utensils and supplies 
right in front of us. 

Half the back seat is free. On the seat 
we lay one blanket to have handy; on this 
is a small traveling bag, which contains 
our sleeping garments, toilet kits, etc., so 
it is not necessary to take the suit-case off 
the car each night. On the floor we carry 





A compactly outfitted sedan 


a gallon thermos jug. Each time we have 
our refrigerator filled we put the small 
pieces of ice in the jug and always have a 
cold drink. 

Fastened to the bows in the top of the 
car with tiny screw-eyes, 
sash-curtain springs, about six inches apart, 
which will hold several hats. 
small screw-eye in the back of the car, 
which holds several coat-hangers, and our 
extra coats hang there, not covering the 
rear window and not in anyone’s way. 

We always carry a rope under the rear 
seat, and a collapsible canvas bucket and a 
hand axe under the front seat. 

We have traveled thousands of miles 
with this ‘“‘Pet Outfit” carried in just this 
way, staying in one camping-place from 
one night to a week, and have found it 
handy, compact and “easy to live with.” 





CAMPING HINTS—HUNTING 
By Elon Jessup 


wi the hunting season come cold 
nights. That is why one of the best 
types of tents for a hunting camp is a lean- 
to. The most simple form of lean-to tent 
is a rectangle of cloth pegged to the ground 
along one of its edges, the cloth being 
raised in lean-to fashion and the opposite 
edge supported by poles, ropes or whatever 
means of support are available. Pile brush 
around two of the open sides, building a 
fire in front of the other; and you havea 
shelter that is quite warm and cozy. Heat 
rays from the fire, upon striking the sloping 
cloth are reflected downward upon the 
occupants. 

Don’t build your fire too close to the tent; 
but at the same time build it in such a way 
that the heat will be thrown toward the 
tent instead of half going to waste. 
haps you can lay it against the vertical 
side of a big rock; that will throw the heat 
rays forward. Another method is a wall of 


| thick green logs, one on top of another 


Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the | 


same price you would pay the jobber. 
On your radio—tane in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
=e Edseworth Station. Wave length sti } 
meters,) 1180 Kilocycles. 
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held in place by stakes at each end. Plaster 
mud between the cracks and the logs won’t 
catch fire as quickly. Build your fire 
against the log wall. 

= The most comfortable type of lean-to 
tent is the “baker;”” an old favorite with 


are two small | 


We have a | 


Per- | 










TELLS ALL ABOUT THE 


15 New Features 


as the many other features of the wonderful Motor 
that t tbe) the world in 1926 by its remarkab} speed and 
ponte, You will want to know especially boat Tr e Pilot” 
— a NEW device that steers your tin any course you 
choose — straight or curved, ——— my f from pa at 
one. Leaves you free to cast, or troll or rest. 


LOCKWOOD 


BOAT r@ MOTOR 
Power ta Speed ta Ease to topping. is 


Convenience Peed 'Dursbitt ty. Fi outs tall 
fore you choose any Motor. Get t the! esl abo about - 


! WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 





ust out — See how Lockwood {is blazing fhe way yeary a 
= va engineering met 3 








| tae 
Worf You Take 


a Zagelmeyer evita Along. 

J od oiaiiiasinl 
Hitches on back of any car. Travels 
smoothly at any speed. Carries all bag 
gage. Opens in rain without wetting a 
thing. Rainproof and mosquito proof. All 
the luxuries of home—electric light, 
kitchenette, ice box, tables, lockers, etc. 
Extra tent and canopy easily attached if 
needed for large camping party. 














Send FREE 'ALOG 
5 nag roe Rg and ioe , ¥4 
| Now! ] "el arrlgri 
| ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
146 So. fity. Mich epost 
Bay City, 





The coat you 
have been looking 
for. Our Ejider- 

| down cold weath- 

er coat gives full 
protection against 
the wintry blasts 
encountered in the 
storm- exposed 
duck blind. It is 
the warmest coat 
made. Fully de- 
scribed in our new 

100 page equip- 

ment catalogue 

sent on receipt of 
20c in stamps. . Lie 

GRIFFIN AND HOWE, INC. 

Rifle Makers and Outfitters 


234 East 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
Five minutes walk from Grand Central Station 





For Red-Blooded Folks! 
Send for price list 
Your inquiries will receive prompt 

and personal attention 


Wolverine Archery Tackle 
Coldwater - - - ichigan 
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hunters, particularly in timbered country. 
This is a lean-to roof with ends and a back 
wall added. A seven by nine baker tent 
will shelter four men, lying with their feet 
toward the fire. 


The: wall tent is also a good tent for 
With the proviso that you 


cold nights. 





Simple leanto with brush piled at sides 
for protection against winds 


don’t have to move camp, it’s a 
tent than the baker. In this case you're 
dealing with a different kind of fire. The 
best arrangement is a camp stove inside. 
When setting up a stove, leave a safe margin 
of about twenty inches between stove and 
wall. The stove-pipe can be run either 
straight up through the roof or through a 
side wall or out one end. An asbestos 
collar should be inserted in the canvas. 


Outfitters sell these. 
iy you're heading through a block of 
country you don’t know, study your map 
carefully, look out for landmarks and note 
compass bearings of the direction you take 
when leaving camp and the general direction 
you follow. It’s sometimes dangerous 
business in strange territory to become so 
thoroughly interested in following tracks 
that you neglect to check up upon bearings 
from time to time. And it’s an easy slip 
for a hunter to fall into. 

If you make camp on lake or stream in a 
far back section that’s new to you, it may 
be a good idea to familiarize yourself with 
the shoreline for some distance in both 
directions before hitting very far into the 
back country. Then, upon your return 
from a back country hunt, you know where 
you stand if you happen to strike the shore- 
line a mile above or below camp. The 
same idea goes for a road or railroad track. 

If you visit a hunting camp that makes a 
business of accommodating “‘sports.’”’ you 
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Safety precautions—knife, compass 
and water-proof match box 


don’t have to bother much about equipment 
other than wearing apparel and firearms. 
The camp provides food, shelter, guides, 
and canoes or horses. Take with you the 
right kind of gun and ammunition for the 
game you plan to hunt, warm and service- 
able clothing and footgear that will stand 
the gaff of hard wear. 


better 
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j Tube Set 


Single Dial Radio 






















q METRODYNE ; 
. RADIO SETS J 
4 areequipped for % 
t Battery or ELECTRIC 3 
‘ Operation . 
rwuwvwvuevevs 
Big Profits CYTSA) Le 
t Wonderful offer direct from factory. World’s 
o Agents and Greatest Radio. Perfect working single dial, 7 
Dealers! tube set. Shipped to your home for 30 days’ 
Home agents and| free trial. If you are not convinced that it is Fy mene 
i. bes ain the best single dial set you ever heard return it J} Agents and Dealers 
Metrodynes. All or} to the factory. Your satisfaction is guaranteed. 
part time. Metrodyne 
nia tae on Metrodyne Super-Seven Radio | 
ae The lowest | Coast to coast yn set. Tested and Easiest set to operate, Qne, dial tunes 
Wholesale prices, approved by Popular Science Institute in all stations, 0 miles 
Demonstrating set | of saneern, F opular Radio Labora- loud speaker. beedous pte, Very 
on 39 days’ freetriai.J tory and yy. America’s leading radio selective. Don’t select any radio until 
Greatest money mak-§ €ngineers. signed and built by radio you see and hear the Metrodyne in 
ing opportunity! experts. Highest grade low-loss parts. your home on our 30 days’ trial 
Beautiful walnut cabinet. 1928 model. offer—you to be the judge. 
What iy 4 Users o of 
ire, — Leffin aguett, coal eld 
J., writes: he Metrodyne f 
Sougitt of you is a wow! This igs 
as good as any $225 machine I 
have ever seen. 
N. Greene, of Maywood, Ill., 
writes: ‘‘My time is up and the 
Metrodyne works fine. I got Ilay- 
ana, Cuba, Denver, Colo., Oak- 
30 land, Calif., Toronto, Canada, all 
F on the loud speaker.”’ 
= A postal or letter brings com- 
plete information, testimonials, 
wholesale prices, and our 
Mr. Howard, of Chicago, operating a Metro- ° 
dyne Super-Six, 2 dial set, said: “While five 30 Days’ Free Trial Offer 
Chicago "broadea ~asting stations were on the air and 3 Year Guarantee 
a ey i York a nd Bam Franc stations, — Ww i T 
cluding New York an n Francisco, on lou 
speaker, loud and r te oday! 
Metro Electric Company 32272" “temsA7: 
pa y Dept.2s53 Chicago, Il. a 

















FREE 


32-Page Catalog of 
Harley’s Choice 
Sporting Goods 


It’s just off the press with the new 
and snappy things for Sportsmen 7 
as well as the “Old Reliables.”’ 
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Low prices on guns, hunting ¢ 
supplies, sport clothing, foot- 4 oe 
wear,tents and camp acces- ¢° .¢. 
sories, fishing tackle and 7 <* 
winter sports equip- +, Br” 
ment. You'll want |4 << F 4 
many of the 250 ¢ = co 
items so send today for your copy—the coupon or Py Out 
a post card brings it quick. , es 
Everything sold on money back guarantee,¢very- _,¢ rns et 
thing delivered to your door without additional , & >* 
charges. SEND TODAY. P a 
& 
4 > ‘ 
HARLEY WICKHAM CO. Pe 9 ¢ xf 
ERIE, PENNA. ut aN yr 
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Soe below zero | 


—but comfortable 
sleep guaranteed! | 






in freezing 
Arctic cold 

Seppala, who braved death to carry the 
anti-toxin to Nome, sleeps in a METRO- 
POLITAN Northland Sleeping Robe in 
perfect comfort in bitter cold. 

.POQUAIG SLEEPING ROBE. Filled 
with real duck eiderdown. Outside covering 
wind and waterproof. 

FEATHERDOWN SLEEPING POCK- 
ET. Conforms to body lines. Zipper 
attachment. Right or left-hand sleeping. 

APPALACHIAN SLEEPING’ BAG. 
Lightest and most compact for mountain 
climbers and hikers. Storm and cold-proof. 


Write for Illustrated Folder 


METROPOLITAN 
CAMP OUTFITS 





Dept. E-22 Athol, Mass. 
| METROPOLITAN CAMP OUTFITS | 
Dept. E-22, Athol, Mass. 


Please send Sleeping Robe folder. 
Peis c 000 0650000000660060050000006800008000 


GE cccdecatcteccccéccsoceiiicescessacenenen 


Dealer. - 





LUCIFER ELECTRIC 
FLASHLIGHT 
Be Sure to Include in Your Outdoor Kit! 
First Cost Is Last 


Convenient pocket size. 
Generates own power— 
no batteries or accu- 
mulator. 

Slight hand pressure 
produces brilliant light. 
Indispensable to every 
Outdoors man. Send 
$5.00—Money Order or 
Check. 

JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 
15 Moore Street New York 


Only $39.00 


For This Highest 
Grade Auto Trailer 














% Ton Capacity 
Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, easy 
running, just the thing for camping, touring. Ab- 
solute money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 


BOWER MFG. CO., BOX 4, FOWLER, IND. 
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In regard to clothing, underwear should 
be wool. Wear a flannel shirt. Pants 
should permit of free movement of the 
knees. The foregoing leaves you pretty 
well stripped for action. Further clothing 


| requirements are dependent largely upon 
local conditions. Still hunting is likely to 





Build your fire against a vertical rock 


be alternately warm and cold work. On 
the other hand, a duck blind is a cold 
proposition and so is moose calling. 

Clothing can be warm without being 
bulky and heavy. If you have enough 
layers of wool, a thin suede leather jacket 
will keep you as warm as a heavy sheepskin 
coat and give you more freedom. A jacket 
that’s closed at the wrists and neck, helps 
to keep the body heat in. 

The best kind of socks to wear in a duck 
blind is a special variety of heavy wool 
socks that are fleece lined on the inside. 
They’re as warm as toast. 

Boots needn't be particularly heavy for 
any kind of hunting, although you need a 
heavier boot in western mountains than you 
do in eastern woods. But don’t drag 
around more weight than necessary. If 
you need hob-nails, eight or ten nails on 
each sole are enough. Cone-headed nails 
are better than broad nails. 

Whenever you leave camp, have in your 
pocket: dry matches in a waterproof box, 
a good knife, a reliable compass and an 
emergency winch. 


F you carry a loaded gun in a canoe, 

let it be forward of the bow paddler, muzzle 
end above the gunwales and pointing ahead 
in the direction of travel. Then, he can 
grab it quickly if he needs it and there’s 
no danger of covering the stern man. The 
stern paddler would do best not to handle 
a gun at all aboard a canoe 

It’s unwise to shoot from the saddle of a 
horse unless you are a mighty good rider 
and know your horse. Very often a horse 
will flinch and plunge forward. 

Similarly, it’s most unwise to mount a 
horse with a loaded gun in one’s hand. But 
if for good and sufficient reasons one finds 
it necessary to do so, the following is the 
safest method. You stand on the left side 
of the horse, even with his shoulder and 
grasp the reins, together with a lock of 
mane in your left hand, well in front of the 
saddle. This hand also holds the gun. 
The gun is gripped by its barrel at a point 
about six inches below the muzzle. It 
points toward the sky. 

After n.ounting, you slide the left hand 
holding the gun along the reins, with butt 


bearing toward the rear. Pass the right 
hand under the reins, grasp the gun, point 
it downward, then draw it under the 
left hand, across the front of the saddle. 

Any slight obstruction within a gun barrel 
may cause it to burst. A_ high-power 
bullet travels at such an enormous rate of 
speed that there is created a dangerous back 
pressure. It’s a strain that even the best 
of steel may not be able to stand. That's 
why a careful hunter never rests the muzzle 
of his gun on the ground. Slight clots of 
mud and snow are among the chief reasons 
for bursting barrels. 


NOTHER safe rule applicable to all fire- 

arms is: Never permit a gun toleave your 
hands while it isstillloaded. If you rest a 
loaded gun against a tree, it may be knocked 
over by a dog or some other means. When 
you are about to climb through a fence, it’s 
no great bother to take the shells out of 
the chambers of a shotgun, slip them intc 
your pocket and reload on the other side 
And you're playing it safe. 

Broadly speaking, there are only two safe 
gun carrying positions. One of these is 
with the muzzle pointed toward the sky and 
the other is with the muzzle pointed toward 
the ground. Then, in case of an accidental 
discharge, no one to front, side or rear is 
touched. However, when three men walk 
in single file it is logical for the middle man 
to carry his gun in a horizontal position, 
aimed off to one side. The leader’s gun, 
of course, is aimed forward and the rear 
man’s to the rear. The important point 
is that no man shall come within range of 
another’s gun, even for the fraction of a 
second. 

In a three man procession of this sort 
there’s really no need for any man other 
than the leader to have his gun loaded. If 
game is stirred up, he’s the one who gets it. 

As a matter of fact, there’s hardly any 
excuse for having a gun loaded, save when a 
hunter is actually stalking game, ready 
to swing the gun to his shoulder at any 
instant and fire. If you wish to play safe, 
carry your gun unloaded every minute of the 
time you are not hunting. That means 
during the trip from camp to the hunting 
grounds. And never touch the trigger, 
save when you intend to fire. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE QUESTION OF SHOES 
CAMPER ON Tour EDIToR: 

I am interested in cross country hiking and would 
like to know what you recommend in the way of 
foot wear. It seemsto me that this is: the most 
important part of a hiker’s rig and I am a little 
uncertain as to whether to purchase high top 
boots of the moccasin pac type or low shoes such 
as those built on the Munson last. Also to what 
extent does waterproofing enter into hiking shoes 
and is it really efficient in keeping your feet dry? 

Any information you have on this subject would 
be appreciated. 

Harry McLeop. 


Ans.—It iscertainly true that a hiker’s shoes are the 
most important part of his equipment. Regardless 
of how well off he may be in the way of tent or 
sleeping bag, cooking utensils, first aid kit, and 
everything else that enters into a hiking outfit, 
if he be handicapped by shoes that are not right 
his trip will be ruined. 

The type of shoes you select will depend entirely 
upon the country through which you wish to hike. 
For ordinary cross country hiking where you are 
in constant touch with civilization, and during 
the summer months particularly, select a low shoe. 
The prime requisite is comfort. See that the shoe 
fits you perfectly; it must be neither too large nor 
too small, and the former fault is as bad as the 
latter. Ordinarily it is a good plan to wear a pair 
of wool socks in your shoes even in the summer 
because the socks form a pad which protect your 
feet to no little degree. 

nis question of socks is very important and it is 
essential that you have enough extra ones along 
so that you may change every day. Sometimes 
the shoe that rubs in places may be eased up by 
applying a little vaseline or soap to the sock at 
point of friction. 

High top shoes of the moccasin pac type are really 
useful only where you are in a country infested with 
thorny brush land. If you prefer low shoes, how- 
ever, a pair of canvas leggings or leather puttees 
will give you~’ ample protection against srakes 
and thorns. 
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Some people prefer waterproofed shoes. If you ee 99 
get good chrome tan shoes of first class quality it is An All-Season Tent for y ou! 
possible to waterproof them by the use of neatsfoot 
oil, or one of the standard waterproofing solutions 
which you may buy on the market. Waterproofed 
shoes however are only useful in cool weather and 
you will find that in hot weather they are a positive 


nuisance, Causing your feet to perspire and making 8 Rthane 

your socks as damp as though you had gone through P. 

water. In hot weather it is better to use shoes of @ AM ER 
i 4 


a light absorbent leather which will permit per- 
spiration to escape, and if you do get your feet wet TRADEMARK— 


b rading through a stream, as long as you kee 
| MMi The Tent That Has No Center Pole! 


CAMPING EDITOR. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON 
INDIAN LAKE 
CAMPER ON Tour EDITOR: 

1 noticed in the July issue of FIELD AND STREAM 
an answer to an inquiry as to fishing and hunting 
at Indian Lake, N. Y. Knowing this country well 
I am taking the liberty cf sending you some addi- 
tional information on this section which you 
might pass along to anyone interested. 

Indian Lake offers good pike, bass and lake trout 
fishing together with whitefish, perch, and bull- 
heads. Streams tributary to the lake such as 
Dorothy, Crotched and other brooks offer excellent 
fishing for native trout. 

The land along the east shore is all state land 
where there are many wonderful spots for camp- 
sites. 

As to hunting I believe as many deer are shot 
in proportion to the number of hunters in this 
vicinity as any place in the Adirondacks. 

I would suggest that any one hunting, unless 
familiar with the woods, take a guide with him 








as this is a wild section ad the chances of getting f ” 
lost are good. A topographic map of the lake . It has no center pole 
region is a mighty handy thing for any one to take : , ‘ ‘ 
slong Mf qoing still hunting for deer. ofiers You'll enjoy your Dickeybird-Kamper 12 months in the year. 
good pike and lake trout fishing, é Built for service in all kinds of weather, its popularity expands 
N 6 ERRICKER. . 
sit names every year. Ask your dealer to show it. 
TIME a 7 TO TOURIST CAMPERS 
ee ey | “‘DICKEY PYRAMID” 

CAMPER ON Sen R Epiror: P ; 5 > . . 

1 intend to do quite a bit of touring this summer A companion tent to the Dickeybird-Kamper, the Dickey Pyramid, 
ona — - oy to a ver — me 3 with many of the famous Dickey patented features, comes to the 

am allowec Oo stay in various states 0 ) - ° ‘“ é a x r ’ . ° e 
chasing a license for my car. tourist and camper at a lower cost. You'll like this tent. Ask your 

If you have this information on hand I should | dealer. 
be pleased to have it. Catalog and prices on request 


B. J. MACARTHUR. 


Ans.—We are pleased to furnish you with a T H E D I Cc K E Y M F G. ¢ Oo . 


list of time allowed to visiting tourists in the various 113-15-17 Ontario St Toledo, Ohio 
nad > 


states. This list, as far as we know, is current, 
though in some instances changes may have taken 



























































































place. If there is any question you can generally : 
get detailed information from the American Auto- GET READY for your NATIONAL 
mobile Association. SPORTSMAN 
ee HUNTING TRIP 
SS 4 Months 
Arkansas... . Reciprocal, 90 Days 
California . 90 Days NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
Touring permit (free) must be applied for . 
within 24 hours. Non-resident permit And will tell you how, when, and where to go. 
(free) within 3 days. This monthly pe me gerenet ayers = full of 
aci . unting, fishing, Ca ing anc rappin: 
Colorado ... Reciprocal This stories and pictures, valuable 4 
ery of Col j 7 oe Days 1 Scometion sent guns, revol- 
istrict 0 olumbia eciproca vers, fishing tackle, game 
Delaware . Reciprocal Famous law Shanene, west 
Florida..... : Reciprocal place to get fis 
Georgia. ...... 30 Days MARBLE and Fa 
a Reciprocal ° 0 
Illinois........ ... Reciprocal, 6 Months Woodcraft Knife SPECIAL FFER 
DEN» eb senes ‘ Reciprocal, 60 Days | | with strongleather sheath, fully for a whole year, 12 
lowa......++- aes . Reciprocal | | guaranteed. It meets every need for big moe 
Kansas....... 60 Days | | hunting, fishing and camping. Adapted Woodcraft 
Kentucky... ... ; Reciprocal | | for sticking, cleaning, skinning, slicing, chop- / Rawte 
Louisiana . . . Reciprocal | ping bone, etc. High-grade _ steel bevel blade, f Both 
Maine..... 30 Days | | thick at back, tapering to a fine point. Blade 4% for only 
Maryland Reciprocal | | in., leather handle 334 in., weight 6 oz. Satisfaction / 
Massntnusstts . ee af 90 D | | guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today to $ 
chigan eciproca ays | é . 
Minnesota . : (90 Days || NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 309 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 2 
Non-resident license must be applied for in | 
10 days. | 
Mississippi 30 Days P] 
eee ohn M. J. HOFMANN BEAN’S 
Montana...... .... . Reciprocal TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER Waterproof Dressing 
Nebraska . 30 Days | Mounting with real expression : 
Nevada 90 Days Heads, animals, birds and fish Made especially for use on my 
New Mexico 30 Days mounted, skins tanned and made Maine Hunting Shoe. None bet- 
New Hampshire....... 20 Days into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game ter for moccasins, work shoes, 
New Jersey.......- Total of 15 Days heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. gloves, mittens, harnesses. % 
New York....... Reciprocal All supplies for taxidermists. Open pint, 25c. Full pint can, 75c. 
North Carolina... .. 60 Days mouth heads for rugs, scalps for Write for NEW FALL CAT- 
North Dakota.... Reciprocal mounting. . ALO 
Ohio ....26-- Reciprocal 989 Gates Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y.' L. L. BEAN, 631 Main s:. Freeport. Me. 
Oklahoma .. Reciprocal, 60 Days ; se ARE 4 9 2 ROSE PRN ESAT NE 
CN 6644000 Reciprocal 
Penneylvania «« - Reciprocal The Green Bay Hunting Boat 
1ode Islanc ...30 Days 
South Carolina... -+.....Reciprocal, 30 Days Famous for Its Light Weight 
South ee ee .... Reciprocal and Sturdy Construction 
ennessee. .. .. Reciprocal, 30 Days . aie. Si — . 
Texas aan einae -....Reciprocal, 30 Days Lg hg —F pre ce i — this 
Utah..... ; 90 Days light, fast, easy-to-handle Kidney Boat. Safe and 
Vermont — . Reciprocal, 3 Months reliable—a true hunting skiff in every way. 
Virginia. . Reciprocal Built of white cedar and oak; draws little water; 
Washington..... Reciprocal | flat bottoms; 18 to 20 inches wide. Painted ed dead 
a Virginia........ j .- Reciprocal, 3 Months | Built only by grass color. Made in 4 sizes. Standard for 45 years. »* 
isconsin *. - Reciprocal West ee Six ts in stamps will bring the beautifully > 
Wyoming..... . Reciprocal, 90 Days | DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc. . illustrated Kidney Pook of Boats. 
(Reciprocal —Time allowed by home state Chicago—Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. atom Ave. Boats on exhibit at the Motor Boat Mart, 1725 
to visitors from state named.) New York—Brune Beckhard, Flushing, Long Island Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
(END OF CAMPER ON TOUR) 
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Inavariety of styles, 
lasts, and heights. 





We have been making these boots 
for 26 years. They are now famous 
the world over. In the jungles, in 
the oil fields, in the swamps, wher- 
ever the going is rough they are 
built to be dry and comfortable 
to the last mile if properly cared 
for. It is almost impossible to wear 
them out and they are pliantly 
ready for each new trip or season. 


Get them at your dealer's, or 
write us Girect Jor cetaiis. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 
1254-60 Labrosse St., Detroit, Mich. 











Nicotine/ 


has nothing whatever to do with the enjoyment of 
smoking. That is a fact. 

Remove the nicotine from tobacco and the harm 
is out—yet all the full flavor and aroma remains. 
We have blended the finest quality of domestic 
and imported tobaccos—removed the bulk of the 
nicotine—and produced the finest smoke ever. All 
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BARGE FISHING 
(Continued from page 71) 


remove their quarry from the water by 
the well-known ‘“derrick’’ method. In 
fact, it is no unusual thing to find an 
excited angler throwing his four- or five- 
pound bonita clear over the cabin to re- 
soundingly thwack some one on the other 
side. But they all take it in fun, and being 
occasionally belabored with a fish seems 
part of the day’s sport. 

Men, women and children of all national- 
ities enjoy this mode of fishing. A busy 
day will find a sprinkling of Chinamen, 
Japanese and an occasional negro among a 
great gathering of former Iowans and 
native sons. Barge fishing is a spectacular 
sport, whatever else may be said about it, 
for there could be no more picturesque sight 
imaginable than this great forest of con- 
stantly shifting bamboo poles, flopping fish, 
excited men and women, and _ children 
screaming with thrills and merriment. 

And on all sides is the turquoise blue of 
the sea, with a northwesterly breeze, just 
strong enough to soften the stinging rays 
of the perpetual sun, sending the whitecaps 
scurrying merrily. In the distance, beyond 
the poised and screaming gulls, are the pur- 
ple mountains, and at their base, and all 
along the curving green and white shore line, 
the shimmering cities. It is a veritable 
paradise for the angler who not only likes 
to get out in the open, away from the office, 
store or shop for a while, but who also 
wants to feel the thrill and excitement of 
catching real fish. 

Barge fishing is admittedly for the cane 
pole angler. It puts him out in deep water, 
away from the insignificant nibblers and 
cork-tippers, where anything is a_ pos- 
sibility and where a string of worth-while 
fish and a day of exhilarating sport are 
foregone conclusions. 





MR. OVIS CANADENSIS 
(Continued from page 21) 


fastness. There were three of us. We 
had been trailing an old she-grizzly and 
her cubs when first we spied him. He was 
standing like a statue, watching us far below 
in a big basin, where the bears had fed off a 
kill. 


We detailed the wrangler to keep in sight - 


of Mr. Ovis to occupy his attention while 
we skirted the base of the mountain so as 
to come at him from behind. Not even a 
goat could have climbed the sheer face of 
the peak from the near side. In about a 
half hour we reached timber line and 
started up over the shale, going as straight 
as we could to save time. We were then 
exposed to the wind, which was blowing 


| about forty miles an hour. 


| stop three or four times to rest. 


Soon we reached snow and were forced to 
In an 


| hour and a half we reached the top. We 
| could see our wrangler below, but did not 





know just which of three ledges our sheep 
was behind. Nick thought the nearest; 
I thought the farthest. The sheep was 
behind the second one. 

Suddenly, as we approached it, there 
was a clatter of shale, and five sheep sprang 
into view, not thirty yards from us. Four 
of them were of the type one dreams about. 
A huge, black-looking fellow was leading. 
Three others, with fine full curls were be- 
hind him, and a nice little fellow, probably a 
six-year-old, with a three-quarter curl, 
brought up the rear. In less time than it 
takes to describe it, they appeared at a 
gallop and one by one, like circus ponies 
jumping an obstacle in the ring, went up 
over a ledge and disappeared on the other 
side before I could fire a shot. 

They did not see us, I am sure, for if 
they had we would never have got so near. 
The nature of the ground was such that 


they could not have seen us for the last 
half mile, or we would have seen them. 
Nor did they hear us, for we could not have 
heard a shout in that gale. I am convinced 
that an eddying swirl brought our scent 
to them, and the only avenue of escape 
was along the crest. 

One often wonders if he will be able to 
stand the altitude. To begin with, I am 
convinced that here, as in other sections 
where I have hunted, the altitude is ex- 
aggerated. The height of the most im- 
portant peaks and passes may be known 
accurately, but all others are judged by 
them. A person can never tell how they 
will be affected by altitude. One may be in 
the pink of condition and simply have to 
get out of the country quick, while some 
puny little man will eat it up. 

I found that I could climb as high and 
as fast as my guide, with no more fatigue 
than he showed. In fact, in a panic I 
would often climb a steep slope of shale 
or a bad crag entirely too fast. But the 
dizzy, precipitous drops affected me as 
they never did before in the easier country 
I was used to. Often at night I would 
awake with a start from a case of nerves 
and clutch madly at the sleeping bag, 
thinking I was falling. 


UITE frequently I was scared stiff on a 

bad stretch, and once I thought I was 
gone, and would have been except for the 
guide. And once, to my shame, I turned 
back, though it was only two hundred yards 
over the top and took me seven miles to 
go around, but all the gold of Midas would 
not lure me to cross that dreadful crest. 

The lure of one’s quarry will work 
wonders. When that band of sheep dis- 
appeared from view, we had to run along a 
crest where I could almost have thrown my 
hat to the bottom, so sheer was it. Yet 
I never gave it a thought until the guide 
gently chaffed me about it later. 

When we got over the ledge, the sheep 
were out of sight. We ran forward until 
we reached a spot from which we could 
see them galloping down the mountain 
on a transverse shoulder. The big black 
ram was, of course, still in the lead when I 
sat down to shoot, using a sling strap and 
with an elbow on each knee for steadiness. 

The sheep were then about 350 yards 
away. Sheep are much the color of their 
usual surroundings. These were in single 
file, bobbing up and down so that now you 
saw the leader and now you didn’t. 

This brings us to the rifle. The average 
equipment of a rifle, with plain, coarse open 
sights of about the power of the .30-30, 
would have been just a little more useful 
than a snowball. My. old favorite, the 
.30-06, was equipped with a new telescope 
sight of an expensive variety, adjusted with 
tack-hole precision. At that exact moment 
it was worth several hundred dollars to me. 

I fired eight shots and hit the big fellow 
four times before he quit, though still very 
much alive. 

My third or fourth shot hit the old chap 
high in the left hind leg, breaking it; the 
fifth got the right fore shoulder as he 
turned across our front, quitting the band; 
the other two were scattered in his anatomy. 
Yet with only two good legs, he got at least 
two hundred yards farther down the hill 
before a snow-drift stopped him in a ravine. 

Don’t take an expensive trip with an 
inadequate weapon selected as an economy. 
Good work demands good tools. 

The rifle which Colonel Roosevelt re- 
cently carried in Asia for Ovis poli weighed, 
without the scope, over nine pounds, and 
he had to climb far harder country than 
you ever will encounter here. Light rifles 
are very attractive to carry until you have 
to climb a mountain, run 150 yards at the 
top by way of making it harder, and then 
shoot downhill in a gale of wind at a band 
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outfit was not a bit too heavy. 

Now as to nourishment. I know of 
nothing more abominable than dry, cold 
sandwiches on an equally dry, cold moun- 
tain. I simply cannot down them without 
water, and glacier water is a good thing to 
take sparingly. It cuts the wind and may 
give you cramps. Chew gum to keep the 
throat from being parched while climbing, 
and then you won’t have to drink much. 

For food we carried two or three ten- 
cent bars of chocolate apiece, and munched 
it on the way. The Swiss use a highly 
nutritious bitter chocolate, which is better, 
but it cannot be had here. Chocolate pro- 
vides a lot of warmth when you feel cold, 
and it is easy to carry. We never had to 
stop to eat, and we never got back to camp 

| hungry. 

If you must carry something hot, leave 
your toddy back home and take a vacuum 
bottle of hot vegetable soup in the rucksack. 
This is not said in favor of prohibition, nor 
is it an advertisement for canned soup. 

In conclusion I will briefly sum up the 
main points in equipment: 

Don’t let anyone talk you out of hob- 
| nails in your boots—nothing can take their 

place. Wear spiral woolen puttees with 
them, which are warm and can be used to 
tie up a broken limb, or as a rope. They 
outwear anything else and protect you 
from bruises. 

The only glasses to consider are the best. 


| Do not use less than eight-power; ten 
power are better. 
The rifle should be a .30-06, 7 mm, .270 


or .318 Express. Nothing larger or smaller 
is quite so good. And don’t fall for a 
featherweight because you find it easier 
to carry. What you want is a bullet that 
will carry up at long range. Your shots 
may be long, like mine were in this instance, 
and you can’t do justice to yourself with a 
6%-pound gun. 

Your entire pack, including sleeping bag, 
should be limited to 150 pounds, which is a 
oné-horse load. Mountain ponies cannot 
carry more and travel fast, and very fast 
means only twenty to twenty-five miles a 
day. Often you cannot make more than 
ten in a windfall country, or through snow. 

Referring again to range, I do not seek to 
imply that one must always take his chance 
at long range. Of the two sheep I had 
killed previously, one was killed at 100 
yards while lying down, and the other at 
125 yards standing. Both were easy and 
were killed with one shot apiece. 

All that I have said of sheep hunting 
applies equally to the Rocky Mountain 
goat. Most writers on these species have 
claimed that the goat ranges higher. It 
may be that in countries which have been 
more remorselessly hunted the game con- 
sequently is wilder and the goat does range 
higher. In my experience, goats could 
invariably have been killed at lower alti- 
tudes than where I found the sheep. Mind 
you, I have seen goats where no sheep could 
possibly climb, and I have seen goats higher 
than one usually sees sheep. But in a 
good goat country it would seldom be 
necessary to climb right to the very top to 
kill a goat. 





CHASING KANGAROOS AND 
EMUS BY MOTOR 


(Continued from page 33) 


couldn’t catch him at thirty-five miles, he 
could surely escape if he could strike fortv 


miles an hour. But at forty the black 
beast was less than twenty feet away. 
| Make it forty-five, and something must 


happen—and it did. My films had given 
| out, and it was my last roll; so had Wy’s. 
| To take out an exposed film and replace 
|a new one when hitting only the high 
| spots at forty-five miles an hour over a 
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| rough road is not the easiest thing to do. | 
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I glanced back. Wy was swaying from 
side to side like a sailor after three hours’ 
shore leave. I could hear him sputter, 
but it would better be represented by the 
dashes of the Morse code. It was obvious, 
however, that the emu’s motor ganglia were 
not hitting on all six. The frame was 
beginning to rattle. We had his limit. 
Forty-five miles an hour he could make, 
but he didn’t like that gait for too long a 
time. 

We could then afford to slow up for Wy 
to reload, but in order not to discourage 
him and have him desert us just at this 
moment we kept close to his heels. How- 
ever, when we slackened to 
he obligingly reduced his speed. A mile 
or more ahead was a deep wash and a 
bunch of mallee scrub, but there was a long, 
low rise before he could reach protection. 

He must have got his second wind by 
this time, for he made a magnificent spurt. 
But the incline told on him more than it did 
on the gas box, and at forty miles an hour 
we overhauled him and gave him a broad- 
side at ten feet. He had lost his jaunty 
grace of the earlier part of the race. While 
yet going strong, we could see that he 
appreciated the tall scrub ahead, where this 
black demon could not follow. 

So when I look on the’shield of Australia 
after this, I will hark back to a five-mile 
get-away track on the Broken Hill Stock 
Route in the out-back country of South 
Australia. Some day we may enter a heat 
with the kangaroo, but I should like to 
choose the track and make it a straightaway 
course. 





BAITING YOUR OWN IN THE 
TROUGH 


(Continued from page 18) 


at him, his cast has ridden out to a quiet spot 
far from the boat and taken unto itself a 
sprightliness that no live bait could of itself 
manifest. I sit and watch the shifting of my 
husband's arms and shoulders as he gives 
battle to this unseen. He seems to be 
handling it differently somehow, and not so 
anxiously. He stoops and gets the net 
himself. 

There is a flurry at the boat side, a swipe 
with the net, and into the boat comes a 
black snake—a hissing, squirming, fighting 
tangle of bow-knots and lightning! 

I scream. I shame the voice of the 
roaring river. 

“Shut up!’’ my husband shouts. ‘‘Sit 
still! It’s only an eel. It won’t hurt you.” 

“T don’t care—I don’t want it in this 
bo-o-at! I don’t want that thing in he-e-re! 
Oh-h-h! Don’t let it do tha-a-at!” 

“You sit still, I tell you! Wait until I get 
it off my hook. I am going to put it out.” 

I shut my eyes and absorb unscreamed | 
screanis like a sponge. I am not generally 
startled at snakes. You can generally go 
away from snakes. At once. You don’t 
have to stay right by their side while they 
come at you with their mouths open. You | 
can run, or climb a tree, or get a club. 
But here was a first double cousin to a snake 
and less than two square yards for complete 
maneuvers. I suffer. There is an inter- 
minable scrabbling at my feet. I hear an 
expletive from my husband. If it bit him, 
would he die? 

Then he spoke quite consolingly near 
my ear. 

“Tt’s gone. 
I wanted to save that leader, but I had to 
cut it loose. Eels won’t hurt you. They 
are not half so dangerous as a catfish 
| minner.”” He takes my rod and places it 
in my hands. ‘Now cast, away over by 
that big rock, and see if some bass doesn’t 
want some lunch.” 

I work to get my bait placed and finally 
succeed, but there is no response. And an 


thirty-five | 





Open your eyes and see. | 
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hour tells the same story. 
its zenith and faces the west. We negotiate 
the sturdy rapids above the pool. 
quite a battle with the boat in this current. 
I thank my stars as I watch him fight for 
footing that he is a good swimmer. 

In the next quiet pooi we anchor and labor 
in vain. 
and fish minutely, exhaustively. It comes 
two o'clock. Sam looks weary and dis- 
No wonder. Six days waiting 
and then—this. 

“By the time we fish back to the club 
it will be dark,’”’ he decides. ‘“‘How about 
a sandwich?” 

We explore sweater 


our pockets and 


| produce badly mashed and mauled packages. 
I am famished, for our hurried breakfast | 


was eaten before sunup. 
I realize 
I have been taut with 
excitement most of the time. Each cast 


| was an invitation to adventure, and each 


baiting was peril. And being a tenderfoot 
is ever an extra thrilling occupation. 

Rested and refreshed, we start back. 
We follow the current of the mountain 
river, streaming along its age-old channel— 
mute testimony to an immutable hydraulic 
edict. ‘“‘We will ride this rapid,” my 
husband asserts as we near the grand 
tumult at the roaring big pool. 

“A-are we?” I inquire with deep inward 
misgiving. 

The boat begins to toss in the foam. 

* “You sit perfectly still and take the fish 
into the boat,” he instructs lucidly. 

I lift in the fish stringer and grip the 
boat sides. 

We poise over the down-rush. Sam 
throws the boat toward the deepest, swiftest 
channel, glass-clear its sunlit length. Our 
boat is snatched upon it and down. Right 
at the edge of the final glide to the pool, 
there is a scrape, a jar, and we stop. I 
look into the green depth below, with its 
swirling veil of foamy menace. If we 
upset, it will receive us. And I do not 
— My frightened eyes search Sam’s 
ace. 

“Sit still,” he says calmly. He digs an 
oar into the boulder bottom. He heaves 


| with all his might. Another scrape, another 


jar, a slide—and we toss on the surface 
of the pool and swiftly are carried on the 
flood that surges into the quietude beyond. 
I am thrilled now that we are safely down. 

“Can we do any more?”’ I ask. 

“No more. The rest are too shallow. 
That one was not so deep as I thought.” 

We hopefully start fishing again. In 
vain. We droop despondently. It is the 
last fishing of the year. All winter yawns 
between this time and next. We reel in 
at last, take up anchor, and row for the 


rapid that transfers us to Big Spring Pool. 


“‘What a joke for us to try that pool,” I 


say as I look down where it stilly waits 


beyond the dividing riffle. 


T is late afternoon as we bring up 

against this riffle—this lovely, clear, wide 
stretch of rapid water I had noted as we 
passed that morning. 

“Do let us ride these,’”’ I beg. 
get out and wade if we stick.” 

“All right, we'll try them,’’ Sam assents, 
and we shove into them. 

The sun has already passed off the water. 
The rapids beneath us look smooth and 


“T can 


| dark, just touched with curls of white. 


The colorful stones are hidden in shadow as 
treasure is hidden at nightfall from thieves. 
Without warning there is a splash by the 
boat. I catch a gleam that vanishes before 
I can turn my head. On the other side of 
the boat, another splash. A fish! I see it, 
silver against the black water. Splash, 
splash! Up-stream, down-stream, on either 
side! 

Sam ships our boat on a sand-bar and 

(Continued on page 96) 


The day passes | 


Sam has | 


We row from one point to another | 


We rest in the | 
| boat and relax in the hot sun. 
| I need to relax. 

















He stropped a new blade 
and it changed his whole 
idea about shaving .. . 


Like many men he had always said “Why 
should I bother to strop my blades when 
new blades are so cheap?”’ 

To him a new blade meant a good shave. 
To be sure the second, third and fourth 
shaves were not so good, but he got by. 
One day on a Fuilman he got out a new 
blade, and was unwrapping it when his 
friend Putney showed him his Twinplex 
and offered to strop the new blade. 

That first shave with a new blade, Twin- 
plexed, was an eye opener to him. He 
admitted to Putney that never before had 
he had such a wonderful shave with a new 
blade. 

Of course he bought a Twinplex when he 
got home, and now every shave is like that 
first one—caressingly smooth. 

To his surprise and delight he finds that a 
blade when stropped regularly on Twinplex 


: . holds its original keenness for weeks and 


weeks. He shaves in less time, has a cleaner 
shave and has more than saved the cost of 
his Twinplex. 

You can now buy a Twinplex for as little as 
$2.50—less than a year's saving on blade 
purchases. Other models $3.50 and $5.00. 


Stropped Blade Free 


Name your razor and we'll send you, free, 
a new blade Twinplexed. We would like to 
show you what real shaving is. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 


1767 Locust St., St. Louis 
New York Montreal 





winple 


troppers 


FOR SMOOTHER SHAVES 





London Chicago 
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GUT GOSSIP 


By Ladd Plumley 


ROBABLY the Chinese or the Japan- 

ese were the first to employ silk worm 

gut in fishing and perhaps for the 

reason that the culture of the silk 
worm goes far back in the history of China 
and Japan. It seems to be definitely 
recorded by the Chinese records that 
Hwang-Ti, Emperor of China, charged his 
first, or principal queen, Si-Ling-Chi, to 
make an examination of silk worms in order 
to discover if thread could be produced from 
the cocoons. 

Again we fishermen are indebted to a 
woman for a detail and one of the most 
important details connected with our craft. 
Madam Si-Ling-Chi collected a large quan- 
tity of _ worms and developed not only the 
method of raising and feeding them, but 
also a sled of spinning the silk thread 
from the cocoons and weaving the thread 
into silk cloth. This basic discovery of 
one of our most important industries goes 
way back to about the time fixed by some 
writers to the Deluge and the time of Noah 
as narrated in the Bible, or about the year 
2500 B. C. 

That so early in the 
world’s history the man- 
ufacture of silk garments 
began is sufficiently 
remarkable, but due to the 
exactness of Chinese his- 
tory, as preserved by the 
exact historians of that 
country, there can be 
little doubt of the vast 
antiquity of the culture 
of silk worms and the 
making of silk cloth. 

For upward of 2000 ™ 
years the Chinese kept 
their methodsof producing 
silk a profound secret. 
Gradually, however, the 
knowledge extended to 
other countries. Today 
the countries producing 
raw silk are Italy, Spain 
and France, besides China, 

India, Japan, Turkey, 
Hungary, Greece, Russia, 
Persia and central Asia. 
In the United States the 
attempts to produce silk 
commercially have been 
only slightly successful, 
although we have large 
native silk worms which -—— 
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This department is the fisherman's own for 
the discussion of everything concerning fresh 
and salt water angling. New methods, kinks 
and tips valuable to other fishermen are wel- 
comed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accompanied 
by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











spin unusually large cocoons, and we can 
believe that the time will come when the 
silk industry will be added to the many 
other successful industries of this country. 

How early the material known as silk 
worm gut, which modern fishermen employ 
for leaders and for snells on hooks, came 
into use we cannot tell. But although 
probably quite early in the history of line 
fishing in Japan and China silk worm gut 
was employed for fishing lines we have no 
positive record that this use is found in 
Europe until perhaps early in the nineteeth 
century. Walton knew nothing of gut 
leaders and as late as Sir Walter Scott’s 
time horsehair, the hair from a stallion’s 
tail, was employed as we today employ gut 
for leaders and snelling hooks. After the 
great novelist’s death a hank of splendid 
stallion hair was found among his fishing 
tackle, strong enough, it is declared, to play 





Here are four bouncers from the Sault Ste. 
Marie district, taken by Obline Endress and party 





and kill a heavy fish. Indeed could we 
today obtain the same quality of stallion 
tail hair that was known by Scott and back 
to and before the time of Walton we would 
have something quite strong enough to 
land a heavy trout. 

Silk worm gut is employed in surgery for 
sewing up wounds and for other surgical 
purposes besides its use for fishing. It is 
commercially produced in Italy, Southern 
France and Spain. When the silk sac of 
the silk worm is opened and exposed to the 
air the viscus fluid almost immediately 
hardens." The method of manufacture is 
to open the worm, dip a tool with a little 
head on the end, not unlike a long pin, 
into the fluid silk and stretch it out, fasten- 
ing the ends into slots of a board of the 
proper length. The silk immediately hard- 
ens and we have the silk worm gut which 
we know so well. 

As the silk sacs of the worms are of dif. 
ferent sizes there will be much variation as 
to the thickness of the strands. Hence 
when hardened the gut is assorted into the 
sizes known in the trade and bundled into 
hanks of one hundred strands. The list of 
sizes is here given: 

Refina (about 10/1000 of an inch), Fina 
(about 12/1000), Regular 
(about 14/1000), Padron 

and ist. (about 


14/1000 to 16/1000), 
Marana 2d and Ist. (about 
16/1000 to 18/1000), 


Imperial about 18/1000 
to 19/1000), Royal (20/- 
1000 to 22/1000). Marana 
to Royal is employed for 
grilse or salmon fishing. 
Lengths of commerical 
gut vary from 11 inches to 
possibly a yard for the 
usual extreme, or in the 
ordinary trade only to 
about 16 inches. Royal 
is extremely scarce and 
very difficult to obtain. 


S in drawing gut in the 
rough the gut is irreg- 
ular, being not only un- 
even in size and shape, 
but also one end generally 
being somewhat larger 
than the other, this is cor- 
rected in what is known 
as drawn gut by drawing 
it through holes in steel 
plates. The finest is drawn 
through jeweled plates. 
The accuracy with which 
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this is done gives us drawn gut absolutely 
round and of the same size throughout its 
length as designated in the trade from X to 
XXXX, the latter being the finest and not 
much more in diameter than a hair. 

On the market there are manufactured 
gut substitutes which are liked by many 
fishermen and can be readily obtained, the 





Silkworm feeding on Mulberry leaf 


advantage being that there are no knots 
throughout the length of a leader. 

There is a difference in opinion among 
anglers as to the decrease in visibility to 
the fish’s eye in staining gut leaders. The 
writer leans to the view that when used in 
clear water unstained gut is less visible 
than if stained to any hue. If the reader 
desires to test the thing for himself let him 
put in a glass of water a strand of stained 
and another of unstained gut, both of the 
same calibre. Place the glass in a clear 
light and step away and note which is the 
most visible; it is believed the unstained 
gut to any eye will be less visible than the 
stained. , 

But the disadvantage of unstained gut 
is that in sunshine it reflects the light, 
making a narrow band of silver. It is 
said that by treating unstained gut with 
the milk of the milkweed its reflective 

power is lessened, but it is to be believed 
that if you decrease the reflective power of 
gut you also decrease its transparency, 
which is the principal reason for using gut 
which is not stained. 


HOSE who desire to stain gut to what is 

known as mist color can employ ordinary 
ink diluted with water. Heat should not 
be used in staining gut as heat injures its 
strength. Mist color is the most popular, 
and many of the leaders sold in the tackle 
stores are stained this hue and perhaps on 
the average this is the most satisfactory, 
although the writer prefers for fine trout 
fishing, for dry fly fishing in very clear 
streams, an unstained leader. He does 
not think that the reflection of light is of 
much importance. Many vegetable strands 
when under water reflect sun light, and 
therefore the flashing of a leader cannot be 
at all unusual to a fish which sees it. 

Silk worm gut has a tendency to become 
ragged when employed as a leader. A 
shaggy leader, if of natural gut, that is of 
undrawn gut, can be smoothed and strength- 
ened with a bit of soft India rubber. This 
is a little wrinkle which all fresh water 
fishermen should know. But in using 
rubber on gut the gut should not be very 
moist or soft and the rubber should be used 








Silkworm cocoon 


gently. Stretch the shaggy leader by 
means of hitching one end and holding the 
leader in your left hand and gently rub 
with a bit of soft rubber. You will be 
astonished to see how a much worn leader 
can be made almost as smooth as if it were 
new. 

The writer carries in his pocket a bit of 
rubber and when a leader gets shaggy 
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A 3-foot Wall Map (at left) that everybody enjoys. 
howing fish and where to catch ’em. » to 
address below, 25c for postage and packing. 


The MONTAGUE TRAIL 


OR THE autumn vacation that brings perfect peace and tranquil- 
Gf ity—follow the Montague Trail. Instead of a trail of roads and 
pikes—a healthy, sporting, laughing trail of pickerel, pike, bass and 
trout, salmon and muskellunge. Of stilly pools, crystal lakes, and 
white-whipped rivers and streams. 





If you “haven’t fished since you moved to the city”—there’s a sun- 
burned clerk in a sport-goods store near you who'll be glad to tell 
you what fish are biting and where, nearby. And he'll 
be proud to show you a Montague. More than half of 
the world’s fine split bamboo fishing rods are made by 
Montague. 


For Club, Lodge, School or Church ® ; 
foundland. Titled “Fish Tales.” 


Requests from organization 
officials filled gratis in the order 
of their receipt. P 


We are routing, as a free serv- 
ice for sportsmen, one of the 
most exciting fishing movies 
ever made. Filmed in New- 


Details of Casting Rods that Make Fishermen’s Eyes Sparkle 
THE MONTAGUE MANITOU 


Hand-worked split bamboo—best selected and treated dark stock. 

Two piece. Fi d-a-half-foot. G ine agate guides and tip. 

Spiral locking device. Double cork grip. Three weights # # # 

Heavy canvas partition bag, and floating aluminum case; watere 
tight screw cap. Price—$20. 


- 
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MONTAGUE C myQiuas SACHUSETTS 
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12)4-pounder taken on 
“Little Egypt” Wiggler! 


“On Feb. 28th I started after Bass, even 
though it was cold and blustery. 

“After trying several plugs and spoons 
without success, I finally put on a Shimmy 
Wiggler and got two fish right away—23, 
and a little one-pounder. 

“Then I put on a ‘Little Egypt’ with 
pork rind and then they began to come. 
After several around 3 to 4 pounds, I was 
about to call it a ‘mess’ when I hooked the 
old ‘mossback’ you see in the photo—12% 
pounds! What a ‘he-fight’ he put up! 
But Little Egypt stayed right with him. 
The biggest black bass taken in this locality 
in many years.”’ 

George Nelson, Sebastian, Fla. 


This is the Little Egypt Wiggler that 
brought home the bacon for Mr. Nelson, 
when other lures had failed. Weight 
1% oz., practically weedless. Made in one 
size only, regular equipment 3/0 hook, but 
larger or smaller hooks on request. 75c each. 


Other successful Foss lures are illustrated 
below. Their great popularity everywhere there's 
enough water to float a fish proves exceptional 
efficiency under almost any and all conditions. 
Don’t get away this year without at least one of 
each of these lures. Your dealer has them, 





SHIMMY WIGGLER } 


6 or 54 os., $1.00 





, o2., 1/0 hook, 


» 12—} 


Foss Frog Wiggler, $1.00. N 


No. 11—%{ os., 3/0 hook, Larger hooks if ordered. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with these 
lures, and with the genuine Al. Foss pork strips, 


send us his name and the price and we'll furnish 
you direct. 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


9508 Quincy Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
90 
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| he lets it dry a little, stretches it by means 
|of the hook on a stout twig or sapling and 
|gives it a few times over with the rubber. 
| In these columns this use of rubber on gut 





Silkworm moth (Bombyx mori) 


has been stated before; it is repeated because 
of its value. 

Not infrequently it is stated that when 
storing leaders between fishing seasons 
they are better preserved between folds 
of chamois skin, but the writer puts his 
leaders into a pasteboard box and cannot 
see that the strength is decreased from 
season to season. It has also been said that 
leaders folded in paper on which a little 
olive oil is used will preserve the strength 
of the gut, but the writer has never used 
olive oil on gut and doubts if there is any 
advantage in its use. 

The connection between fly or hook and 
line must be important for most of our 
fresh water fish; this is recognized in trout 
fishing in clear water and to some extent, 
perhaps to a greater extent than we some- 
times think, the visibility or non-visibility 
of the bottom tackle has a good deal to 
do with success or failure for nearly all our 
fresh water fish. Fish everywhere are 
getting more educated. Time was in 
Canada when a codhook looped to the 
end of a clothes line and baited with a hunk 
of pork would take trout. Today in the 
same regions where that was true the bot- 
tom tackle must be inconspicuous if you 
are to meet with much success. 


CATCHING GAR FISH 


HE methods and equipment that 

anglers use nowadays are somewhat 
different than those of our forefathers, but 
in principle the great sport of angling 
changes very little. Constant experiment 
has given us better rods, reels, lures, and 
improved methods of taking game fish. 

Once in a while certain problems stump 
lus for a time, but it seems as though there 
is no end of original devices which may be 
called into play, with the expenditure of a 
little thought. Truly necessity is the 
mother of invention. 

In the June issue of FrELD AND STREAM, 
under Fish and Fishing, Letters and 
Answers, there appeared a letter entitled 
“Gars Spoil Fishing.”” Mr. R. E. Lee, Jr., 
wrote the letter and wanted to know if 
there was any way of catching them. The 
| Angling Editor was unable to give him any 
information. Now a communication comes 
in from Mr. Booker Simpson, of Indiana, 
,who says there is a method of catching 
gars and that a lot of fun may be had with 
this obnoxious fish if you go about it in the 
right way. 

The method is so unique that it rather 
took the wind out of our sails, and we are 
just tickled to death to publish the informa- 
tion, and admit, at the same time, that 
there is a lot about fishing we ought to know, 
but don’t: Mr. Simpson's letter follows: 


FISHING EpIToR: 

I saw in the June issue that a Mr. R. E. 
Lee, Jr., asked for a sporting way of catching 
gars and I can assure him there is such a 
method. The following instructions, I 
trust, will help Mr. Lee to fool some of 
these chaps. 
| Take heavy silk thread, such as button- 
| 


hole twist and wrap about eight loops 
around the spread fingers of your left hand. 
Take the loops off, twist them and run 
through the eye of a bass hook, tying them 
in the middle, thus letting the loops from 
both ends of the threads dangle around 
the bend of the hook (see illustration). 
Now tie the hook on a stout leader, 
preferably of phosphor bronze or fine 
steel wire and you are all ready for Mr. Gar. 


F using minnows, hook one through the 

back, so none of the bait will hang 
below the silk thread loops. When the line 
is in the water, the loops will open up all 
around the bait. A gar in reaching for 
the lure will have to put his bill through 
several loops of the silk thread. As soon as 
a strike is felt reel the line in slowly. The 
silk threads catch in the gar’s teeth and 
the fish can be safely landed if a tight line 
is held. 

Furthermore, don’t think a gar won't put 
up a nice fight! 

BooKER SIMPSON. 


Probably we shall not havethe opportunity 
of trying out this method because, fortunate- 
ly, gars do not frequent the waters where 
most of our fishing is done. But it cer- 


tainly does sound interesting and is most 
unusual. 

Undoubtedly many of the readers have 
hit upon original and unique methods of 
catching game fish and there are plenty of 
members of the brotherhood of anglers who 
If any 


would like to know about them. 





GAR Fish Ric 


more of you fishermen who read these col- 
umns have anything original like this 
tucked away in your repertoire of tricks, 
why not send it in, as brother Simpson 
did? 





FIsHING EDITOR 


OCTOBER AND THE FISHING 
CONTEST 


T does beat the deuce how time rolls 

around. The summer is just about gone. 
Down in the lowlands swamp maples are 
coloring up. The fields are laden with 
early Autumn flowers: New England asters, 
golden rod and dainty gentians. Mornings 
are a little snappy. There is a tang in the 
air that makes a fellow feel like stepping a 
little faster. The hunting season will soon 
be here. 

It is just about the most pleasant time 
of the year, and if you happen to be fortu 
nate enough to live in a locality that affords 
fishing, you ought to be spending every 
blessed sunshiny day out on the lake m 
stream. Some people whose affections are 
evenly divided between hunting and fishing 
fall into the practise of getting so lost in 
anticipation of the coming hunting season 
that they forget that right now is one of the 
best times to fish. 

If you belong to that class, here are some 
things to remember. The hot days of sum- 
mer are over and game fish all along the line 
from bass to wall-eyed pike become more 
active than they were during the hot 
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| 
months. The weather is pleasant. The 
days are cool, and the atmosphere has a 
certain crispness and tang to it that is 
wholely inviting. There are no black flies 
and few, if any, mosquitos. Furthermore, 
the: fishing urge having passed from the 
masses, competition is less noticeable. 

If the trout season is over, as it is in most 
sections, when you read this, why not direct 
your attentions to lake fishing and to 
angling in rivers where game fish eligible 
to the Big Fish Contest are found? Statistics 
show that some of the very finest bass, pike, 
muskalonge and wall-eyed pike are taken 
during the month of October. For those 
whose particular bent is surf fishing there 
is invariably a late run of striped and 
channel bass, not to omit weakfish and blue- 
fish. Big tide runners of the latter species 
often are caught. Usually they will 
average several pounds more than the 
summer run of weaks. 

October, too, is the muskie month par | 
excellence. This big savage member of the | 
pike family is at his best during the cool 
days of early Autumn. If you would carry | 
off honors in the muskalonge division there | 
is no better time to try for a big fellow | 
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than right now. Affidavits in this class and 
in the large-mouth black bass, wall-eyed 
pike, and great northern pike divisions are 
eligible for entry in the Contest until 
November ist. 

That gives you an entire month in which 
to get into the competition. Let’s go! 

SNAPPERS AND ARTIFICIAL 

LURES 
By john. Hawley Trout-Fishermen everywhere 
AS everyone knows who has any ac- h inb 
quaintance with salt water, snappers prefer the Rain ow 

are young bluefish, They appear about 
this time every year and stay in the bays 7 Z . 
and a water creeks until driven out by ROM Maine to California the 
the first hard storm of the autumn. They . 4 * 
have ravenous appetites and daily eat Meisselbach Rainbow is the 
large quantities of food. So great is their acknowledged leader of all fly- The husky Surf, for salt 
growth, in fact, that you can almost see i . ry foning- Capacity 
them getting bigger from day to day. casting reels, Fishermen who could ank line 536.” 

Primarily I’m a fresh water fisherman : 
and like to use very light tackle. I’m also afford the most costly imported 
partial to artificial lures, and while watching makes prefer the Rainbow — they 
a bunch of boys catching snappers on bam- h f db . hat it i 
_ poles equipped with heavy lines and ave foun y experience that it Is 
oats, using spearing for bait, the idea oc- ’ i 
curred to me that much sport could be had made of better materials, with 
from these gamy little fellows if they could greater precision. 
be taken on a trout fly rod and light lures. 

The next day I was on the job bright and Spool and housing of cast aluminum, 
early with my 3% ounce rod, a medium - . 
weight 3 — — gut leader, and an black nickeled. Spindle of ever- 
assortment of artificial flies and light lures. : heidtnsl 
Most of the things in the kit were tried lasting phosphor bronze. Seat of Pa may 
out long before the tide cbbed, aad while brass,nickel plated. Permanent click. reel on the market, and 

a een none too sanguine of results . eos the best buy. Quadruple 
“ the bpp _ I must confess that I was In two line capacities—35 yards D nabetghpine, capacity 
pleased with the dozen or more snappers : sce $E. ine size.> 100 yards. 
— fell -. my ood and artificial lures. linesize, 5;50yardsD line 95.50. 

e one best bait was a long slender ‘ ? 

spoon, o to ged with a nickel finish and Made to last a life-time and backed 
a single hook trailing behind. My _ob- : 
jection to the use of this arrangement how- by the Meisselbach guarantee. 
ever was that the lure was entirely too 
ene ae my 3% ged oe and rather Catalogue and the well-known 
than risk straining the ro soon took it : ” ) . 
off. Next I tried ordinary wet trout flies “Bite Book (how to make ’em bite) The popular ye 
tied on number 8 hooks. But you ought i Takapart, $7. Quadruple 
to -" the bn those sassy little rascals — for the asking. eT einen 
ruined my flies. They snapped them off 7 
right next to the snell so I had to desist THE A. F. MEISSELBACH MFc. Co. 5 tegen 
from the use of ordinary trout flies. 207 Taylor Street +4 Elyria, Ohio 

After some scheming I hit upon a lure 
which I think ideal for snapper fishing with 
a fly rod, and subsequently so much fun 
was derived from its use, that I should like 
to pass it along to readers. I happened to 
have in my outfit some streamer flies com- 
monly known as Morning Glories or 
Rooster’s Regrets. These were tied on 
eyed hooks and came in various patterns. | 
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An aid 
to patience 
and endurance 
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Lighting Plant for Campers 
and Small Cottage 
$77 ES .00 AND UP 


Can be clamped 
on auto running 
board. Charges 
auto batteries 
without remov- 
ing. 6 volt, 12volt 
and 32 volt. 120 
watts tol K. W. 


KINTZING LOOM MANUFACTURING CO. 
HANOVER, PA. 

















YOU BE THE JUDGE 


Try This Semple of 


Walnut Blen 








Aromatic Pipe Tobacco a 
which is being used by so many Ae) Y 
Sportsmen that we want to pass this “3 
unusually mild and cool smoke, so < 


rich in natural flavor, down to you 


. « 16 oz. Air-Tight Tin 
. 8 oz. Air-Tight_ Tin 
. . 402. Vacuum Tin 
Delivery charges paid to any 
address on receipt of price. 
Sample Pkg.—Send 10c, 
but really you cannot reap 
the full benefit of this good 3 
tobacco unless you use a whole tin. 
JOHN MIDDLETON 2¢p% 74724 Waines Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send for new 1928 Smokers Ware Book. 








SAF TIBOAT 


A Very Shallow Draught, Air-Driven Craft 




















Model AM-16, A 16-Footer anes Only 1% inches 
Three SPORT Models—16, 18 and 25 ft.with 
Draughts of ONLY 134", 2" and 4" Respectively 
Speeds from 15 to 50 M.P.H. with 4 to 8 passengers 
Descriptive Folder F on request—A few choice agencies left 


BROWNBACK MOTOR LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Norristown, Penna. 
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I procured some very fine steel piano wire 
and tied on a 6 inch snell. The diagram 
shows the streamer fly with snell attached. 
Enough snappers were taken on this rig 
to provide me with ample sport, and I 
find it not unlike wet fly fishing for trout. 
I would not advise anyone looking for a 
big catch of snappers to try this method. 
You can get far more by using bait and 
almost any other kind of a rig if you want 
fish, but you surely can have sport by catch- 
ing them in this way. 

You will find in casting into a school of 
snappers with the Morning Glory fly that 
you will get many strikes and hook but few 






Roosters REGRET or 
S" MORNING GLORY 
—_— 


with WIRE SNELL 

fish. The reason for this is that the snapper 
does not strike like a trout. He moves 
through the wates rapidly and strikes at 
his food with quick snaps of his jaw. If 
he happens to hit the part of the lure that 
has the hook, well and good. If your strike 
is timed properly you will hook him. But 
the chances are you will get many strikes be- 
fore you connect. Incidently do not go 
fly fishing for snappers without being pre- 
pared to lose a great many flies because the 
snapper surely is a prize winner when it 
comes to mutilating tackle. I find my 
fly stripped of its adornment in a very 
short time. 

One nice thing about snapper fishing is 
that the later in the season you fish, the 
larger the snappers become. Sometimes, 
when the weather is exceptionally mild, 
snappers stay until October. It is then 
possible to catch them averaging 34 of a 
pound in weight and if you have a very light 
fly rod and fly tackle, take if from me, it is 
real sport. Try it this season. 


SUPER CRAPPIES AND BLUE- 
GILLS 


UMAN interest in extremes seems 
never to flag. That's why the fat 
lady at the circus always gets a hand. 
This is very noticeable in the angling world. 
The largest fish of the season is always of 
more interest than, for example, the largest 
total catch made by a man or a party. 
Have you ever noticed that the various 
species of large fish, such as pike, muska- 
longe and black bass vary a lot more in 


individual weight than do the minor 
fishes, for example, sunfish, perch and 
crappies? When fishing for muskies an 


angler may reasonably expect te hook 
fish anywhere from twenty to forty pounds 
in weight. If he happens, however, to be 
one of the brethren limited to more plebian 
fishing, such as angling for bluegills or 
perch, the chances are his fish will vary 
only an ounce or two from a standard size. 

Some months back in this department 
there appeared an article on the giant sun- 
fish discovered by the Fisheries Bureau. A 
great deal of interest was displayed in the 
article and a lot of correspondence from our 
readers was forthcoming. In one of the 
Spring issues there appeared an article 
entitled “Capturing Crappie’ written by 
Ray P. Holland, our Editor in Chief. 
Shortly after its appearance several very 
interesting letters comparing weights of 
crappies in different parts of the country 
were received. The following letter is so 
interesting that undoubtedly many of the 
readers will be glad to have the opportunity 
of reading it. Incidentally, several other 
interesting letters have been received. We 
hope to publish them later. 
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Ep1TorR, FIELD AND STREAM: 


I have lived on Lake Pulaski twenty-seven 
years and during that time have seen taken 
from the lake four crappies that weighed, 
together, 1614 pounds. I used to have a 


photo of ten crappies nailed to a chalk | 


line on a barn door. There was a two 
foot ruler nailed at right angles to the fish. 
The crappies measured 22 inches in length 
and were over 3 inches thick. 

My daughter caught three crappies which 
I had displayed in a store window. They 
weighed 334 pounds each. 

Hundreds of enthusiastic anglers can tes- 
tify to the quality of Lake Pulaski crappies. 

FRANK BANNOCHIE. 


Think of crappies weighing anywhere 
from 2% to 334 or 4 pounds! Why do 
only individual fish in certain lakes 
reach such weight? Why can’t crappies 
wherever they are found grow that big? 
What is the explanation? Let’s hear from 
you, anglers. 

The bluegill is a small food fish, allied 
to the sunfishes. Perhaps that statement 
ought to be qualified. Whether he is small 
seems to depend largely on where you catch 
him, as in the case of the crappie. If you 
fished in a certain lake in Michigan you 
might be surprised to hook and land fish 
which at first seemed to be very active 
black bass, but which when brought to the 
surface would prove to be giant bluegills. 
Read this letter. 


FIsHING EpiTor: 


I have been reading your magazine for 
many years and in the June issue I saw the 
article by E. C. Fearnow regarding the 
giant sunfish found in a Georgia lake. Now 
let me tell one— 

In a certain lake in Grand Traverse 


County near Traverse City, Michigan, are ° 


caught giant bluegills weighing from 3 to 4 
pounds. Asa matter of fact, one has been 
taken which weighed 4 pounds and 6 ounces. 
So far this is the record for the lake. 

I, personally, have seen a number of 
these fish which weighed 3 pounds and 
upwards. This lake is about six and one 
half miles from Traverse City and is about 
three and one half miles long and a half 
mile wide. It is very deep, averaging from 
30 to 200 feet. The big ones are taken in 
60 or 70 feet of water, usually on night 
crawlers, or a big gob of garden worms. 

You may also catch large or small- 
mouth black bass, wall-eyed pike, great 
northern pike and large perch. The body 
of one of the big bluegills I have seen com- 
pletely filled the bottom of a big wooden 
tobacco pail. And they are the genuine 
old black-backed, orange-bellied, blue gills. 

G. L. MITCHELL. 


For the benefit of those who believe 
that a fish story is a fish story regardless of 
who tells it, and that there is no truth in one 
who follows the rod and reel, let us explain 
that the writer of the first letter is a con- 
servative and very well known gentleman 
of Scotch ancestory, who signs his letter 
“Honestly and truthfully."”. The second 
letter was sent us by a member of a well 
known fish and game protective association. 

It is believed that such matters as Titanic 
examples of fish, among both game and food 
species, are of interest to anglers every- 
where. We are interested in publishing 
material of this sort whenever it comes to 
our attention; and, further, we shall wel- 
come reader comment, agreeable or critical, 
on anything which has been published on 
this or other subjects. 

_Believing, moreover, that the Fish and 
Fishing Department should bea_ true 
readers’ forum the editor thereof wishes to 
refrain from comment on either side of a 
question of controversial nature. This is 
truly your department, readers; please 
make the most of it. 
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"ACE HIGH” WITH THE YOUNGER CROWD! 


RDINARILY, this modern 
generation scorns precedent. 
History is nevertheless re- 
peating—in a way which we 
find interesting and gratify- 
ing. Something about Fatima 
—its greater delicacy, its 
more skillful blending of 
flavors—has made it, as in 
other days, an outstanding 
favorite with the younger set. 
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WHEN ALLOTHERS 
, WEEDLESS 30 
a a ASK IPLAIN __. s3¢ 
Cg vour DEALER—SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


_™ PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Co. 
- of Cuas.u.Srapr. PRESCOTT: WIS. 


-BEAN’S NEW LEATHER HAT 


Especially designed for Hunting and Fishing. Made of mahogany elk leather, 

same as my winter sports cap. Also plain olive green elk for duck hunting. 

Brim is 2% es wide with green under- 

neath that relieves eye strain and keeps snow 
and rain out of back of neck. 

Weighs only 5% ounces. Can be rolled 
for packing. Has windshield, sweat band 
and red ear-laps. Red or mahogany band. 
Price, $3.65 postpaid. Write for free CAT- 
ALOG and sample of hat, band and ear-laps. 


L. L. BEAN 


630 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 


Made by the World’s Champion. Price $1.00 
FRED ARBOGAST, Akron, O. 
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This Camera 


is made for 
you Sportsmen 


vro es ool 





Take a DeVry with you this year. 
Bring back your own thrilling 
movies of camp and trail. 


The DeVry is ideal for outdoor 
men —used by ZaneGrey, McMil- 
lan and a host of others. DeVry- 
made movies are brilliant, living 
pictures, as clear and sharp as 
the original scene, even when 
shown life-size on your screen. 


The DeVry is built as carefully as 
a professional camera. It uses 
professional (35mm) film and 
takes movies as perfect as any 
you see in your favorite theatre. 


Anyone can take movies with the 
DeVry. It isso easy to use. No 
tripod—no cranking—no focus- 
ing for distance. Just point the 
camera and press a button. The 
price is only $150. Send for the 
free book *“*Just Why the DeVry 
Takes Better Movies.’? The De- 
Vry Corporation, Dept. 10-A, 
1111 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 





DeVry 


Standard Automatic — 
MOVIE CAMERA 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
STRIPED AND CHANNEL BASS 


FisH1nG Epitor: 

Will you kindly send me some information as to 
the best place along the coast to go surf fishing 
for striped and channel bass, and which is not 
more than two hundred miles from Newark? 

Daviw DALRYMPLE. 


COMMENT: It is pretty hard, if not impossible, to 
say where the best place would be to go for striped 
and channel bass. 

Striped bass are taken pretty much all along 
the coast from Florida to Maine. Favorite points 
for surf fishing are Montauk Point, L. I., and the 
sections around Barnegat and Beach Haven, off 
the Jersey coast, and other points in that vicinity. 

A good many large striped bass are caught around 
Martha's Vineyard and Cuttyhunk, off the coast 
of Massachusetts, but the sport there is not surf 
fishing. Most of the fishing is done by trolling and 
still fishing from boats. 

This also applies to the two best places for both 
bass in Virginia, Chincoteague and Wachapreague. 
This is perhaps the best section for channel bass 
and a great many large stripers are taken, but it is 
almost entirely bay fishing from boats. 

FisHING Epitor. 


FIRST DRAG HANDLE REEL 


FISHING EDITOR: 

Can any reader tell me when the first drag- 
handle reel was made in this country? I invented 
this reel in England forty-five years ago and after 
— it for some time, I applied for a patent in 
London, which was granted in 1885. I turned it 
over to the Allcock Company, whose name appears 
on many of the fish hooks used here. They put it 
on the market, but the idea did not take there, so 
after the first term the patent expired. I did not 
renew it. 

Years after, I saw it put on the market here and 
evidently it has been a success. I think 1 took out 
my patent in the wrong country. The Britishers 
said it wasn’t sportsmanlike to reduce angling to a 


mechanical basis. 
J. G. Burne. 


COMMENT: We do not know the exact date of 
the manufacture of the first drag-handle reel in this 
country. The subject is an interesting one and 
perhaps some reader who has delved into the history 


lof angling has this information. If so will he 


| different proposition. 


}that name merely as a localism. 





kindly answer Mr. Burne through the Fish and 


| Fishing Department? 


FisHING Ep1tor. 


DRAGON FLIES, WORM OIL, ET AL. 


FISHING EDITOR: 

Can you possibly answer the following questions: 

1. Is the so-called dragon fly a helgramite con- 
verted into fly form? 

2. What is the use of Angleworm oil? 

3. Do the eels of these parts spawn in the ocean? 

4. Why is the perch of the small creeks called 
Susquehanna Salmon? 
5. Iam a strong backer of fishing on Sundays in 
Pennsylvania. The average working man has 
four hours to fish on Saturday afternoon, which is 
not enough. If we had Sunday to enjoy ourselves 
it would be sufficient. What do you think? 

James D. ALLison. 


CoMMENT: The dragon fly is not in any sense 
a_ helgramite. This latter fellow is an entirely 
Both are aquatic insects 
passing their larval stage in the water and at the 
~~ time emerging in the imago, or adult form 

s flies. The dragon fly larva is somewhat smaller 
chen the helgramite and there are several varieties 
belonging to this genus, while, as far as we know, 
there is but one helgramite. 

Angleworm oil is something we know practically 
nothing about. We have always wondered what 
it was used for ourselves. We understand some 
people believe it is a curative for rheumatic pains, 
but personally we have always thought that the 
proper way to get rid of these is to have several 
teeth, or a pair of infected tonsils yanked out. 

Eels in all parts of the world spawn in the ocean, 
The place selected is usually at the mouth of a river 
where there isa mud bottom. They are really fresh 
water fish and goto sea only for the purpose of spawn- 
ing. 

The perch of the smaller creeks, to which you 
refer as Susquehanna Salmon, are probably given 
A great many 
fish somehow get names tacked on to them which 
don’t belong at all. The perch is no more a salmon 
than is the wall-eyed pike, and in the North this 
fish is often referred to as the Jack Salmon. 

Regarding your last question concerning Sunday 
fishing in Pennsylvania, we can only say that it is 
regrettable that you have such a law in your state; 
however, these things are hard to get ‘around as 
they are governed largely by tradition. 

We heard of a party who was “becalmed” in a 
small town in Florida several years ago. There 
was one movie show open full blast, but this gentle- 
man didn’t happen to be interested in movies. He 
hankered to go fishing. However, the City Fathers 
said that he couldn't go fishing; it was against 
the law. So, not caring for the Pearl White 
thriller, or whatever they were running at the 
movie house, he had to sit around and twiddle 
his thumbs. It’s a queer world, sometimes! 

FisHING Epitor. 
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DUCKS....but no Duckings 
with the FLATO BOAT 





This amazing new kind of boat is better than a sink 
box for Duck Shooting. Easier to handle. Folds up 
like a blanket. Weighs 12 Ibs. Supports 1,000 Ibs. 
Two air-chambers make it safe. Quickly inflated with large velome 
=. Non-sinkable and non-capsizable. Draws 3 inches o 
ou need this boat for fishing and hunting those lakes and rivers bac i up 
= the mountains where no ts are available. Upside one it becomes 
ry. comfortable bed. Just the thing that every camper, tourist 
traveler needs. Special Introductory Price $49.50 Rciuting & pair 
Take-down Oars, Special Pump and Carrying Bag. Satisfaction guarane 
THE NEW ENGLAND AIRSHIP co. 
95 Willow Street New Haven, Conn, 


TWO F AMOUS BOOKS 
BY 
A FAMOUS JS_ FISHERMAN 


van CAMPEN HEILNER’S 


The Call of the Surf: 
The first book on surf fish- 
ing ever written. The au- 
thority on tackle, baits, 
where, when and how. 


2nd Edition 











scriptio 


Adventures in pote 
Stirri tales of fishing in 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
told as only Mr. Heilner can 
tell them. 

For the big game angler in 
Florida, California, or wher- 
ever big game of the sea 


is taken. 
Both these books wo be in every 
sman’s library. 





09 
With Year's Subscription... . . 4.25 : “9 
FIELD & STREAM, 45 W. 45th St., New York City 








, 
Double thick 
where the 
DOUBLE THICKNESS Wear and 
SINGLE THICKNESS ehafing come; 
single thick 
at toe to prevent crowding. 
Invisible elastic at top holds 
BOOT-SOX in place and keeps 
out twigs and snow Made of 
natural grey. All wool. Colored 
top. Stands hard wear and tear. 
6in. Ankle length, fits inside 
practically all boots, $1.50 pair 
in. Sporting size, for medium 
high hunting boots, $2 pair 
18 in. pace length for all around 
servic $3 pair 
Introductory offer, i pair 
eac style, repal to 
you, only ° $5.00 
Send size and dealer's name. 
HOLDEN KNITTING CO. 
ept. A-1 
79 Beacon St., Worcester, Mass. 


DOUBLE THICKNESS 
SINGLE THICKNESS 































A New Standard 
In Decoys 
Now duck hunter needs 


Hollow metal bodies nest 


Tikinoie factory. on & 
Kiamath Falls, Ores” 
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CHEESE DOUGH BALLS FOR CARP 
FISHING "DITOR: 

In the May number of FIELD AND STREAM I saw 
a recipe given to Mr. Stearn for making dough 
balls. I am sending you one that I think is better. 
It will not wash off, at least in the Missouri River, 
which has a heavy current and large amount of 
sand in the water which tends to wash other 
baits off. Turtles, gars and other fish do not 
bite these dough balls. Nothing but carp and 
catfish pay any attention to them, 

Take 1 quart of flour, 4% pound of cheese, grated 
fine; mix dry. Add water to make a stiff dough. 
Roll into balls 3 $4 of aninch in diameter and put 
in the sun until the outside has become fairly dry. 
Then boil for 30 or 40 minutes. Spread out until 
dry and you will have balls that will stay on the 
hooks until taken off. 

I lived on the Missouri River 30 years 2nd cheese 
is the lure that the old river fishermen all use. 

I am surprised to find that any one thinks carp 
are hard to catch, I was located at Little Moon 
Lake near Henry, Nebraska, three years ago and 
caught hundreds of carp with angleworms. I used 
a long cane pole, a stout linen line and a 6/0 hook. 
These carp ran up to 15 pounds. Little*"Moon isa 
summer resort and I was building cabins there. 
After finishing, the manager got me to stay and 


see that everyone got fish. I could always get 
carp and quite a few blue gills and some good 
trout. But I couldn’t induce the bass to bite 


as there were millions of small carp, and although 
there were thousands of bass in the lake, I don't 
think there was over a dozen caught all summer. 
We had some fun catching carp, but don’t con- 
sider them fit to eat. 
Joun M. LyTLe. 


CoMMENT: Thank you very much, Mr. Lytle, 
for the recipe for making dough balls. Carp 
fishing is a subject of perennial interest to anglers 
due to the wariness and peculiar dietary habits of 
these foreign immigrants. Your experience seems 
unusual. Most anglers report carp difficult to 
catch. A great many readers undoubtedly will be 
interested in your formula. 

FIsHING EpItor. 


FERTILIZATION OF FISH EGGS 


FISHING EDITOR: 
Will you please tell me how a fish’s eggs are 
fertilized? 
CLYDE SCHADE. 


CoMMENT: The method of fertilization of fish 
eggs, with practically all species, briefly is as 
follows: 


The eggs are deposited by the female fish in a 
shallow place on the spawning grounds. In the 
case of trout thisis usuallyin a gravelly situation, 
near shore, where the current is very gentle, but still 
runs noticeably. Black bass eggs are usually de- 
posited in nests, which have been prepared by the 
fish. These nests are simply depressions in the bot- 
tom of the lake or stream, which have been scooped 
out by the tish’s head, 

The male fish deposits the milt on the eggs and 
the process is complete. The unfortunate part of 
this scheme is that a great many of the eggs are 
lost through not being fertilized. These losses are 
said to amount to as high as 90% with certain spe- 
cies of fish inhabiting running water. 

That is where hatchery methods are away in 
advance of nature. In the he atchery, eggs and 
milt are stripped from the fish, the eggs are fertilized 
and placed in battery jars where the proper tempera- 
ture and flow of water is maintained. Some 
species, however, such as black bass, cannot be 
hatched in jars. hey are reared in ponds under 
semi-natural conditions. When the hatchery pro- 
cess is complete the large losses noted in the nature 
are averted. 

FISHING EDITOR, 


THE QUESTION OF DROPPER LOOPS 


FisHING EpItor: 

Would appreciate very much if you would explain 
when and under what conditions the six foot, two 
loop fly leader is used, also what number of flies 
would be the best to use at any time. 

Jesse P. CARPENTER. 


COMMENT: By a two loop leader it is assumed 
that you mean a leader which has two dropper 
loops and one tail, or stretcher loop, at the end. 
This is the leader used in wet fly fishing The old 
practise was to use a stretcher, or tail fly, on the end 
loop and two droppers, one above the other, the 
flies usually being of different varieties. 

However, there are few sections of the country 
now where one may take three trout at a time, 
and many wet fly fishermen use two flies, or even 
asingle fly. The three loop leader, however, is not 
intended only to enable a man to catch two or three 
trout at a cast, but by using three flies one is often 
enabled to find out which fly the trout prefer 
rm then use that pattern to the exclusion of the 
others. 

There are several arguments against the use of 
more than one fly on a wet fly leader, but the most 
important one is that a hooked fish will often bore 
down into brush or other obstructions in the stream 
and the free flies will catch, thus losing to the 
angler the fish and sometimes the leader. One 
fly, fished either wet or dry, is really all anyone 
need use at one time for maximum results, but of 
course the matter is entirely one of personal choice, 

FISHING EpITor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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Zane Grey and his 1926 World's 
Record Yellowtail, weight 111 tbs. 
an Ashaway Original 
Cuttyhunk Line. 


Original Cutty- 
Hand laid, of 
selected imported linen; sizes 
from 12 Ibs. dry test up to 
Ibs. Natural color or dark 
green, as you prefer. 


Record Lines 
for Big Fish 





N the briny or a thousand miles or more inland 
—wherever you strike the any | right, how 
comforting a new spare “9 or two! 
fish biting savagely, wind and waves boisterous, 
your muscles atingle. 
pendability! 
new Ashaway. 

Ashaway Fishing Lines, for more than 103 
years made by successive generations of the same 
expert linemakers, hold the World’s Gold Medal 
for excellence of manufacture. 
years past, of the outstanding World’s Records 
for the taking of big game fish 

Get the good Ashaway Fishing Lines you want 
from your dealer. 
should find Ashaways just the same. 
and sold by leading tackle dealers around the 
world. The choice of famous fishermen, made 
for every purpose, and moderately priced. 


A good day, 


No place for doubtful de- 
You need at least one extra husky 


Holders too, for 


home you 


Advertised 


When away from 


Always Carry a Spare 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 544 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Braided and Twisted Silk, Linen, 


Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Cotton and Metal Fishing Lines 





Ashaway Extra Strength Bait-Casting 


Line. famous black, soft, water- 
proofed, hard braided, pure silk line with 
the polecat label is ‘what you want for 


hardest use. 


Every Ashaw wey Picking Line is Guaranteed Satisfactory or Your Money Back 
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HERE ate two lively action lures 
HE®RE : Dart-Oreno and the Flash- 
Oreno—both sure-getters. 


Dart-Oreno is a single-hook pork- 


sur 
ONES - settee ea boa 


guadiee well ahead of hook ling ly over the 
hook. It hooks ’em—no short ori es. 

Flash-Oreno is a wobbling, but not revolving, metal 
spoon with treble hook. For trolling orcasting. Highl ghly 
polished nickel, copper or gold plated. Also red-hea 
with white body.’ 

Send for your free copy of 
“Fishing —What Tackle and When.” 
SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the most aaa line _ ere gb —— 
2243 High Street, 


SOUT 


SOUTMSBEND 
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Red Top 


Sportsmen’s Socks 













are not only the 
easiest to recog- 
nize on a leg or in 
a showcase, but 
also are the most 
comfortable sock 
made— fashioned 
to fit perfectly. 


If it isn’t a 
Seneca—it isn’t 
a Red Top 


“Seneca Red 
Tops” are 
made in sizes 

9, 11, 12 
rae ,s indi- 
vidually box- 
ed. Insist on 
being fitted. 


There is a reli- 
able dealer near 
vou. rite for 


$1.00 Up his name. 


SENECA KNITTING MILLS, Inc. 
Box A-3 Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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Follow trails*” 

where cars 
can’t go. 


PIN over the miles in comfort 

and safety. Travel trails and 

back- -country roads where 

“rough going” would stop an auto- 

mobile. Swiftly and surely a 
Harley-Davidson Twin takes you 
practically any place. 
Plenty of room in the sidecar for 
guns, traps, penn game, grub and 
duffle—or take a pal along. Amaz- } 
ingly low operating cost—only 3¢ 
per mile! Prices as low at $310 
f. o. b. factory, on easy Pay-As- 
You-Ride terms. 
See your dealer for demonstration 
of the 1928 models—with Fore 
Wheel Brake and other new fea [> 
tures. Send coupon for catalog. 











HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR Co. 


Department F 


Famous Harley-David- 
son Single — new-type 
solo mount that travels 
**80 miles per gallon". 
Price, complete, $235 
f.0.b. factory—on easy 


Pay-As-You-Ride terms. 
























N MOTOR COMPANY 


fone F, Miwa ipceresred 
oO Is my territory open 










Interested 
in selling 
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The man who knows Oil uses 


Ol), i 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronom- 
eter oil with the same exacting 
eare. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well-being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil, send to us 
direct 35¢ for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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BAITING YOUR OWN IN THE 
TROUGH 


(Continued from page 87) 


grasps his fly rod. He jumps out of the boat 


and begins to whip the stream with long, | 


swinging cast. I sit in the boat, transfixed 
by the astonishing spectacle. Scores of 
fish. Hordes of them. Leaping out of the 
water and storming the dusk above. There 
is a continuous watery commotion, and the 
surface is alive with their wet, flashing 
bodies. They ignore us as if we had not 
been. 

Over the riffles is flying a tiny 
miller. 
astounded. The fish are after it. One 


makes a pass at Sam's fly, but merely noses | 


it. It is not the right lure. For two, 
three, or four minutes—it seemed long; I 
cannot tell—the fish feed thus. 
fish in the world abroad on the waters about 
us—all the fish imaginable materializing 
in these clear, shadowed rapids. Magic. 
Unbelievable magic! I stretch out my 


| hands toward the rioting schools of them. 


| over. 


| have “high-hatted”’ 


And then—suddenly as it began it is 
One moment, the beautiful ballet 
of dancing fish footing it over the foam- 
flecked riffles. The next moment, vanished 
all! A splash here—a splash there. And 
the water rippled on, undisturbed. My 
straining eyes, piercing the flow about me, 
could see nothing. Not one sign of that 
host of habitants, the dwellers in the South 
Branch. 

Empty handed, the 
wading back to the boat. 
eyed, for we have witnessed an exciting 
and rare spectacle. 

“Think this stream is fished out?” he 
teases as he stands in the swift water, stow- 
ing his rod away. “In all my experience 
I never saw anything like that before.” 

“T shall never forget it,’’ I exclaim. ‘It 
is recompense for all our disappointment.” 

But Sam sighs as he rocks our boat off , 
the bar and jumps aboard. A fish ‘on a 
stringer is worth many flipping fancy-free 
after white moths, he doubtless reflects. 

We ease down the slow current to a loca- 
tion opposite the frowning rock castles of 
the black giants. Their turrets rise whitely 
above the quiet depth and show still more 
whitely against the dark foliage behind 
them. I am still spellbound by that vision 
of ravenous fish feeding on the riffles above. 
What lots of them there are, and how they 
us today! 

Carefully we place our casts, and the 
shadows deepen as we work. All along 
the wooded heights and down the little 
gulleys that dent them, the blue haze 
spreads thinly. The carnival colors of 
October dim beneath the veiling. The air 
grows chill. The tips of my fingers grow 
icy. I lay my rod aside to slip into my 
sweater coat, and then sit wearily to undo 
a back lash that might be troublesome. 


AM reels in before I finish. He seems 
definitely ready to quit. He gets into his 
coat and looks at his watch. His patience, 
enduring and admirable, is at last exhausted. 
“It’s a quarter to five,” he announces. 
“We might as well call it a day, though a 
poor one.” 

I hate to give in. 
I do not realize when the inevitable has 
presented itself. I wind up my disentangled 
line and reach for the minnow bucket. 

“Please let’s fish until five. That will 
give us fifteen minutes more and still time 
to get back to the club before pitch-dark. 
It seems as if we just must catch some- 
thing!”’ 

I covetously ponder on that astounding 
scene on the riffle. I vengefully view the 
sphinx-like current, smoothly bathing the 
rocks confronting us. 

Certainly some fish is going to weaken 


white | 
I notice its wavering flight as I sit | 


All the | 


fisherman comes | 
He is shining | 


Like most tenderfoots 


1927 
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| DOUBLE DUTY COLLAR 
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Value 


-Hi-Lo-V Sweater Coat 
2-in-1 


. for Fall—Winter—for every season, 
the patented double duty, up and down 
Hi-Lo-V collar is your best bet. It’s a 
coat plus a built-in muffler in evidence 
only when you need it! Smart, Trim, 
Tailored as a custom suit—Hi-Lo-V in 
heather shades makes a needed addition 
to every man’s wardrobe. 


At all men’s stores 


: or 
write direct to 


Owen Coogan Corp. 
93 Worth Street, 
New York City 
Selling Agents 


Clinton Knitting Co., 
Clinton, N. Y. 
Manufacturers 


Manufactured in Canada by 
Regent Knitting Mills, Ltd. 
Montreal, Can. 


for fordiy feet 


SHOE OIL 


Keep your feet dry. 
B —_ rgmann Oil 
wemmpoces leather 
and keeps it soft 
and pliable. Makes it last much 
longer. Pays for itself many 
times overin greater foot com- 
fort and long life for shoes. 


At stores, or send 40c for full 
og 8 oz. can postpaid. Address 


, 895 Upsiurc 
| nay Portland, Oregon. 
Dealers—stock up now. Bergmann 
Oil is right —demand is growing. 


BERGMANN 
SHOE OIL 


44) Zip-Zip Shooter 
CAMPERS and TOURISTS 


Here is the very thing for you: 
/campers tell us that this is the great- 
est weapon to had where fire 
arms are prohibited; Zip-Zip Shootei 
is noiseless, pow’ erfuland effectiveand 
is used by a great number of tourists 
and campers. Thousands of boysare 
made happy with 

this wonderful Zip- 

Zip Shooter; if you 

like hunting and 

outdoor sports you 

can not afford to do without it. If 
our oar happens not to have them order from us. Zip Shooter 
BSc three for $1.00. Send stamps, coin or money 

ic Rubber Co. Dept. B. B. 
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For Your Unusually, 
A onal and compact—4 i 
Protection \ overall, weighs 6 oz., » takes 6 on 

calibre smokeless shells—fits in vest 
express. Leather Holster 75c extra. ay Preietan 
R.F. SEDGLEY, Inc,, 2306 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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soon. I gingerly place a very small “‘minner”’ | 5) Th ag aR 

on my hook. I do not desire to labor with a ee SS on “ he O1 1g bate Bl 

a larger one. Sam lifts from the bucket 


; American 
he largest minnow we ssess. All day i 
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them in the outfit. It is baited with the air : 
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of one who issues an ultimatum. 
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ain Neverleak'Chief 
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“If this catches anything, it will be a big 
bass. No small. fish is going to tackle a 
minner this size.” 

My husband stands and delivers his cast 
at the base of the secretive rocks, his final 
offering on the altar of the finny god. The 
minnow flirts up a string of bubbles from a 
prideful tail and makes for the bottom. 
He keeps the line kicking with his energy. 

We silently and wearily stand—immobile 
figures posed on the bosom of the water. 
No sound about us now but the call of some 
night bird stirred by the shades to his hunt- 
ing. 

All at once Sam's line begins to go out. 
The reel handle glimmers as it turns under 
the impulse. There is no hesitation—no 
jerks, no unsteadiness in the urge. Away 
and away the thin line travels, with a busi- 
ness-like smoothness that brings my heart 
to my throat and narrows my husband’s 
eyes. 

“A big bass has this bait.” His low 
voice barely reaches my ears. 

“IT begin to reel in as rapidly as I can, 
in order that there may be no entangled 
lines if a battle ensues. My cold, stum- 
bling fingers hurry clumsily over the job. 
I reel and watch with hypnotized eyes that 
filament of silk measuring itself along the 
rod. Away and away it flows—away and 
away—smoothly, leisurely, cleanly. 
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xperienced Sportsmen Not merely a boot that can be 
preter and Wea used for hunting, but one built 
c expressly for that purpose, by a con- 

Df . cern that ‘‘knows how” and has 

TRUE MOCCASINS proven it. 
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t for : Ask your dealer to show you Russell 
: Boots or write for free catalog to 


W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. 


Berlin Dept. F Wisconsin 
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“Y HAVE this new line tied on an old one,” 
Sam continues. “It looks as if he was 
going to take it all out. I’m afraid to trust 


oe on that old line. It will certainly es H. BASS wag 
Tenderfoot advice is prompt. ‘‘Man, | _* = 


never let him get on that old line! No] f 
difference if he doesn’t stop. Strike! Wait 
till the last instant and give it to him!” ~ qty 

Agitated drops of water flung in my face Th © ye 
remind me that I am all reeled in, my ‘a 
minnow flapping within an inch of my nose. 
I stoop to place my rod.in the boat, and | 4 


even as I stoop the last few inches of the new 
line shows on the reel. 


One hundred and fifty feet away down- 


stream, an astonished bass feels a lightning Provides refrigerator, cupboard, table, water cooler, etc. 
snatch at his jaw. Feels an incredible y 3 4 Sikes 


check that swerves him from his free cleaving comforts of your own kitchen on the road or in camp. 
of the water and commands him to do things All steel, sanitary, dust-proof, rattle-proof, odor-proof, 
clear beyond his piscatorial ken. I hear his ant-proof, rain-proof, 

tremendous surprise as I place my rod. The 
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Attaches on run- BE 
ning board of any auto- 
mobile quickly, easily, securely. 


Tourist 
Supply Company 








boat jars as Sam sets his feet for the strike. Make camping easy with a Tourist Kitchenettes P. O. Box 216 

Immediately, far down-stream, the water "Dealers Everywheres « Partial List of Distributors Santa Moaica 

boils and thrashes, and there comes a sound ADKINS, YOUNG & ALLEN CO.'« «© «© « Chicago 

as if I had taken an oar and smacked the OS ge ae i ray 

surface vigorously. WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO. «+ « Los Angeles ot The Original 
I slide from my seat into the muddy SET RHOM CIty TES SRnNING CO.” Okiahone Cae ous 8 

water in the boat bottom. I sit there — 














frozen, gripping the side of the boat. It 
, i , “ss 
began then, the battle between those tense NEW CATALOG OF \4 **INSURANCE 
wrists at rod and reel and the spinning, ARMY GOODS BARGAINS WANTED: 10,000 Sportsmen in every state to buy 
: ‘ . Shirts, Pants, Boots our Special Personal Accident Policy covering 
furious, frightened fish fifty yards distant. Blankets, Tents accidents while hunting and jfshing. including ‘the 
ee : a be a 4 * a r < ‘ onit 7 
Rigid with excitement, I watch. The cob- Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete. travel Resard. $1 eee ae eo 
web line shivers; the slender rod trembles. Government's sacrifice saveg months protection in a reliable company. It is a 
The new line holds, but back and forth at zoe mener. _Write for copy, Seieceans age, Your policy will be forwarded im- 
the end of the thin tether the king of the mediately. “It's worth it, and more. ; 
South Branch strains and fights. ALLEN REGISTRY BUREAU, Telegraph Bidg., Harrisburg, Pa. 

















For two minutes not an inch is gained 


fhe scene of ennewematte ania fess: || COLD-PROOF! WATER-PROOF! VERMIN-PROOF! 





charging up-stream toward the boat. The Zero winds may roar around you, but you are warm as toast inside your Kapo Sleeping Roll— 

fingers of the fisherman fly at the reel and vitality-building sleep is yours in the clean, fresh air of out-of-doors. | Warm and light as 

handle. Three times the magnificient fish eiderdown, but costs much less; cold-proof, water-proof, vermin-proof. | Removable inside pocket. 
e . ime magninci s Special warm pocket for your feet. Send for free circular 










leaves the water on the up-charge as he 
feels the line tauten. His beautiful body 
dashes into the air, his open jaws shake, 
and he plunges beneath the surface for 
desperate, silent resistance. 

lhe third time he drops, he dives. The 
rod bends down, down, at the tip—danger- 
ous! Then he makes for a place to him | 


also showing complete Kapo line of life saving garments and 
cushions (Kapo is four times more buoyant than cork). They 


make the flimsiest duck boat safe. 
K APO 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. F 
76 Traverse St., Boston Mass. 
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Test These 
Imported Cigars 
At Our Expense! 


Cagayan Valley, Long Fillers, Connecticut 
Wrappers; Hand Made; Sanitary Shops. 


ROSE-MARIE 


Perfectos 


ire the best smokes for the 
money you can buy. If 
sold at retail, you would 
have to pay double. Anc 
if import duties were | 
charged you would have to 

pay retailers about $16 

instead of $4.00 per 100 as 

we offer. 

We are exclusive Ameri- 
— can distributors. We 
must sell millions a year 
to fulfill our contracts. 


You 


pay only factory 
prices, plus the usual 
& small importer’s profits. 
We make our money on 
repeat orders. The per- 
centage is most gratifying. | 


00 
yb 


per 100 





is our price for a 15-cent 
quality cigar. Smoke 6 on 
us If the flavor does not 
please, send the other 94 
back and we will cheerfully 
refund your $4.00 


Rose-Maries 


You can smoke 20 
a day with no bad after 
effects. They are free, 
burning with distinct, 

ing flavor. Already’ 
dreds of customers claim that 
they prefer Rose-Marie Per- 
fectos to any 10 or 15 cent 
brand of domestic cigars they 
ever tri 


ORDER 
NOW 


appear again unless the responses 
Fill in attached 


are mild. 











ton | 


1s this ad will not 
justify the expense of another insertion. 
coupon and mail at once. 
| — = es ee ee ee ee ae a ee eee 


National Cigar Co., 20 K 


969 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gentlemen 

Send me 100 Rose- Marie Perfecto Cigars. I will pay 
postman $4.00 plus postage. It is agreed that if the first 
6 are not satisfactory I may return the other 94 and get 


back my $4, without question Mild—? Medium—? 
Strong—?) Check preference 
NOTE—If you will send check or M.O. with your order 


Missis 
If west 


of the 


stage 


you will prevent delays. If you live east 
sippi River, send $4.25. ($4 plus 25c po 
of the Mississippi, send $4 40 


Name aaieitdineieuiiine ~é,, 2 e saee 


PORTER 


OUTDOOR — ETC. 
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and Ow bdo ” 
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nd today for attractlv 









1,000 useful ontden 

Navy Store, dealing with foremost Mili- 
tary, Sports, Theatrical and Society Ur- 
ganisations for fifty vears 


W. Stokes Kirk, 1627D N. 10th St.,Phila 
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_ impregnable. 


| him at the feet of his captor. 


Field and Stream—October, 


No doubt his harried fish 
wits tell him reproachfully that he should 
have thought of this in the first place. 
The fastnesses of the rock fortresses that 
have sheltered him from fry-hood. 

I begin to hammer the side of the boat 
softly with clenched fists. If he should 
get in there! In there, where jagged rocks 
are heaped in a jumble, one swift turn 
about one of them, 
| tine would part and the prize be lost forever. 

“Oh! not in there!" I whisperingly plead 
with him. “Don’t! Don’t!” 

Before the portals of his castle, the grand 
game fish makes his last stand. Up and 
down in front of the near harbor of safety 
the battle goes on. No more leaping and 
surging on the surface. Only the cutting 
parade of the gray line rev eals the story of 
action. Three times the struggle goes over 
the entire dueling field—about fifteen feet 
in length—up and down and back again. 
Perspiration stands on Sam’s forehead, but 
never do the wrists falter and never do the 
quick fingers on the reel fail totakeadvantage. 

And then, at last, resistance ends. The 
command of the reel is obeyed. Slowly, 
slowly, the captive comes wallowing in 
from the frowning rocks. Weak, exhausted, 
done. But hardly more weary than the 
hand that gripped the rod and the fingers 
that mounted the reel during the one 
hundred and fifty feet of fight just finished. 

“Have you the net?” 

I have! Fearfully I net the fish and lay 
We produce 
our little nickeled fish scales and weigh the 
trophy. He goes a strong four and one 
half pounds, and he measures a generous 
twenty inches in length. No_ record 
breaker for the Trough, but a fine fish that 
any fisherman may view with pride. And 
we view him. 


HIS makes the whole trip worth while, 
doesn’t it?’”’ I ask Sam as he sits in the 
boat sizing up the bass. 

“Absolutely! It is the best bass I have 
ever taken and is worth a trip round the 
world.” 

It is quite dark when William’s soft 
voice hails us from the lamp-lit club-house. 

“You folks sho’ly made a day of it, suh,” 
he says. ‘‘Fish sho’ must have been biting 
foh you all today.” 

There is a cream-like purr in my hus- 
band’s voice as he answers. ‘“‘We didn’t 
get many fish, William, but we have one 
you will like to see.” 

William stoops over the bucket and 
whistles. Louise comes out of her kitchen 
to exclaim and admire. They applaud 
with that satisfying flattery of their race. 
Applause that makes us feel that we have 
caught the biggest fish ever paraded at the 
club—the biggest fish on earth indeed. 

The men depart to stow the big bass in 
the club live box. I pass through the 
heavenly smelling kitchen to the warm 
living room, aglow with firelight. What a 
day! Marvelous! I wash my hands and 
face and change my shoes. Smell that 
fried chicken! Yum yum. I wouldn’t have 
missed this for the world. Hot rolls— 
fresh from the oven. Oh, how hungry I 
am! For the love of Ann, how much longer 
are those men going to stay down by the 
river? 

Sam appears. 
the wash basin. Two swipes with a towel. 

“I’m ready!” he affirms, and William, 
coming in to transfer the big oil lamp to the 
dining table, tells us supper is served. 

Forty minutes later I say something. 
I drain the last drop of my third cup of 
coffee and push aside the crust of the second 
piece of apple pie. I am one vasty mass 
of well being and contentment, and I view 
a complement mass across from me. 
ust the same,” I say, “I am going to 
to medium-size minners and invite the 
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The Lawrence Leathered } 
Basket is simply all you 
could ever want in a fish } 
basket. It’s light, it’s strong, | 
} 
{ 


UW 









it’s roomy and comfortable. 
Custom built, of the finest 
split willow, generously 
leather bound and beauti- | 
fully finished, And it will 
stand the roughest use for 
years! Get one from your 
regular dealer or order it 
direct, from The George 
Lawrence Co., (Dept. A) 
Portland, Oregon. 


14-in. size, $ 9.60 
15-in. size, 10.50 
17-in. size, 12.70 


























Hunting & Fishing 


is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapper stories and pic- 
tures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles. fishing 
tackle, game law changes, 
best places to get fish and 
game, etc. Biggest value 
ever offered in a sporting 
magazine 
AND HERE’S THE 


Remington Sportsman’s Knife 


meet the exacti 
quirements of skinning and clean- 
@ fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. 
quality steel with strong, durable keen-cutting edges. The ints 
are shaped just right for a good, clean job of slitting and skinning. 


SPECIAL OFFER. Siicatine for'a whole year, 12 big imoues 











Blades are of superior 






The and this 
name Remington 
“Rem. . Sportoman’s 
ington’: ni 

he blade 


is" your jour quar- 


Satisfaction guaranteed or 


refunded. Mail your order today to 














guar or money r 
HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE, 308 Transit Bldg. ; Boston Mass. 





FOR YOUR TOBACCO 
New *“Humo-Jar’* with adjustable 
BRon-m i + Mon 
Real Olid Born gives —— Co tobac- 


men tiv. nary co 
Florentine lacs Colonia jar wee 
arttop.. moneune size. Send 


OLD RUM CARTRIDGE 








LIVE MUSKRATS 


Black or Brown, and a 
NEW TRAP 
For catching them alive 


For particulars, write to 
W.A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. D-13, Chester,Pa. 





























attention of medium-size bass only, until I 
have a lot more experience in this game 


than I now possess. And what I want from 
you is silence, and a whale of a lot of it, 
while I am catching them.” 


“You know’’—my husband accepts a 
match from William and lights a very 
cheap cigarette—‘I think you are a 


blamed good sport, and that bass we caught 
is as much yours as mine. If you hadn't 
held out for that last quarter hour, we would 
never have had him. I was good and 
ready to quit.” 
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And that, good friends, was the pluperfect | 


end of a perfect day. 





ADVENTURES ON THE PACIFIC 
(Continued from page 38) 


lifting could not be achieved. We could 
only guess what transpired in his boat. 
We knew there was intense excitement on 
board and grim determination in Z. G's 
work. We saw the boatman get the leader 
in his hands time after time, but fail to 
lift the fish. I nearly expired while watch- 
ing this. 

Finally, after an almost superhuman 
effort on Z. G.’s part to regain the line and 
get the leader, the double line parted! Z. G. 
slumped down echausted. Afterward he 
told me that he felt he would never get 
over the exasperating, horrible, inevitable 
nature of that catastrophe. 

It was a sad and forlorn return we made 
to the Fisherman in the late afternoon. 


Z. G. was in bad shape for a couple of days | 


after the terrible experience; so we eased 
up on the fishing. 

We had had numerous visits from the 
natives of Zihuatanejo. Men, women and 
children came often, and always in gala 


dress, which they thought such occasions | 


called for. Time meant so little to these 
people that all their visits were over-long. 

All the natives were curious about the 
motor-boats; so we sent parties out in 
relays to enjoy a spin, and they had a thrill 
which their dugout canoes could not supply. 

When we renewed our fishing, we went 
in quest of the broadbill, for three days 
roaming the seas from Moro Rocks to 
White Friars. During this time the boats 
sighted numerous sailfish, had a number of 
strikes, and in ail three catches. Z. G’s 
enthusiasm returned. This was again the 
most wonderful place in all the world, with 
the most perfect fishing conditions. 


ANOTHER never-to-be-forgotten day, 
Z. G. hooked a powerful sailfish. Romer 
was with him at the time, working faithfully 
at the camera and getting, as time proved, 
some of our finest photographs. The fish 
gave every opportunity for them. He 
leaped time and time again. We were 
counting and called louder with each 
successive leap. He leaped close at hand, 
and he leaped far away, at which times 
he had us on the run. He seemed to 
challenge us with his beauty. Being the 
largest sailfish we had ever seen, his size 
appeared to defy capture. 

Z. G. worked carefully, yet there were 
times when on the far-away runs it looked 
as though he were gone. Happily for us, 
time came when an outspread tail moved 
slowly alongside the boat and the body of a 
spent and exhausted sailfish gleamed under 


water. Romer yelled, “Forty-three clear 
jumps! Some fish! A beauty for light 
tackle. Gee, you gave a wonderful exhibi- 


tion, Dad. Maybe I can repeat that on my 
light tackle.’’ 

It was the largest sailfish we had ever 
seen—a beautiful record fish measuring ten 
feet one inch and weighing 135 pounds. 

In the days that followed, our fishing 
ardor did not cool, although we met with a 
number of rebuffs. We lost several chances 


| much outdoors. 















FINELY CORRUGATED 
THUMB NOTCH 

LONG DOUBLE 
SWAGE 





IMPROVED 

SHAPE FOR SKINNING 
SLICING 
DRESSING 
CHOPPING 
WHITTLING 
STICKING 


recommend the style here pictured. 
ideal, 


serious matter. 


knife balances perfectly. 


riveted. 
knives. 


Union Cutlery Co., Inc., 


KA-BAR 


F you contemplate a trip into the woods or the wilds—a trip on which you 
want dependable equipment—you should have a KA-BAR knife. 
Mr. Robert E. Peary, Jr. says it seems 
You may not need at once the 10 matches hidden in the waterproof 
compartment inside the handle and yet again they may save your life. 
may sometime be the only dry matches in the whole outfit. 
need for many days the little compass that is sunken into the under side of the 
handle screw cap, and yet the day may come when this dependable little com- 
pass may be the means of getting you back to camp—when to be lost is a very 


The alloy-aluminum handle is of great strength. 
The blade is 4% inches. ! 
price) is of extra fine workmanship, choice cowhide carefully stitched and 


You would greatly enjoy owning one of these “‘lifetime service’’ No. 1000 
If your dealer does not carry them order direct. 


Makers of America’s largest and finest line of hunting 
knives, foremost barber razors and pocket knives. 


THREADED KNOB 
OPENS WATERPROOP 
MATCH COMPARTMENT 





COMPASS 
IS SET INTO 
UNDER SIDE 
OF KNOB 


We 


They 
Also you may not 


It fits the hand. The 
The sheath (included in 


Olean, N. Y. 





You can sharpen any KA- 
BAR knife to a shaving edge. 
Every KA-BAR blade is forged 
from highest grade razor steel. 
Ground to razor shape every 
KA-BAR blade would ring 
like the finest Barber razor. 


Commander 


North Pole. 





In the office of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society 
in Washington 
KA-BAR knife carried by 
Richard E. 
Byrd in his flight over the 


Before a KA-BAR knife gets 
into your hands we have tested 
the blade with a hammer. 

We believe they are the toughest 
blades ever made. 


angs a 














A cap that affords 
real protection an 
service under the hard- 
est conditions. Made_ of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red 
Flannel, has rubberized lining, 
which makes __ it absolutely 
waterproof. Cap has Fur or Flan- 
: nel inside band to be pulled 
down over ears in cold weather. Outs e 
rim also can be turned down, prevent ng 
water or snow running down back of neck. 
This is the best and most, practice’ - 
‘4 e for autoist an 
poe See a at your Om 
’s. If he will not supply you W 
oan prepaid on_ receipt of Express or 
P. O. Money Order for $2.00. Write for 
booklet of other styles, including Auto 


Caps. 


Do not send per- 
sonal check. 








Beware of imitations, Look for Label in every Cap 





Dept. F ~ 
JONES HAT COMPANY “{,20scr" 




















Preserve the Character 


of YOUR GAME TROPHIES 


by having Jonas Bros. treat the 
skins and mount the specimens for 
you. We make robes, rugs, and gar- 
ments from your trophies. Send for 
beautiful FREE art catalog with pic- 
j tures of famous mountings. 


Denver 
Colorado 
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Entirely free 


from care~ 
thanks to Nokol 


Those little outings—those price- 
less hunting and fishing trips—they 
“taste” twice as good when you 
don’t have to worry for a moment 
about the folks back home— 

“Wonder how Mary's making 
out with the furnace?” —“Wonder 
if the house is warm enough for 
Bob and Jane?”—these plaguing 
thoughts never occur to the 10,000 
sportsmen who have modernized 
their homes with Nokol automatic 
oil heat. They know the house is 
nice and warm. They know their 
wives and children are kept com- 
fortable, happy and healthy re- 
gardless of the weather; they know 
their Nokol is “on the job” 24 
hours a day. 

Would you like to know this 
feeling of security next time you're 
away? Then mail the coupon to- 
day. You'll be surprised to learn 
how easy it is to give your family 
this comfort and protection. 


NEW Silent 


no CcCoAL r] 
Neko 


REG.U.S PAT. OFF. 


AUTOMATIC OIL HEATING FOR HOMES 


FREE—NEW BOOK 


American Nokol Company 

4196 Schubert Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me your new book on OIL HEAT 
FOR HOMES. 
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| getting a big Marlin and lost some sail- 





sn. 


Romer began to feel that he was not | 


slated to catch a sailfish because of his in- 
experience at this phase of sport. There 
came a day, eight days after his last sailfish 
was lost from his hook, when he made a 
beautiful strike and soon treated himself to 
a splendid fight, very active and spectacular 
on the part of the fish, 
solemn and deadly 
young man. He 
veteran, ard in half an hour had him 
tired out and up to the boat. 

But he let him run off again just to enjoy 
several final slow leaps. And then the 
hook pulled out. Romer, like a thorough 


on the part of the 


sport, was satisfied. 
Z. G. has always claimed that I am a 
lucky angler. Perhaps I am. At any 


rate, many great fishing experiences have 
fallen to my lot and culminated in a wonder- 
ful way. Just such a remarkable run of 
events topped this fishing trip for me, and 
it all began off Black Rock, where I had 
made my start for the day. It was one of 
those times of almost instant action. 


and exceedingly | 


handled his fish like a | 


pest I hooked a sailfish that bested me | 


by throwing the hook. 


bait. It 
admit that I missed this fish four times, 
and all the while my line was moving farther 
and farther out. 


It was only a very | 
short time until another long purple fin | —— 


| showed behind my is hard to | 


When I made an effective | 


strike, the fish must have been five hundred | 


troubles 
Leap 
and we ran 


feet from the boat. Then my 
began, and no joke about that! 
after leap took more line, 
after him in desperation. 
That fish cut the water clear fifty-three 
times and practically exhausted himself 
with his exhibition. I was elated. Soon 


after he was hoisted aboard I hooked 
another. His first leap was at record 
height. He was a speed fiend. He did 


not jump much, 
all over and put me on my mettle. 
surprise, he came up tail first. Presently 
the cause was disclosed. The broken leader 
was hanging from his mouth. The wire 
had cut through the fin, and the only thing 
that held the fish was the swivel. By very 
careful handling I brought him to gaff. 

Still my luck continued. After slacking 
my line and bait back a considerable number 
of times, I hooked a third fish. I nailed 
him a good distance from the boat, and he 
jumped wildly. Finally I had a big bag 
in the line, and we had to slow up. Mean- 
while the fish kept jumping. Suddenly, 
close to my boat, another sailfish appeared 
with my line in his mouth. He was trying 
to bite it in two. 

I slacked off the line, and on the instant 
the fish I was fighting jumped and in some 
way threw the line around the bill of the 
new comer. With a terrible crash the 
latter came out and, turning over, went 
down head first. He came out the second 
time all tangled up in the line. Here I 
was tied to two fish at once! Things were 
happening with appalling speed. 

Z. G. and Romer yelled to know what 
was the matter, but I had no time to 
explain. I was mightily absorbed. To 
my chagrin, the hooked fish made a mighty 
leap and freed himself. The meddler, 
however, was with me still, 
tangled in the line, and presently he wore 
the brand of a gaff. 

“Did you ever see anything to equal 
that?’’ I stuttered as Z. G. and Romer came 
alongside. 

Zz; G. 
luckiest 


“You're an old record-maker,”’ 
conceded, “and the darndest, 
fisherman in the world!” 


That night I wrote in my fish book: 
Sailfish 9ft. 2in. Weight 109 Ibs. 


9 ft. 10 in. - 113 Ibs. 
9ft. Zin, ‘s 118 lbs. 


hopelessly | 


| Save your trophies. 
but he ran and darted | yj 


To our | 











German Field Glasses 
en, EIGHT POWER 





POSTPAID 
See 10 to 20 Miles on a Clear Day 
THE ALL ’ROUND SPORT’S GLASS 


Some are slightly worn or refinished. All are optically 
perfect. Day and night lenses—dust and moisture proef — 
last a lifetime—includes straps and lens cover. Guaran- 
teed same as new glasses. If your dealer cannot supply 
you we will ship promptly on receipt of check or money 
order for $8.5 
Positive guarantee of full cash refund if not 
satisfactory 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, 
Largest Importers of Field — in : Americ: a 
3 Scott St. 
" TORONTO, CANADA 
Sole distributors for HENSOLDT PRODUCTS 
HENSOLDT catalog showing improved DIALYT 
PRISM BINOCULARS. sent on request 





Let us tan your hide 


Moose or deer skins tanned 
with hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into 
buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse or 
other hides tanned with fur on, finished soft and 
odorless, made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, 
gloves for men and women. 
Taxidermy and Head Mounting 

All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. FINE 
PELTS such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, muskrat, 
etc., made into garments of latest style. 

FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. FREE 
CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK, gives prices 
and full information. Write today. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world 
575 Lyell Avenue ‘ochester. N. Y 











_ the thing for thai 
hunting or camping trip. 
A powerful, handy, non- 
breakable electric light. 
Will throw a piercing ray 
600 ft. or can be focused 
over a wide area for 
illuminating purposes. 


Send for our literature 


THE NATIONAL 
MARINE LAMP CO. 


_ Forestville, Conn. 








Snape on and off, Will not snarl in A & sangeet No lame ducks 
snaried-up ducks, no escaped d teed perfect. 


$3. 00 per dozen, Seenatiieelibmanane to Dealers. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON 


Makers of the famous Two-Trigger Game Traps 
DEPT. C-9 CHESTER, PA. 



































Ease pain- 
prevent infection 


Absorbine J: 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


At all DRUGGISTS $1.25 
Send for free trial bottle 


W.F.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass 





Gokey 
"BOTTE, 
SAUVAGE 


( Roughing Boot ) 


Hand Made To Meas- 
ure, Water-Proof. 


A pound 

lighter than 
average boot, easy to 
put on and take off, no 
hooks to catch. The 
ankle strap holds the 
boot in place, and also 
acts as an ankle support. 


or 


“The best all 
around boot in 
the world.” 





Write for measure blank and full description. 
FREEMAN THOMPSON SHOE CO. 


Sole M t Gok. Botte Sa: os 
Dept. B. ssaneenideupenedbed ee St. Paul, Minnesota 


Stop Using a Truss 


Free--Trial Plapao--Free 


STUART’S PLAPAO-PADS are different from the 
truss, being mechanico-chemico 

self-adhesive purposely to hold the 
securely in place. o straps, buckles or spring 
attached—cannot slip, so cannot chafe or press against 
the pubic bone. Thousands have successfully treated 
themselves at home without hindrance from work 
—most obstinate cases conquered. 
vet—easy to apply—inexpensive. 














Awarded Gold 


Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery is natural, | 


SO no subsequent use for truss. We prove 
it by sending Trial of PLAPAO absolutely 

“end your name and address TODAY to y 
PLAPAO CO., 49 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Return mail will bring Free Trial Plapao. ‘ 
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| during the morning. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH AND 
FISHING 


(Continued from page 39) 


After finally coming upon it, we anchored | 


and got down to the business of fishing. In 
a short time Chris hooked and brought to 
gaff an 18-pounder. This, of course, put 
him ahead of the rest of us in number of 
fish and made him feel pretty chesty. But 
his exaltation was short-lived because Fred 
soon landed one weighing twenty-five 
pounds. That didn’t help my position any, 


and naturally the razzing I got was none | 


too pleasant. 

We had had quite a bit of excitement 
Deciding it was time 
to eat, we marked the position of the bed, 
pulled anchor and went ashore. After 
lunch and a rest, we again located ourselves 
at the weed bed. Chris was soon fast to 
something and, much to everyone's sur- 
prise, he succeeded in landing an 18-pound 
great northern pike. It was the first one 
we had ever seen in those waters, and we 
didn’t suspect they existed there. 

Chris now had two and Fred one, but I 


| was still hoping. The razzing continued. 
| It even increased to the extent where I was 
| beginning to feel uncomfortable. I remember 


| throwing back some remark about 


the 


| futility of laughing until the day’s fishing 


was over. 
Then I cast a live sucker far out into 


| the depth and settled down to business. 


Luck broke for me at last. Scarcely had 
the bait struck when a great swirl was 
seen on the surface of the water. I felt the 
thrilling tug of a strike, and as the fish 


| began to run some one yelled, ‘That isn’t 
| a fish; it’s an alligator.” 


R42Z1NG immediately turned to sym- 


| scarcely anything that was said. 


pathy and advice. It beats the deuce 
how many back-seat drivers there are 
among fishermen. If you did everything 
they told you, the chances are you never 
would come home with a fish. 
In the excitement of the battle, need 
was 
tied to a big fish and knew it. I determined 
to do everything possible to land him. 
Now I can remember dimly that my great 
desire was not only to have the splendid 
trophy that I knew lay within my reach but 
to show up my companions with a fish 
which we all knew would outshadow theirs. 
After the first heat of the argument 
began to subside, and Mr. Musky became 
somewhat tractable, I got him within view. 
We noticed there were two large black spots 


on his side and one on his back. Truly he | 


was a battle-scarred veteran. 


It is funny how many things will enter a | 
man’s mind when he’s playing a fish. I | 


| began to worry about the strength of the 


line, whether the hook would hold, and a 
thousand and one other details. My fears 
were groundless, however, for after a con- 
siderable period of spirited fighting the 
fish came to the surface. I drew him close, 
reached for the .22 pistol, took aim and sent 
the bullet into the fish’s head. Once in the 
boat, he revived quickly, and we had to 
sit on him before giving him the coup de 
grace. 

We all felt in a triumphant mood, and 
the rivalry was for the time forgotten. 
Guesses as to weight ran anywhere from 
fifty to one hundred pounds. When we 


conveyed our quarry to the hotel, quite a | 


reception from the guests awaited us. There 


| were choruses of ohs and ahs and much con- 


ae made | 
istended muscles | 


t as vel- | 





gratulation. 
It certainly was an event of triumph for 
me, and, incidentally, I won the pot, for 


the big boy weighed 48 pounds and 8 | 


ounces. I used a Quetsch and Senseba 
hand-made split bamboo rod, 5 feet 10 
inches in length, a No. 4 Meek reel and a 
black Invincible line, No. 1. The line 
tested 18 pounds. 
































BIGGER 
THAN WEATHER 


Triple Insulation 


Here’s a wonderful stag hunter's 
shirt for every sporting purpose. 


A double front over the chest and 
a full length, double back with an 
air space in between, gives triple 
insulation and makes it wind, cold 
and rain-proof. 


Button-flap openings on each side 
open into big game pockets at the 
back. It has button cuff sleeves, 
convertible collar, is 30 inches long 
and the three lower front buttons 
are inverted to prevent snagging on 
anything. 


Most carefully made of the famous, 
long-wearing Patrick, all-wool, 24-oz. 
cloth in attractive plaids. Has 
breeches to match. 


Its roomy, comfortable warmth 
makes it “Bigger than Weather.” 


If your dealer can't supply 
you, send us his name, tell us 
what you want and we'll see 
that you're supplied at once. 


EA PATRICK&CODulu 


AKERS OF BOTH CLOTH ANDO GCARMENT 






“rom sheep that 


thrive in the snow” 





F.A.Patrick & Co., Desk F, Duluth, Minn. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your illus- 
trated booklet telling more about these 
good overcoats, also your complete line of 
“Bigger than Weather” Virgin Wool 
Products. 
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Wile 


HIASTNET VON ITHNU HITS 





Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. 
sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. 
columns and take advantage of this productive market. 
circulation of any sportsman's magazine published in America—100,000 guaranteed. 
on dogs and dog breeding. 





by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your d 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices. Illustrated 
Circulars free, 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
_Galion, C Ohio 

















~ JUST A REAL GOOD DOG 
Bred for beauty and_ intelli- 
} gence. Pedigreed puppies $35. 
and up Grown dogs $50. 
ind up 


GLENGAE COLLIE 
KENNELS 









Box 186 
Boonton, N. J. 











Shomont White Collies Love Kiddies 
This one quality alege makes Seoteh Co! 
They're eentle. Teortons, 
. Have « overy quality a dog should 
have--intelligence, courage, strength. Fine 
shepherds, unsurpassed as watchdogs. inde- 
foe Ace enemies of vermin. They are 
Aces’ of a Pare -dom. Satisfac- 
gperantee rs net akin, Get our 
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Fi user KENNELS 
Box’ 120 Montioetio, 8 lowa 








Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs. Home 
Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. 
gree and description on request. 


EUREKA KENNELS 

Box 358-S, West Chester, Penna. 

White Collie puppie s. Pure bred, and pedigreed. Some 
pure white, others head mark. Closing out kennels. 
These dogs go at your own pric 

One male white Collie one ye ot old, Pedigree, Shomont 
White Lochinvar. Handsome dog. Two white Collie bitches, 
good mothers, Pedigree, and throws wonderful puppies. 
Your price. One Springer Spaniel bitch with pup. 
Pedigree, Avandale Kennels, pup by Imp. Cham. Pier- 
pean Prince. Both go for less than price of one. ene 


ocontz, Walnut Hall Kennels., 
ieaiiben Street, Allentown, Pa. 
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FIELD AND STREAM 







































MNYOVLOO—OY 


readers are made up of real 
List your. kennels in wd 


Advertising rates in this Department $14.00 per inch per month—with the largest net paid A. B. 
This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging Tiisenaties 
Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


THE SPRINGER MAKES GOOD 
Jee: six years ago, FIELD AND STREAM 


drew attention to the qualities of the 
Springer spaniels, both English and 
Welsh. However, for some unknown 
reason, only the English variety has be- 
come general in this country and Canada, 
although some of the earlier, and very ex- 
cellent-working springers imported, were of 
the Welsh variety—white in body color, 
with red markings. The American Kennel 
Club has made no distinction between these 
two varieties of spaniels, for the reason 
that, in some cases, the two bloods or varie- 
ties have been intermixed. So that there 
might not be any trouble because of the 
different varieties of springers, appearing in 
the same, and “‘pure’’ pedigrees, the A. K. C 
lumped them altogether, and made one of 
the whole family. However the varieties 
are quite distinct in appearance, the Welsh 
springers being generally smaller than the 
English: the ears of the Welsh are not so 
well-feathered as are the English, usually 
with liver or brown, black, liver-and-tan, 
liver or black-roan, black-white-and-tan, 
and other markings except red. The Welsh 
have generally sharper fore-faces, and pos- 
sess less capacious skulls. They are hunters. 
The W elsh springer is also referred to in 
Wales, as a “‘Starker.’’ He is of a very an- 


cient and pure origin, and is a much valued 
variety, bred and preserved for working pur- 
poses. 


Weight: 25 to 45 pounds. 


AS SPORTSMEN’S DOGS 


HERE are now thousands of springer 
spaniels in this country, and field trials 
for the breed, have been established in 
widely separated parts. Canada opened 
the ball, and soon New York, Wisconsin 
and Montana fell into line. This season 
new trials are to be held in British Columbia, 
and, very likely in California. The greatest 
of all requisites for spaniel field trials, is 
plenty of game; for all the work at these 
tests takes place in the immediate presence 
of the judges, with the gallery looking on, 
about fifty or sixty yards from the theater 
of action. So everything can be seen by 
the company—the quest, the find, the 
flush, the shot, the retrieve. Everything 
should pass off like clockwork and, in 
truth, it often so happens. When mistakes 
are made by over willful spaniels—and 
spaniels are willful, these errors go to prove 
the good old fashioned rule, that above all 
you must have the greatest obedience from 
this breed of dog. The temperament of a 
spaniel, is so forgiving, that he soon forgets 
a chastisement. Discipline means almost 
everything for the field-trial dog—practi- 
cally always a hard worker and retriever— 
perhaps fast, perhaps slow, still ever willing. 
The public is invited to field trials where 
every action of the spaniels can be witnessed. 
All the party is afoot while hunting. The 
leading trials held near New York are at 
Fishers Island, New London, Conn. 





LIKE WELL DRILLED SOLDIERS 


A model and well trained team of twenty Springer Spaniels. 


Teaching Spaniels to «down charge” is one of the 


earlier and more important lessons given to individual youngsters of this gun dog breed 















































HORSFORD HARVESTER, at stud 


Horsford Harvester, of the well known 
Horsford and Tissington strain of Springer 
Spaniels, is being placed at public stud—usual 
terms. Return charges prepaid on all visiting 
matrons. . 

We now have puppies of various ages for 
immediate delivery, which are being offered 
at reasonable prices. If any puppy we sell 
does not live to attain the age of at least one 
year, we will give another one in its place free 
of cost. 

Also, we are offering some brood matrons 
already bred. 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway, New York City 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100% as 
represented, or money refunded. 











English lean Spaniel 
Field Trial Association 


(Member of 
American Kennel Club) 


The English Springer Spaniel Field 
Trial Association will hold its fourth 
annual Field Trial Meeting, under 
sanction of the American Kennel 
Club, at Fisher’s Island, N. Y., 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
October 19th, 20th, and 21st, 1927, 
with stakes open to all. 

_ The Association will also hold its 
ANNUAL SPECIALTY SHOW un- 
der A.K.C. rules in connection with 
these Trials on Friday, October 21st. 

LIBERAL CASH PRIZES AND 

TROPHIES OFFERED. 


For Premium List and further 
particulars, address 


CHAS. H. TOY, Secretary 


25 Broadway, New York City 








Beautiful Springer Spaniel | Puppies 


Sired by the New York and Chicago Show 
Winner, Int. Ch. Lille Messangar Boy. Dam, 
Tempting of Avandale (By Dual Ch. Flint of 
Avandale). Note the double cross of Flint of 
Avandale, the best sire of the breed. Also 
fine Cocker puppies. FRED H. MARTINIE, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 











A litter of eight of the om guppies ever born to a 
Springer family, whel June 7th. Sire, Ch. Flint of 
Avandale, Ch. L'lle Messenger Boy. Dam, Bellshill 

Tiz, Serenata . Av andale—Ch. Springbok of Ware, 
Ch. Yenda of Maple Grove. These puppies contain 
the best blood of the Springer family. Clear snap 
shots can be had of any one of the puppies. Write for 
prices delivered to you. 

ALVIN C. SKRETTEBERG 

aoa SOUTH DAKOTA 


Springer Puppies of Merit 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


One 17 months bitch, over distemper, registered, 
nicely started, puppies two, three and four 
months sired by Kingmaker of Avandale, a 
handsome working son of the Prince of Avandale. 
No fancy prices. At Stud: Kingmaker of Avan- 
dale and Fleet of Fendale who is a son of Dual 
Champion Flint of Avandale. Write for Stud 
Cards and particulars. 

Hubert J. Clifford, Gloversville, N. Y. 
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MAKING IT EASIER FOR 
SPANIELS 


HERE was an expressed inclination, 

last season, to forgive the springer 
which ran in, after the bird or rabbit had 
been shot at and slightly wounded, ap- 
peared to be getting away. The gun was 
at fault, or at least, partly so, the game 
being only pricked. The argument in 
favor of allowing the dog to chase the fleeing 


| game, was this: In this country where game 


| is often scarce, it wouldn’t spoil later s 
| if the dog were allowed to run in an 


rt, 
get 
his bird or rabbit.. In other words: Never 
mind if you spoil your dog, so long as you 


| can get the game into your possession, 





All very well and good from the fore- 
going point of view; but what is to be- 
come of the real field manners of your 
springer or other spaniel, which if given an 
inch in the way of a concession, will take 
an ell, and become more and more riotous, 
until he becomes nothing other than a 
chasing, barking brute with enough devil i in 
him to disturb every head of game in the 
neighborhood. If a lack of discipline is 
allowed your springer, he will soon become 
your master! And then all the fat will be in 
the fire. No breed of sporting or gun dog 
introduced into America, has met, in a like 
time, such extensive patronage as has the 
working springer spaniel. Like the Llewel- 
lin setter whose introduction several years 
ago was fostered by the late Dr. Nathaniel 
Rowe, founder of the American Field, the 
springer spaniel has made good. 


THE CURSE OF WILD SPANIELS 


SPANIEL can either make or mar 
sport. If he works in your immediate 
vicinity, and finds pheasants, and rabbits 
within the killing range of your gun, then he 
is a gem of the first water. If, on the other 





hand, he is given to running in and disturb- | 


ing game where the gun cannot get at the 
feather or fur, then he is nothing short of a 
curse and a nuisance. Here is the chief 
reason that a spaniel is broken or trained to 
drop to wing, and shot: in other words, he 
must go to the ‘‘down charge’’ when the 
bird rises, or the rabbit moves; also he must 
drop or crouch and remain steady when the 
gun is fired. It doesn’t matter where it is, 
a case of a hit, or a miss, down the dog must 
go all the same. An object lesson, may be 
seen in the very excellent picture of twenty 
springer spaniels dropping to hand in Scot- 
land. Here is a magnificent team of 
broken and partly-broken dogs, each with 
a full knowledge of the first lesson taught to 
him—that of 
raising of the hand. If your dog drops at 
the sight of your upraised hand, you have 
your springer just where you want him. 


DICK EVANS’ DOG 


HAT mysterious affinity between a boy 
and a dog, is strikingly exemplified in the 
case of Richard Evans, seven years.old, who 
teased a collie dog until it nipped “him. 
This happened in Chicago. There was 


instant submission at the | 


much ado about it and talk of rabies, but | 


physicians said the dog was not mad. 
Nevertheless the collie was taken to the dog 
pound, to be slain in due time, unless 
“bailed out.” Richard, after a speedy re- 
covery, visited a neighbor, who, out of sym- 
pathy, gave him a dime. The boy then 
mysteriously disappeared. Searching parties 
combed the parks and streets and alleys, 
and the police had been notified when the 
little fellow suddenly appeared at his home 
today, utterly tired out. Then he admitted 
he felt a grave injustice had been done the 
collie, his boyhood friend and companion, so 
he “borrowed” four pork chops from his 
mother’s refrigerator, spent seven of the ten 
cents to get to the pound, the remaining 
three cents for crackers and fed them and 


| the pork chops to his imprisoned friend. 


















CH. SPRINGBOK OF WARE 
“The Ideal of the Breed”’ 


WHAM!! WHAM!! 


And down they come! All over America, from the Hudson’s Bay on 
the Neath t to the Gulf of Mexico on the South, the ) shotguns will soon 
be roaring their messages! nd whether you be shooting waterfowl or 

upland game, Dear Brother, you should have a trusty Avandale Springer 
by your side! Nothing adds more to your pleasure and your bag, thi 
one of t ly trained Spaniels of ours! Ready to be exp 
any part of America, and to go into action at a 


to 
moment's notice on phea- 


sant, quail, use, prairie-chicken, doves, snipe, duck or rabbits! We 
have on ha thirty of the best working and retrieving Springer Dogs 
ond Bitches ever seen i merica. Most of am will = running at the 
E. 8. Spaniel a, “ _ anada's Field-Trials, hel. St. Ambroise, 
Then. on October 927. Come and see th raed m, if you cannot 
come wire us your verde Xou will be delighted with your purchase, we 
assure you! 50.00 upwards, di 


OUR SEPTEMBER FIRST CATALOG 


is fresh from the jo penta’ 's hands and we will mail you gladly a copy upon 
request. It ribes over 150 choicest Springers. Many eplendid 
brood bitches a rj still avail trained or satbained, open or brec 
Shoot over one this Fall, then return her for a free vice to one of our 
World-Famous Sires next Winter 


PUPPIES | ! ‘at '" 


We are offering without reserve the balance of our 1927 crop of high- 
reared on farms, and strong, eager, lusty 
train now. Priced at $65.00 to $150.00 delivered. 
Unrelated paire 0 our specialty. We have founded the bulk of the Springer 
merica. Can we supply your Foundation Stock? Write 


Our Stud Dogs have sired hundreds of winners. Fees $75.00 to $150.00, 
Send for new sales lis ur_stock is registered. Prices $65.00 up- 
wards. No duty on —* erred payments where necessary. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
E. Chevrier, Prop. 
271 Portage Avenue, ~~ Man, 
World’s Largest Breeders of High-Class 
pringer Spaniels 








Beautiful Puppies 
Springer Spaniels 


Three to Six months old. Best blood lines obtainable 


Special Sale—Northband Don Juan 
born May 21, 1926, by Montana Ware 
X Northband Joan, great worker land 
or water and a show bench winner A, 
K. C. 580353, $100.00. 

Also the liver and white Northband 
Wana A. K. 580351, a beautiful 
black and white sister to above. A 
great worker land or water, steady to 
shot, $100.00. 

Rosebud Joy, liver and white, born 
April 12, 1925, by Montana Ware X 
Horsford Heighton. Field trained by 
C. C. Ayers. Shown once on bench win- 
ning five points towards Championship, 
$225.00 


NORTHBAND KENNELS, REG. 
D. R. Dedman, Prop. Forsyth, Mont. 


SPORTING SPANIEL SALE 
ro ame oe and Cockers 


We have de- 
} cided to devote 
most of our time 
j to the training of 
Spaniels, and are 
disposing of our 
stock of these 
| breeds except a 
few for private 
H use in hunting. 
The prices 
have been re- 
duced for quick 
disposal, and 
should you wish 
in our kennel make a bid for it. No 
used. Grown dogs, bitches open or in 
Most of 
trained hunters, Field Trial winners, 


and many Thamelea 
Write for sales list and bu Be pre Rared for 
Fou hunting. Raise a litter « snow. WINNE- 
AGO KENNELS, Reg. es f- Senor, Wis- 
re. A. 
“Quality, Not it. Gittora Our Motto” 






































for any special d 


are all going at a_sacrifice. 
now. 


| cent. Dr. 
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The Finest 
In Irish Water Spaniels 


ss Whelped April 13, 
1927. Out of Queen 
of the Borun:—By 
Bally borim, Im- 
ported. Ason of the 
famousBallymacad, 
the best Irish Water 
Spaniel in England. 
MALES, $75.00 

FEMALES, $50.00 


Cc. C. SCHARFENBERG 
Hayward, Wis. 


Se = 

eR : 
Ln oy clei 
One of My Beauties 








"SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Three litters of excellent pups, sired by 
SPEAR OF AVANDALE,” three months 
old. These wonderful spaniels will make 
names for themselves both in the field and 
on the bench. Dogs $40.00 each, Bitches 
$30.00 each. 

ALSO one liver and white bitch, 13 
months old, bred to “Spear of Avandale,” 
and ready to shoot over this fall. Price 
$75.00. 

ALSO two liver and white bitches, soon in 
season, and partly broken, price $50.00 each. 

Express and duty paid to destination. 

All our stock is farm raised, and is bred from 
the now famous AVANDALE STOCK, of Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. 

KILLARNEY KENNELS 
W. J. Gyles, Prop., Charleswood, Manitoba, Canada 








Wanted to Train 


plenty birds and 
anywhere; 


Pointers and setters, 
the best training grounds 
terms $20 per month. 
Pointer dog and bitch, three years, slow 
close workers. Staunch, back, nice re- 
trievers, crackerjack grouse and single 
quail dogs, $125 each, $225 the pair. 
LLEWELLIN SETTER DOG. Three 
years, very close and slow, excellent 
grouse dog, nice retriever, $250. 

Pointer and setter dog, three years, crackerjack 
quail dogs, wide, fast, snappy, nice retriever, $225 
each, $400 the pair and twenty others in training. 


EUGENE PUGH 


Pinehurst Hattiesburg, Miss. 








GORDON SETTERS 
ENGLISH SETTERS 
IRISH SETTERS 
Registered, pedigreed prize winning stock 


INGLEHURST KENNELS 
Greenbrook Road, Dunellen, N. J. 


Mail address: C. T. Inglee 
155 Montague Street Brooklyn, New York 











We can furnish what you want in coon, 
opossum, skunk and mink hounds. 


Pointers and Setters 
We claim there are no equals. 
Write us your wants. 
HUDSON & HORNSBY 
Middleton, Tenn. 

















Aenean rete 


ET” 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and roundworms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running- Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 
paid. 


Assorted sizes, \ 
CHLORIDE C. P. CO., McNeill, Miss. 


00 prepa 
BOX 15, 
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His solicitude was so marked and the collie 
was so glad to see him that keepers of the 


| 
} 


| pound promised to withhold execution. | 


Then the boy trudged the six miles back to | 


his home, having spent all his money. 
Incidentally, the collie was “bailed out” 
and boy and dog are again playmates. 
FRIGHT DISEASE—RUNNING 
FITS 


By Leon W. Whitney 


Very Superior Setters 


Gentlemen and Sportsmen, I am offering for sale my entire 
string of broken high class all registered English Setters, 
broken and partly broken and young dogs ready to start 
training; bitches that have been bred and some which 
are nursing litters of puppies. 

It has taken me years to breed this grand combination of 
Blue Belton and Orange Belton Setters, that are the 
high set class bench show type, coupled with that grand 
bird-finding and handling brain. 


| Our season has been cut to two weeks, which has forced 
| me to close my kennels entirely. 


Among them, are some of the very most select blood. 


| which made up all my private brood and shooting stock. 


FTER much deliberation, consultation | 
with veterinarians, dog fanciers, ken- | 
nel keepers, and some experimentation on | 
my part, I feel sure that the cause of run- 


ning fits or fright disease is dual. It is 
first of all a specific infection which has 
not yet been determined. In order for this 


| to bring about the fits in dogs it is necessary 


| ducing foods or parasites. 


| them. 


that it be augmented by some toxic pro- 
In the past 
there have been fits of all sorts, which have 
looked like fright fits, but they have been 
so rare that no one paid any attention to 
Probably these were caused by 


| many things, but it must be confessed that 
| not one dog in thousands or perhaps hun- | 
| dreds of thousands ever showed any symp- 


| toms. 


Old kennel men will tell you that 
they can remember one or two dogs having 


| had fits in the past in their kennels, and | 
| sometimes that they could remember several 


| or hook—or tape—. 
| parasites for thousands of years and have | 


OF STYLE SUPREME 





Located only 107 miles from New York City, and 145 
miles from Philadelphia, all hard roads to my kennels. 
Price lists with all the information on every dog offered 
for sale, are ready for mailing at a moment's notice. 


The great Ryman’s Gun Dog Kennels 


G. H. RYMAN 


Shohola Falls, Pike County, Penna. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


ray aia old 





Four! J puppies. Ranch raised, 

Five! all from WORKING STOCK. 

Six! SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 

Some splendid young dogs seven months to one 
year. All priced right; my book on TRAINING 
free with every puppy. Write for literature. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 








Broken Shooting Dogs 
Good looking pair, 3 year old male and fe- 
male pointers, $65 each; also pair broken 
setters, $65 each. Registered puppies, $20 
each. Sent 3 days’ trial, C. O. D. 

GUY W. MOORE 
R 5, Box 185 Memphis, Tennessee 











For Sale 
Two Handsome Setters, Males, 4and 5 years old, 
thoroughly broken and experienced, $350 each. 
One Pointer, an Ace, $350. Five Pointers, 
Females, broken and experienced. Prices from 
$150 to $300. 2 to 5 years old. 
E. N. ATHERTON 
Intervale, Me., R. F. D. No 1. 

Pleased to give trial. 


FOR SALE 


Beagles. Beagles. Beagles and No. 1 
trained Rabbit Hounds. If you want a 
First Class Gun Dog order here. Beagles 
$35.00; Hounds, $25.00, all dogs guaran- 
teed. 

J.R. Suiter, Route 8, Hillsboro, Ohio. 


























| Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 


Cham 
| A broken field. dog. 


| Not only sire of bench, but field dogs as well 
| 


A Pointer Dog, the property of Yank Sitzelmann, Olney, | 


Illinois. 


cnd toend, A picture in form and a poem on point 


A beautiful type, and a thorough Pointer from | 


ion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
Winner of 175 first prizes and 78 
Championship points. Fee $50. 
International Champion Tyrone aonte 
ee $50. 
Champ 
A high class field dog. Fee $5 


ion Lord Pelunesoten 
FOR SALE—WONDERFUL PUPPIES! 


| DR. J. D. DeRONDE, 48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 


puppies in a litter being so much infected | 


by worms that they had fits. When I was 


a boy when one of our pups got a fit, we | 


used to think it had gotten too much meat 
and so we would put it back on a diet of 
milk and it would soon be all right. The 
same was true of kittens. 
were the results of toxins which the worms, 
or something which the animal had eaten, 
caused in the system. 


UT I feel sure that the genuine running 

fits are an entirely different thing, 
namely the result of a definite parasite which 
has caused an epidemic. It is believed to 
have started in the south and has spread 
all over the United States. It may die 
| out as most all epidemics do, but it may 
| stay with us forever just as the parasite or 
| parasites which cause distemper have never 
| been eradicated. I am inclined to accept 
the latter view. The fact that it has 

| spread all over the country proves beyond 
| a shadow of a doubt that it is an infection, 


These things | 





| 


| and that it is not due to worms, round— | 


Dogs have had these 


| 
| 


Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 


| Pointers, Setters 
and Spaniels 


Boarded, Trained and Conditioned 
Breeding stock, trained dogs and puppies for sale 


PINECROFT KENNELS, Barber, N. C. 
J. G. CHANDLER, Prop. 

















. 7 
Shooting Dogs and Retrievers 
After Oct. 1, I commence as a PUBLIC TRAINER 
For the last 10 years I have been with my uncle, 
Edward Armstrong, training bird dogs, retrievers 
and springer spaniels for Clarence H. Mackay, Esq. 

Excellent training grounds. abundance of 
game. I can break a shooting dog, so satisfaction 
will be guaranteed. Terms on application. Ref- 
erence: Kennel Editor, Field and Stream. 


E. L. Armstrong, P. O. Box 163, Douglas, Ga. 











Hunting Cocker Pansies | 


Puppies and young stock for sale. Sired by Ch. 
My Own Peter Manning and My Own 
Perfection. Out of bitches which have had 
Field Trial experience or which are dams of Field 
Trial prospects. 

CRAIGDEN KENNELS 
454 Clinton Ave. Albany, N. ¥. 
























































ThoroBread 
Dog Biscuits 


Build strong muscles and big bones, 
Contain choice cereals, including 
whole wheat flour; good lean beef, 
buttermilk, cod liver oil and garlic. 
Perfectly seasoned with salt. 


Send 35c for 2 Ib. trial carton. Post- 

age 1Sc extra outside 50 mile zone. 

Address: The ThoroBread Co.,Dept. 

X, Cincinnati, Ohio. In kib- 

bled or meal form %ec more 
per Ib. 


Rabbit Hunters | 


High class Rabbit Hounds, gun and field 
broken; long eared open trailers, Fox and 
Beagle breeding, two to five years old, price 
$25.00 each, ten days’ trial. Catalogue, 
Photos free. 


L. J. ADAMS, Ramsey, IIl. 
Arkansas Best Hunting Hounds 


Extra High Class Coon hounds $75.00 and_ $100.00. 
Extra Hi Class Combination Coon-Skunk, Op um 
hounds $75.00. High Class Combination tree hounds 
0.00. Average Combination tree hounds $30.00 and 
.00. Extra High Class Fox hounds $75.00. High 
lass Fox hounds $40.00 and $50.00. Oid Coon hounds 
lor 2 season oF, two. 0.00. Champion Rabbit 

. a a! ree-quarter is, good tri 
and $35.00. Loog Rared Black and and Hue ticked 
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!ease. Furthermore, I have wormed 


not exhibited the symptoms of fright dis- 
many 
dogs and have had them pass quantities of 
all such worms and yet they may never 
had fits of any sort. Then again I have 
seen dogs which were affected with fright 
disease, opened after death and some have 
not possessed a trace of worms of any sort. 

_So we cannot say that worms cause fright 
disease, neither can we say that diet causes 
them. There is no time limit for the 





TYPE OF BEAGLE’S HEAD 





. elgh 00. s 
isa SE A 
HENRY FORT Fort Smith, Arkansas 


The BEAGLE Magazine 


Published Monthly 


Entirely devoted to Beagle news, 
the trials, shows, hunting stories, 
health and disease columns; ar- 
ticles on care, training, breeding. 


The copy 20c; yearly, $1.50 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 
1 Main St. Decatur, III. 


Hundred Hunting Hounds 


CHEAP. Fur _ Finders. 
Money Makers. Free Trial, 
Hunting Horns, Collars, etc. 
Free Catalogue. 

Kennel Supply, HH85, Herrick, III. 
































| Sportemen! Here’s Your Chance 


To buy areal pair of rabbit hounds. I offer you 
Frank and Bell, 2% years old, medium size, 
Breeding Ky. English Strain, O. K. in every re- 
spect, all day hunters, open trailers, neither man 
nor gun shy, no faults. Will ship anywhere on 
fifteen days trial. First $35.00 gets them C.O.D. 


J. M. ERWIN, Murray, Ky. 


The World’s Largest Kennel 


has Oorang Airedale watch-dogs, automobile com- 
panions, children’s playmates, hunters, retrievers, 
stock-drivers. Also Big Game_ Hounds, Coon- 
hounds, Foxhounds and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs 
individually schooled and trained by canine 
specialists and shipped on trial. Price $50.00 to 
$150.00 each. Thoroughbred puppies $25.00 to 
$45.00 each. Catalog ten cents. 
OORANG KENNELS 
Box 3 LaRue, Ohio 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BERRY, KY., Dept. P. 


offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Oppossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 


Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 
































H " lice king 


Harry D. Welsh 
Mayport, Clarien County, Pa. 








Ch ion Robino III, a typical and beautifully bred Bea- 
gle of the Windholme Pack. Founded by Harry Peters, 
M.F.H., Islip, New York 


termination of the malady as in the case 
of most diseases. I have known one dog to 
have the fits for over a year until he was 
killed. Others have had them for varying 
periods or until the disease was cured by a 
change of diet. Very few cases I have 
known intimately have terminated in death, 
only six in fact. 


ECENTLY in a kennel with which I am 
well acquainted, they were feeding 
what several veterinarians called an excel- 
lent diet, and in past years the dogs had 
done well on it. Fright disease started and 
before long every dog in the place was 
affected. It was also noticeable that the 
first hot days of spring saw the initial out- 
break. I went carefully into the diet 
uestion with this kennel and found that 
they were feeding broken dog biscuit which 
was the same as many others of this city 
were feeding. 

New Haven, Conn. has been especially 
affected this summer. We changed the diet 
to one which necessitated fresh cooking at 
each meal, thus sterilizing the ingredients. 
Within ten days to two weeks no dog had 
a fit. There were still 80 pounds of the dog 
biscuit left and the manager wanted to dis- 
pose of this, so for five days he fed this dog 
biscuit again until it was gone, with the 
result that at the end of that time every 
dog was again affected. Now no more of it 
is fed and there are no more running fits. 

It is a regular practice to worm all the 
dogs at this kennel so that worms are 
definitely not the cause. The fact that 
these fits are notably worse in summer 
seems to point to the fact that either the 
heat affects the temperature of the dog 
affected, thus helping to cause convulsions, 
or else the heat affects the food. The lat- 
ter view is more reasonable. Dog food 
such as broken dog biscuits, corn meal, 
or oatmeal mush, or old bread, which has 
stood for some time, becomes mouldy. 
Foods which have meat mixed with them, 
and also stand, are worse sources of bacterial 
growth. Heat naturally promotes the 
development. Such stuff put into a dog’s 
stomach will cause trouble, just as auto- 
intoxication caused by colon germs in the 
human intestines will cause trouble. Run- 
ning fits appear to be greatly on the increase. 















“Show Dog” Beauty 


and Health 
for Your Dog 


FOREMOST kennels are 
now agreed that if the 
wax given off by a dog’s 
pores is not removed, the 
dog's coat will be dull, 
coarse and lifeless. That 
is why more and more of 
the foremost kennels are 





Ch. Knigh: «f Dr nd 
C.K: C. No. 46755. 





What Sanahide does: 
1. Gives hair lustre 


and beauty. turning to Sanahide for 
2. Removes a " great the grooming of all show- 
cause of disease— dogs. Judges look at the 
a cone Were. coat first, and Sanahide has 


re Skin-pores helped many a prize winner. 


Sanahide dissolves the wax, 
makes the coat rich an 

glossy. Added to the bath 
it de-odorizes the skin, heals 
eczema and local skin erup- 
tions. Endorsed by leading 
veterinarians and hospitals. 


a air. 

4. Eliminates Vermin 
and completely de- 
odorises. 

5. Absolutely heals Ec- 
zema and local skin 


ubles. 
6. Insures a healthy 
skin. 











Make a 10-Day Test P 2 
on your dog and see what an amazing of 
difference it makes. See how it i Fea 
brings out the new beauty of oA p7 


the coat. See how it brings a 7, 
new spark of health—new 26ae Ag “_- 


“pep"’—to the dog. You ; 
will never be without 2gy" Petropalm 
P # Corporation, 


~ a — ye ar 7 21 Washington St. 
ave seen i i 
— 0 OF7 New York, N.Y. 


a 22” I enclose$------.- Ship 
4 f° _Sanahide. Pint $1.00 Po 
” 


oo we ular Quart $1.50. Gal. $4. 
ers. #7 4" Ss 3 éinedanccknesenenan 
7h" 


? we IIE, wcccncsncccanntasenannnd 


ES SEO 







POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
mem] im pedigree. 

RAPPO VON DER KRIMIN VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
POLIZEI AKCSS4026 8772789 Ashiand, Wisconsin 


Magnificent St. Bernard Dogs 


The Hercuveen Kennels of St. Bernards, are 

probably the most important in the World. 

Breeders and Importers of the Choicest 

Pedigreed St. Bernards. 

Show Dogs. Stud Dogs. Puppies. 
For Sale: Puppies by the famous 

Champion Hercuveen Incomparable 
Hercuveen Kennels, 8365 Shore Road, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
*Phone Atlantic 2681 


POLICE DOGS 
Sired by Champion Amor 


Westminster winner and 1925-1926 sensa- 

tion. Out of bitches of the best bloodline 

obtainable. Amor sires winners—dogs you 

can be proud toown. Females ored in 

whelp to Champion Amor, at 

ose One litter pays for the dam. 
'y 


At Stad. 9 months of age. 
CASSIUS WINKELMAN, Wausau, Wis, 


BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 
BEAR DOGS. 
































or 
for $1,000.00 at 





WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
f hounds FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 
Tree Doge Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash 


DISTEMPER 


Spohn’s Distemper 
Compound 
For 33 yearsthelea De 


recommended by leading 
breeders. Give asa —— 
tive before too late. 











t 
harm the youngest puppies. 
ts and $1.20 at 
ssc te 
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Otter - Coated 
Dead - Grass Colored 


CHESAPEAKES 


Right ‘from the Land O’ Lakes, and with oceans 
of experience. Fast and accurate. Particulars 
from 


Dr. O. M. Porter, Minneapolis, Minn. 











_ Chesapeake Bay 
Puppi 


of superior quality ad to type in 
Patient, courageous 


now available, sired by Champion 
' Carney’s Water King, and out of a 

superb daughter < br. Beverly's 
i— = famous old Beaver Don. | Treat 

yourself to the best. Females $25.00, 
males $40.00. If they are ast ai 
fine as_ money can buy, return themat my expense and get your 
money back, pronto. 


_ CLARE JOHN THOMAS, Indianola, lowa _ 
EXCELLENT CHESAPEAKES 


For Sale at Very Reasonable Prices 
SOME FIRST-CLASS CHESAPEAKES 9 
MONTHS OLD. Sire and dam are perfect re- 
trievers and hunters. 2 
Best Maryland and Canadian Registered A. K. 
C. pe digrees. 

These puppies will prove invaluable retrievers 
and hunters, land and water, this season. 


BOX 380 PLEASANTVILLE, New York. 


RABBIT HUNTERS, 


if you want highly trained and educated rabbit hounds thar 
are perfect rangers, sure routers and tenacious trailers, 
that will circle game until shot or holed, it will pay you 
to investigate the Oorang Top-Notch rabbit hounds 
selling at $50.00 each, and shipped on ten days trial with 
the understanding that we pay return express charges 
out of our own pocket and refund purchase price if you 
are not entirely 
hounds at $25. o $35.00 each which are better than 
are usually found at the price. Our complete catalog of 
the world’s largest dog kennels mailed to your address for 
ten cents. Ooran yee Box ; 3-C, I LaRue, Ohio. Ohio, 





























Battle Creek Dog Food Compan 
sec Gee - Creek, Mick 















Chesapeakes 
and _ Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 

Yard _break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 


Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 
W. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I 


MONTY MONTAUK 











106 


oe ce We also have other rabbit | 
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BVIOUSLY, not knowing the bacteria 

or parasites which are basic to fright 
disease, we cannot do much to rid our dogs’ 
system of these. But apparently we can 
cure and prevent running fits. First, see 
that the dogs are wormed properly. Use 
Carbon Tetrac J } 
ten (10) pounds of dog's normal weight. If 
it is worms plus the specific infection, then 
this ought to prevent and stop the fits. 
Second, if the dogs are not troubled by 
worms, and I feel that they are rarely the 
cause, then look to the food. Feed freshly 
cooked foods; if you feed that kind don’t 
let the cooked foods lie around until they 
are mouldy. If you feed dog biscuits, bake 





A SUGGESTED HOUND CROSS 


AKING into consideration the thou- 

sands of American fox hounds, ’coon and 
‘possum hounds in this country, and the 
enormous possibilities of hundreds of the 
better upstanding, good boned, broad- 
skulled. bitches of the different strains of 
American hounds—we have always _ held 
that an otter hound cross would provide a 
most useful hound for any purpose. For 
in North America are hounds of exquisite 
nose; and in some cases, hounds possessing 
much devilment—hounds that kill. From 
a recent advertisment that appeared in this 
magazine, it seems that such a breeding 





TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA 


A three-months old Springer Spaniel Puppy retrieving a shot pigeon to its trainer, Harry Cameron. This puppy is a 
son of Horsford Hollyhock, a Field Trial Winner of last season, Owner: The Clarion Kennels, Kingston, New Jersey 


them in the oven before feeding to destroy 
moulds and feed as soon as they have cooled 
off. They will be better for the dogs’ 
teeth that way. Also be sure to keep them 
where they will be very dry. I believe 
that baking the whole lot may be beneficial 
once in a while in order to dry them and 
thus prevent moulds, and the products of 
moulds. It may possibly be the products of 
the moulds which cause the trouble rather 
than the moulds themselves. Therefore 
if it is food plus the specific infection, you will 
have eliminated the trouble. 

As to th kind of food, there seems to be 
but little preference, providing the food is 
complete in all of the minerals and vitamines. 
For years I have fed a cornmeal—oatmeal 
soybean meal food with a half pound of liver 
a day and some vegetables once in a while. 
Not one of my dogs has had a fit on this diet 
and they have had excellent endurance. 
They have been with dogs, time and again, 
which have had bad cases of fits. On the 
other hand I know others who feed almost 
wholly a meat diet with equally good results. 
A dog’s digestive mechanism is capable of 
handling a great variety of foods. 





PRECOCIOUS PUPPIES 


OME remarkable photographs of very 

young springers retrieving, have been 
received from Charles Toy, owner of the 
Clarion Kennels. At the ages of two and 
three months, these tots were bringing back 
pigeons shot to them by Harry Cameron, 
Mr. Toy’s kennel manager and_ head 
breaker. Both dogs and man have de- 
scended from a long race of field trial 
makers—those history makers in the pages 
of international sport. A puppy by Hors- 
ford Harmonise (field trial winner) was re- 
trieving when under two months of age; and 
the Horsford Hol!yhock youngster was evi- 
dently proud of his work at three months 
old. The picture will speak for itself. We 
often hear about “born retrievers.” Here is 
evidence that retrievers produce retrievers. 


experiment—crossing a dog otter hound 
with an American fox hound bitch has re- 
sulted in an excellent litter of good-looking 
puppies. This was in Vermont. In Wash- 
ington the same experiment had been tried. 
It met with success. 


OTTER AND ENGLISH HOUNDS 


[* is customary to hunt fox hounds and 
otter hounds together, where otter hounds 
are scarce. As a matter of fact the old 
“otter dog’”’ breed is one that is centuries 
old; still they are only maintained in the 
few kennels generally kept up by pack 
owners, or by the help of a few of their 
friends. So otter hounds are scarce and 
single specimens are seldom seen in the 
possession of the ordinary dog owner of the 
one dog description. Otter hounds can be 
depended on to keep fox hounds to the 
brook, or water hunting; moreover, it is the 
superior nose of the otter hound that en- 
ables him to pick up the day-old drag of the 
otter, an animal that travels great distances 
on the banks of a stream, during his night’s 
fishing. In this great quality of nose, the 
otter hound is paramount. 

It is well known that the American fox 
hound is one of the best scenting hounds 
in existence. It would be hard tosay which 
has the better nose, the American hound 
or the otter hound. Therefore, recognizing 
the remarkable olfactory powers of these 
two widely separated breeds of dogs, it is 
advanced that a combination of these 
powers must prove to be of infinite use 
for the purposes of hunting bear, cougar, 
‘coon, ‘possum, fox and other animals, in 
North America. The outcross of this 
foreign blood would strengthen both breeds; 
indeed, there are all sorts of hunting possi- 
bilities to be obtained from the union of 
a pure-bred, upstanding, well coated otter 
hound dog, and an American fox hound 
bitch. No harm can be done to either 
breed. As a matter of fact a dash of new 
blood would help both. 
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THE OTTER HOUND’S APPEAR- 
ANCE 


excepting his coat, the otter 
much resembles the blood- 
hound. He should be perfect in symmetry, 
strongly built, hard and enduring, with 
unfailing powers of scent, and a natural 
antipathy to the game he is bred to pursue. 
The head should be large, broader in pro- 
portion than the bloodhound’s; the fore- 
head high, the muzzle a fair length, and the 
nostrils wide; the ears long and pendulous, 
fringed with hair; the neck not naturally 
long, and looking shorter than it really is, 
from the abundance of hair on it. 

The shoulders should slope well, the legs 
be straight, and the feet of a good size, but 
compact; the back strong and wide; the 
ribs, and particularly the back ribs, well 
let down; the stern well and thickly covered 
with hair, and carried well up, but not 
curled. The colors are generally grizzled 
or sandy, with black-and-tan more or less 
clearly defined. Particulars of the measure- 
ments and weight of a typical dog otter 
hound are here given. Age, 3% years; 
weight 7614 pounds; height at ‘shoulder, 
24 in; length from nose to set on of tail, 
39 in. length of tail, 17 in.; girth of chest, 
30 in.; girth of loin, 24 in.; girth of head, 
17 in.; girth of forearm, 7 in.; length of 
head from occiput to tip of nose, 10% in.; 
girth of muzzle midway between the eyes 
and tip of nose, 11 in.; ear, 8% in. We re- 
peat: Here is a good. outcross suitable for 
American foxhound bitches. 


GREYHOUND RACING 


HE sport or pastime of greyhound 

racing, is having a tremendous vogue 
on both sides of the world. It is true that 
the meetings ‘have been lessened in America, 
a of the alleged infringements of the 
law—both in the case of open betting and 
speculation by means of the totalisator 
where the losers pay the winners, out of the 


LWAYS 
hound 








OTTER HUNTERS 
A mixed pack of rough-haired Otter Hounds and English 


Fox Hounds. A cross between the Otter Hound and the 
American Fox Hound, is recommended 


pool, less a percentage taken by the 


| supposedly 


mad career chasing the 
electric hare. Old-fashioned dyed-in-the- 
wool coursing men are against this grey- 
hound racing innovation. They argue that 
chasing an unkillable or dummy hare, will 
take all the devil out of greyhounds; further 
that the oldest of our br-eds will become 
as useless for the purposes of real sport. 





ROUGH AND READY 
This is the imported Dexter, an Otter Hound of a light 


and racy type. He excels in nose, voice aad pace. Owner: 
R. M. Cronk, Chehalis, Washington 


| The greyhound proper is not only one of the 


| gamest of 


breeds, but also the swiftest. 
Even the bigger “long dog’”’ breeds cannot 
beat him in the run up to a hare or jack 


rabbit. Neither are they so clever at close 
quarters. That the greyhound is also good 
with his teeth, every hunter will say. 


But the greyhound racer requires the dog, 
purely and simply as a racing machine over 
short distances and as a means for specula- 
tion. Therefore, in countries where betting 


| is licensed and thus legalized, greyhound 


pone ager for services rendered at the | 


machine. 


Greyhound racing is the greatest | 


of outdoor night sports now being enjoyed in | 


England. There is much to say in favor of 
and against the pastime. Where so many 
dogs are in the hands of one person or 


management, there is room for dishonesty; | 


for it is not hard to stop or stay a dog in his 
running. If he is not required to win, 
he can undoubtedly be “stopped’’ in his 


racing will become more and more popular 
among the masses. 


A YOUNG TRAINER 


N a letter from Edward L. Armstrong, 
Douglas, Georgia, he says that he 
won't promise to get a dog over gunshyness. 
And who would? The gunshy dog is an 
abomination, and, what is more, it is dis- 
tinctly a mistake and waste of time to breed 
from such animals. Further it will be a 
waste of money to send a gunshy dog toa 
ready-to-guarantee-anything trainer. 
Incidentally, young Edward Armstrong is 


| ason of the late Jack Armstrong who was 


fatally shot while superintendent of the 
George Gould sporting properties, in the 
South. Edward Armstrong has for the last 


+ | ten years been with his Uncle Ned, manager 


of the Clarence H. Mackay’s pointers, set- 
ters, springers, and retrievers. Young 
Armstrong will give all of his attention to 
shooting dogs. He declares that his train- 
ing grounds are as good as any, and there are 
plenty of birds. 

The city man has little or no time to give 
to his shooting dogs, during the off sea- 
son; and, very often week after week he 
has perforce to stick to his job, and let his 
shooting sports go hang. These are the 
times the money-getter has to place his 
dogs under the care and superintendence of 
some practical man—mostly a trainer. 
The trouble is that these kennels are over- 
stocked, for the reason that it takes a very 
considerable income to keep up a kennel, 
and get a living out of it. As for bench 
shows the prizes are paltry in value in 
nearly all instances. Except at the New 
York and Boston chief events, the game is 
not worth the candle, to those who are 
not very well off or have money to spare. 





Patented Aug. 25, 1925. 


A New and Fin iner Bird 
Dog’s Palace 


Strikingly beautiful in its dress of Du Pont 
Duco with style and charm that has won the 
4merican Sportsman, 

It is built throughout of the highest quality 
automobile body materials, with top like the 
closed cars. Has storm curtain and is complete 
in every detail. 

The adjustable clamps hold it rigidly on the 
running board of any car in a position so that it 
does not touch the body. 

Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 
for the two-dog size. Suitable for large 
pointers or setters as well as other breeds of 
dogs and is adjustable to fit all cars. Im- 
mediate shipment. Manufactured by 


THE DWIGHT McBRIDE YELLOW 
PINES SALES CO. 
GOLDEN CITY, MISSOURI 
















ARS USE 


Over 5,000 cases 
successfully treated 
skin diseases of dogs 
such as eczema, 
mange, ring worm, 
fleas, lice and all para- 
sites of the skin. 


A SPECIFIC 
SKIN DISEASES 
DO 


Buy from 
druggist or, 
16 oz. $1.00 


Address Dept. FS2 
Pedrick Laboratories, Inc. 
Pedrick Building 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Sope 


Keep your dog cool, clean 
and comfortable. Ban- 
ish his fleas. Ken-L- 
Sope doesit. Sweet 
smelling and lathers 
freely. It is the Dog 
Soap Supreme. Ken- 
L-Sope Liquid Sham- 
= poo is put up in 6 oz. 
en bottles and quart tins. 
Sold by veterinarians, druggists, grocers, seed storoa, 
department stores, and sport goods dealers every where. 
CHAPPEL BROS., INC. 
113 Peoples Ave. Rockford, Ill, 
Makers , KEN J-RATION } Fredupte 


your 


GS postpaid 






























[THIS DOG COLLAR 


YourNamein 
Gold. SEND 
NO MONEY. 


Pay Postma 

Plus Pos 

on arriva 

Round Sit Der =~ 

e neck. Round-Slip Training 
Spikes, Lengths 18 to 26 in.—$2, 
PLY CO., Dept. F Fitehburd. Mass. 
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Irish Puppies For Sale 


—sired by my great Stud Dog, SMADA BYRD'S 

KING—a son of my Irish Setter Field Trial 

winner, Smada Byrd, and he is considered the master 

stylist of his breed on point Smada Byrd has 

six Field Trial wins to her credit. KING'S stud 

fee is $50 (strictly cash) and I will mail his catalog 
> 


gladly to any one interested, on request. ease 
state whether you want information on puppies 
or stud service. I also have two grown Efglish 


Setters for sale (a dog and a bitch) ready for the 
field this fall. Specify your interests when 
writing. 


HORACE LYTLE, Harries Bldg., DAYTON, OHIO 








Offer for Sale High Class 
Pointers and Setters 


that will please any one wanting a real shooting 
dog. All dogs shipped on six days’ trial; money 
deposited with your express Agent for trial. 
I pay return express if dog is not satisfactory. 


O. F. FIELDS Middleton, Tenn. 








SHOOTING DOGS 

I offer for sale my pair of shooting dogs, 
male and female, setter and pointer. 

These dogs are thoroughly broken, only 
three and one-half years old. 

Will please the most exacting hunter. 

On trial at $100 each, or $175 for the pair. 
Wire or write C. W. FRYE, Finger, Tenn. 


Star Frush 


English Setter (Llewellin) F.D.S.B. 128044 


Grandson of Ch. Riley Frush; two years in November; 
perfectly marked black and tan head; white body slightly 
ticked; heavy feathers; stylish, merry worker. Thoroughly 
yard broken to “‘Charge,”’ “‘Heel,”’ “’Sit’’ and ‘“‘Whoa.” 
One season on pheasant and woodcock; two weeks South 
on quail. Steady to shot and wing. Retrieves. Gentle; 
no known faults. Price $250. Also choice six months 
puppy—egrouse stock. 

W. Lee White, Rock Spring Road, Stamford, Conn. 




















T. J. BRADLEY 


Alma, Arkansas, 
offers for sale trained coon, skunk, opossum, 
and rabbit hounds on fifteen day trial; also 
trained fox, wolf, and deer hounds. 
Youngsters just started to trail at $10.00 each. 
Can furnish high class bird dogs, pointers and 
setters, reference and price list furnished. 











~ WELL TRAINED 


Chicken-Duck-Quail-Pheasant Dogs 


in Llewellin, English, Irish, Gordon setters. Point- | 


ers. Excellent dogs with papers. Also choice pups. 
DUCK DOGS 


In well broken Irish Water Spaniels, Chesapeake 

Retrievers, Springer-Spaniels. All papers. Some 

choice pups. Inclose six cents for description book. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, lowa. 


SPORTSMEN: 


Beagles and Rabbit Hounds, Fox-hounds, Coon-hounds, 
Combination hunters, Skunk and Opossum dogs, Open 
and Silent Trailers, Setters and Pointers—High-Ciass 
Shooting dogs, St. Bernards, Great Danes, Collies, 
Shepherds, Spaniels, Fox-Terriers, Police dogs and toy 
dogs of all breeds, Rabbits, Pigeons and Pet stock. 
LIVE DEODERIZED Splitcap and Star-black Skunks. 
Furnish any amount. Foxes, Coons, Squirrels, Opossums, 
Ship anywhere, Live-Delivery, lowest prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed State wants. First letter. 


Violet Hill Kennels & Skunk Ranch. White Hall, Md. 


Saal Py The Right Food 
' for Your Dog 































If you want your dog to give you 
all you expect of him, feed him a 
balanced diet, one that's propor- 
tioned just right. Peerless Dog 
Food will supply the necessary 
food elements and in the right 
quantities. It's a balanced ration 
scientifically prepared. 


Peerless 
DOG FooD. 


Will keep your dog active and full of pep. 
Makeo his coat glossy and his eyes operile. 
Used by kennels, veterinarians, and eports- 
men everywhere. Try Peerless Aek your 
dealer. If he hasn't it, send direct. 5 Ibs. 
75e; 10 Ibe. $1.25 prepaid anywhere. Litera- 

ture free. 


Peerless Dog Food Company 
810-D Liberty St., Battle Creek, Micb; 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By John B. Thompson (Ozark Ripley) 
LUCK AND REVERSAL OF FORM 


OR numbers of years I have watched 

carefully what part luck plays with bird 
dogs in field trial and actual shooting 
conditions. It is a greater factor than most 
can be made to believe. Also, I believe the 
actual condition of a dog at the time of a 
trial comes under the matter of chance. A 
dog, like a horse, carefully trained and taken 


| care of may look in perfect shape. Still, 
| there may be a little something wrong with 


them physically, and they can not impart 


| the knowledge to their masters simply be- 
| cause, unlike man, they have no powers of 


speech. Only when an ailment really takes 
hold is a handler or master made aware of 


| anything out of the ordinary. 


I think that a great deal of the trouble 
with the in-and-outers in field trialdom is 
condition. One day they run a great race, 


but pleased that he had had an unbridled 
hunt. 

The trainer, nevertheless, put him down 
in the trial the following day; the dog ran 
the most slovenly race of his career. 

Luck often comes in the matter of the 
whereabouts of birds. I have seen a brace 
of dogs cast out together and one show 
his vast supply of bird brains by the way in 
which he selected the country where birds 
ought tobe. Unfortunately, he found none. 
His brace mate was a deliberate road runner; 
he kept on a straight, barren course and 
actually ran into two bevies of quails which 
happened to be crossing from one piece of 
covert to another. The other dog hunted 
admirably, yet the element of luck was 
against him. 

Dogs would be much better off, and the 





AN ANXIOUS MOMENT 


The Llewellin Setter Willowbrook Mons drawing up to a bevy of quail in North Carolina. Owner: Charles H. 
Tyler, Boston, Mass. 


and the next race they are either listless or 


| cannot keep on the course, and seemingly 


have no incentive to find birds The way 
lots of trainers work their charges these days 
has a lot to do with the development of the 
in-and-outers. They have too many dogs. 
They have to make a living and very few 
sportsmen will pay a sufficient sum for the 
training of a dog monthly so that a trainer 
can live by handling only afew. Ina way, 
this causes some dogs to get more attention 
that others. One high-strung fellow may 
be over keyed and another hacked because 
he was the best looking prospect and was 
given too much work with the idea that a 
winning was certain with him. ~ 

I remember once a certain high-class dog 
which was in the care of a_ well-known 
trainer. The dog had never bolted before 
in his life. The trainer thought he had so 
much speed and going ability that he would 
augment it and bring him up to the highest 
nervous pitch. Therefore, he kept him 
kennelled, giving him only ten or fifteen 
minutes’ run each day, feeding him eggs and 
food which was not bulky and spending the 
rest of the time wrestling with him and 
massaging him. 

The day before the All-Age stake in which 
the dog was entered, he was turned out for 
his usual fifteen minutes’ cast. Usually, he 
handled well and was under good control. 
But he was in the highest pitch of excite- 
ment. Nature cried to him to go, and go, to 
hunt, and hunt. The result was that he 
bolted and did not return to the kennel 
until early the next morning all worn out, 


public would be much better satisfied if 
field trial trainers trained their dogs a little 
more; at least, had them under reasonable 
control so that they could keep them in 
hand when wanted and not have to resort to 
all that senseless whistling and calling of 
the dogs when wanted. 


Te value of this might be appreciated 
by relating an incident that occurred the 
time that Doughboy won the Champion- 
ship. On the first day of the trials, the 
weather was exceedingly cold. The first 
two dogs which were put down were a 
Kansas setter and an old pointer of great 
merit. The setter was constantly out of 
hand, and his handler was whistling and 
calling all the time. Finally, one dog made 
point. The birds flushed to a little strip 
of postoaks. The judges called for the 
dogs to show on singles. Then there vas a 
bedlam of cries, shouts and blast of whistles 
from the handlers to bring their dogs up to 
make the first point. Finally amidst the 
din the dogs arrived, but were unable to 
find a bird and eventually were cast off 
elsewhere. 

I marked the birds correctly, as after 
events proved, and rode up seventeen quails 
where these great field trial dogs had been 
hunting. How did this happen? All by 
that foolish shouting, and not having. the 
dogs under control. 

When the trainers made all the fuss it 
put the birds into a great state of trepida- 
tion. So great was their fear that they lay 
close together with feathers compressed and 
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involuntarily permitted no scent to escape. 
But this is not an outstanding incident, no 
more than the dread of the field trial man 
that his dog might possibly show some 
shooting dog class. 

There is another element of luck that 
comes into field trials which few recognize. 
Yet it plays a part in the game, particularly 
the wavy in which a dog handles birds. Often 
there are bevies which will not lie to any 
dog, no matter how staunch heis. The dog 
that hits to these points to a flush ali the 
time and will get no credit for his valiant 
attempt to hold the birds. 

At one time two different trainers had in 
their string two gun-shy dogs. They would 
point and stand the racket until a gun was 
fired. Each was put down with separate 
brace mates, the trainers trusting to luck 
that the judges might not call for any 
shooting to be done over them. One of the 
dogs made several nice, stylish staunch finds, 
and, at the last one, the judges called for 
shooting over him. The result was that he 
broke and slunk back into the timber and 
ran wild there until his fear was allayed. 
The other dog, which was just as gunshy, 
ran a beautiful race, found birds, then was 
carried over into the second series and 
proclaimed winner of the stake. The 
judges failed to call for any shooting over 
him and never suspected that he had any 
fear of a gun. 


\ TE call things luck lots of times when 

the matter of judges isconsidered. Very 
few dog men agree about everything. Judges 
are just as human as anyone else. They 
have their opinions. One favors a shooting 
dog type; another favors the classiest, big 
goer possible and will grant an award for 
this over actual bird finding. We can 
regard all this as being included in the 
element of luck. When judges unknown 
to trainers are brought in to judge a trial, 
the first thing the trainer tries to find out is 
what is their standard of judgment. If he 
has a big going fellow, he stands little 
chance with judges who have only a shooting 
dog standard in mind, and vice versa. 

At a Southern trial one time two outside 
judges were called in; they had the reputa- 
tion of being prominent sportsmen, hence 
their coming was hailed with great expecta- 
tions, though they were substitutes for two 
noted judges who could not be present. 
The course was a typical field trial one, and 
all the trainers strove to have their dogs as 
wide going and classy as possible. But, 
to the utter dismay of owners and handlers, 
first, second and third places were awarded 
to the poorest dogs of all the entries. They 
were of shooting dog type, with little 
range, but under good control, and they 
handled the birds as well as the wide 
goers. Naturally, the judges were con- 
scientious in making their decisions. Court- 
esy at the time prevented the making of 
comment, but later it was discovered that 
neither had seen a field trial before; all that 
they knew about them was through heresay, 
but they had shot over shooting dogs a 
number of years. and believed such stand- 
ards of performance regulated the entire 
field trial game. 

I know of three setters which suffered 
a reverse of form, yet the public never 
knew the reason therefor. For awhile, they 
were extremely high class individuals, then 
suddenly, when put down, they failed to dis- 
play any hunt whatever, though they were 
high strung fellows. 

One of them, a small, wiry bitch, was 
going through a clearing with her handler. 

he land owners were blowing stumps with 
dynamite. Just as they were about to 
pass through the new clearing, a charge was 
exploded and the little bitch was struck 
severely on the flank with a piece of stump, 
which knocked her down. She was so 
sensitive that she was of no value in the 
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field trial game after that, and very little as 
a_ shooting 
nervous. 


NOTHER little nervous setter tempor- 
4 arily lost his love for hunting by a 
strange incident. He was passing through a 
belt of hickory timber with hisowner. A na- 


tive boy at that moment knocked a fox squir- | 


rel out of the tall tree. It was only wounded. 
The setter pounced upon it as it started to 
escape. The squirrel turned and fastened 
its teeth tenaciously to the lip of the dog and 
it was only by the greatest effort that it 
could be dislodged. It was over a year 
before the setter could be made to hunt any 
kind of game. 

Another incident proves the sensitiveness 
of some dogs. This one was a very large, 
bold setter. He made a nice reputation in 
trials and was used considerably as a shoot- 
ing dog. 

His master was shooting over him early 
one fall in southern Missouri. He crippled 
a bird, which scurried to cover, but the dog 
marked him perfectly. He discovered that 
the bird had crawled into a hollow log. The 
setter started to put his head into the log, 
when he was struck viciously on the nose 
by a large copperhead snake. This angered 
the dog so that he grabbed the snake, 
pulled it out of the log, but was struck 
again on the side of the head. After the 
snake was killed, the dog became very sick. 
His head swelled up to enormous propor- 
tions. The dog never would hunt after 
that, except in a desultory manner, and 
the field trial world, which heard of his 
reversal of form, attributed it to latent 
qualities that had never cropped out before. 

All these incidents come within the 
element of luck. Things do not always 
pan out as we wish them. All we can do is 
to give an animal every opportunity, study 
every condition which comes within our 
observation and hold our findings for future 
actions. 


MID-WEST SPANIEL CLUB 


T= Mid-west Springer and Spaniel Club 
was organized at Edgerton, Wis., May 
30, 1926, with the object to promote, im- 
prove and broadcast the wonderful qualities 
of all spaniels as hunting and shooting dogs 
in both field and water work. Also to 
annually hold field trials and A. K. C. 
licensed show. At a tneeting of the Executive 
Committee held July 6, 1927, it was de- 
cided to hold the coming fall trials, No- 
vember, 1927, followed by an A. K. C 
licensed show on the last evening of the 
trials. The Field Trials and show to be 
held in Edgerton, Wisconsin. The first 
trials were held last fall and were very 
largely attended, both in the number of 
spaniels entered and by a large gallery. 
Profiting from the experience gained at last 
trials, we hope to do even better this year 
and put on some real A, Number 1, events. 
The services of the well known Spaniel 
Judge, Mr. Freeman Lloyd, have been 
engaged to officiate. All spaniel lovers are 
invited to become members of this Club, to 
attend the field trials and show, and co- 
operate, to the end, that spaniels may be 
given the opportunity to publicly demon- 
strate their superiority as all-round hunting 
dogs in any covert on land, on any game, 
whether it be fur or feather, and to perform 
equally as well in the water. Let us work 
together and give the Spaniel the oppor- 
tunities ot which they are justly entitled. 
Dean Swift. 
Edgerton, Wisconsin. 


Editor’s Note: Other springer spaniel field trials 
will be held in October. he season opens on 
the First at St. Ambroise, Manitoba, a village 
sixty miles north-west of Winnipeg. Abun- 
dance of game is reported. The Manitoba 
Government allows a “‘chicken season”’ for one 


day, for tho purposes of these trials. 





dog because she became so 









COON 
HUNTERS 


if you are through ex- 
perimenting with inferior 
and unreliable Coon- 
hounds, and if you are 
willing to pay the price a 
good dog is worth, it will 
pay you to investigate 
the Oorang Top-Notch 
Coonhounds which are 
the outstanding choice 
fae ag er, of 

ighly train ogs. Oorang Top-Notch Coonhounds 
sell at $150.00 each and they are shipped on ten days 
trial with the understanding that we pay return 
express charges out of our own pocket and refund 
purchase price if you are not entirely satisfied. We 
also have other Coonhounds at $75.00 to $100.00 
each which are better than are usually found at the 
price. Our complete catalog of the world’s largest 
dog kennels mailed to your address for ten cents. 


Oorang Kennels, Box 3-B, LaRue, Ohio 














Write for FREE Folder on 


7 
Dog and Puppy Feeding 
Contains complete information on the correct way to 
your dogs or puppies. 
peel beets se, Bee, Sarees 
A_ special 5-Ib. sac! r J 
PE FECTION Dog Food hipped ha pad 
to any address in the United States. 
PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Battle Creek, Dept. 15, Michigan. 








prepaid, 








Look, Hunters! 


I offer for sale my unequaled pair of rab- 
bit hounds on 15 days’ trial. Also one of 
the best coon hounds in Kentucky, wide 
hunter, good water worker, stays to finish. 


M. N. RYAN, ADAIRVILLE, KY. 


ATTENTION DUCK HUNTERS! 


Irish Water Spaniels 


Four male youngsters whelped Jan. 3, 1927, 
Just the right age to train. Price, $50.00. 
Also puppies whelped May 12, 1927. Price 
$35.00. Finest, breeding, all papers furnished. 
This is a bargain. Get your duck dog now. 


J.G. Perdue Palisade, Nevada 

















Beautiful Springer Spaniels 
A litter of choice pups from a daughter of ‘Ch. 
Springbok of Ware."" Dam and Sire th blue 
ribbon winners. One thoroughly trained bitch— 
bargain—Puppies $25.00 and up. I furnish papers 
and ship on approval. No sale unless you are 
satisfied when you see dog. 


LAKELAND KENNELS 
H. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 





rrr" 
Spri Spaniel 
We offer choice Pups and grown Springers for 
sale of the world’s best breeding, bred from 
Field and Show dogs. Prices reasonable. 
Write us your wants. Dogs at Stud. 
COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion 8 3 : 


~ 
nie, . 
Gigs f ge 


Qu’APPELLE KENNELS (Registered) 
foe ee a a a ore 
Spaniel: 


Ohio 

















as ever graced a duck blind. 
wectly trained, no slip retrievers (Irish wane 
is and ) guaranteed and duty free, kindly communi- 
Reference, Freeman Lioyd, Esq. 

B. Galwey-Foley, Fort Qu’Appetie, Sask., Canada 


FOR SALE 


Four beautiful B. B. English Setters. One 
bitch, Whelped April 22d, 1927, by Tony 
Brash, No, 91508. Ex Princess ZaZa, No- 
127573. Dogs $35.00. Bitch $25.00. Also B. B. 
dog lightly ticked, whelped October 4th, 1925. 
By Godahls Spook, No. 74918, ex Nellie 
Patterson, No. 74734. Has had one season on 
game. Price $100.00. Chas. A. Haley, 
Utility Kennels, Bath, N. Y. 


RUNNING FITS 


Positively Cured 


Quit trying to cure running fits yd an worms. 
Dogs have always been worm ut have had run- 
ning fits only a few years. Use Crisp’s rlot Shot and 
remove the cause and you will cure your dog. We 

itively Guarantee a cure, or money will be re- 
Funded. Price $1.25 at your druggist or direct. 

S. A. CRISP_CANINE COMPANY 

Box 82, Blacksburg, S. C. 
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Raising silver foxes is an interesting, 
profitable business if you start right. 
Berestones have won over 200 prizes 
and 5 grand championships at national 
fex shows—no other breeder in the 
world has won more than one. Free 
booklet. Borestone Mt. Fox Co., 621 
Pac. 8. W. Bank Bidg., Pasadena, Calif. 














VERMONT 
SILVER FOXES 


Your opportunity to get started in an 
industry which will make you indepen- 
dent—but not rich overnight. Honest 
efforts applied right will bring results. 
Write for our three plans on raising 
“A”’ grade Silver Foxes. 


VERMONT SILVER FOX 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Chittenden, Vermont 














Build UpA > 


Big, Income." 
SILVER FOXES 


Get started towards independence and a 
good yearly cash income. Pedigreed, 
Selected Redfeather Silver Foxes are the 
biggest profit makers, but you can also 
make big money with Chinchilla Rabbits, 
Mink, Marten, Skunk and Raccoon. Tell 
us confidentially how you are situated and 
what you want to accomplish and we'll 

| tell you what kind of Fur Bearers to start | 

| with, and send pedigrees, prices and plans. 
There's a big opportunity for you to make 
money, so write at once. 


REDFEATHER 
509 Conrad’s Ranch Denver, Col. 























ALASKAN BLUES 
AND SILVERS; 
six bank references; Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce; many satisfied customers. Booklet 


free. Breeder-agts wanted. Shipments from Seattle Ranch. 


CLEARY BROS. Fox Farms, Empire Bidg., Seattle, Wn. 


Silver Fox News| 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


Write Dep't F 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W.34th St. New York 









Lister’s Superior Silver Black Foxes 


Pedigreed, Registered and Scored 


A high scoring ranch. We offer 1927 pups at 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


TARNEDGE FOXES 


Send for descriptive literature. Dept. A. 


popular prices and a very few adults, outright or on 
attractive ranching contracts. Best references, 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 





Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 
Catalogue , SABATTIS, N. Y. 


BIG PROFITS | 


in Ralcles Stee Black 
Fo Bu 














. Asi 
booklet “*The Silver Fox, 
What It Is."" It is Free 


CASS LAKE SILVER 


BLACK FOX CO. 
Cass Lake Minn, 











Insist on REGISTERED SILVER FOXES 


Buy only silver foxes registered in the 
American National Fox Breeders Associa- 
tion. Official registration is your guar- 
antee of pure breeding—the measure of 
future quality. 

144 page Year Book of Silver Fox 
Industry sent on receipt of 15c to cover 
shipping. 

American National Fox Breeders Association 
424 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 
Official registration organization of the fox industry 














LISTER SILVER BLACK FOX COMPANY 
Quincey, N. _H. 





Dark BLUE I OXES 
Ten years breeder. Free Booklet and credit plan. 
Blue Fox Pelts sold as high as $195, Seattle Fur 
Exchange few weeks ago. One lot 330 Pelts for 
$86 each. Large Litters. You can raise them. 
Be Independent. 
GROVER CLEARY FOX FARMS 

1927 Smith Building Seattle, U. S.A 








FOR SALE 


A few choice Silvers, pups or adults. Mated 
pairs or lone females. Registered stock only. 
Prices very reasonable. 

THE FORTUNATE FOX FARM 
RENE F. GALLE 
St. Stephen, New Brunswick, Canada 








| 
| 
} 
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BEST seller ever known! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 
OWN 
DOG! 








JUST OUT-Seventh Edition 


‘Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


| (Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 


Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride 
—Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash— 
Tony Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the 
Field Trial Winning Setters and Pointers of im- 
mortal fame. 


| Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 





Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable 
work have been sold to amateur and other train- 
ers. No book on dog training has ever created 
such an enormous and world-wide demand. 

Why? Because it is written by a highly practical 
man and in simple language. Your boy or girl 
can train a dog after reading these instructions. 
This author teaches you how to train with con- 
summate ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a 
room, yard or field. Save your money, time and 
chance of disappointment. Be independent of 


| trainers at a distance. 


Tue EASIEST, QUICKEST AND Most NATURAL Way 
TO BREAK Your Dose. 


| DESCRIPTIVE AND PICTURED CHAPTERS ON INEX- 


PENSIVE KENNEL MAKING AND TRAINING APPLI- 


| ANCES; also SimpLE DoG DocrTorINc. 


| 1 year sub. to Freip AND StreaM. .$2.50) BOTH FOR 
$1. 


Book (paper cover).............. 50 ‘$3 00 
| { 
$4.00) ” 





PE MEIN snc nsdcisrsawvses 
Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


FIELD AND STREAM, 45 West 45th Street, New York 





RANCH RAISED MINK 


Our animals are of fine fur and quality; hardy, 
tame and active, the right kind to start with; 
only a limited number for sale. We have a few 
bargains in silver and cross fox pups. 
‘Successful Mink Raising,”’ highly 
illustrated with practical information 
on building pens and_carin << 
animals, mailed postpaid for $1.00 


DAVIS FUR FARMS, INC. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 









Bevise FOX 


Have you stopped to think that your Government 
has established an Experimental Fur Farm for 
developing this tremendous Industry, created to 
supplement nature’s supply of our more valuable 
fur-bearers, which have almost disappeared from our 
forests and streams? Quality foxes, moderate prices. 


GERST-WILSON SILVER FOX RANCH 


Tivoli-on-Hudson New York 








TIP TOP SILVER BLACK FOX CO. Inc. 
Port Huron, Mich. 

Breeders, not Brokers. W.H. Church, Pres. 

Originators of ranching silver foxes in a range or 
60 acre inclosure. Plenty of exercise BUILDS up the 
foxes’ vitality , increases production, better fur, healthier 
offspring, elimin: ates losses, no trouble to raise. Let US 
Cenvince YOU. Our price the same as others 

Write and ask for our latest booklet, and ranching 
methods. 

















FUR RANCHING 


Our monthly publication—six years old— 
covers entire field of breeding silver, cross and 
blue fox, mink, muskrat, beaver, raccoon, 
fur rabbits, karakul sheep, etc. 

Send 25c sample copy. Subscription $2.00 
per year. Canada $2.25. Foreign $3.00. 

American Fox and Fur Farmer 
Box 61 St. Peter, Minn. 








RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MaKe ‘sic a eee oe ety © Stocn 


pres mice i 
Flemish Giants 8: 


fox, etc.. 1 cermaes all for ive. yo 
CO., Box 30, Holmes Park, Missour! 











Buy 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type 


. Vax Wire Netting at Wholesale 


Mass., Chicago, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


—S Jivect at of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and 
a prompt delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, 


rices Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 


~ Crown Iron Works Co. "unnesPotis” 





BIG PROFITS IN RAISING 


CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


We tell you how you can get started in this fascinating 
business with small capital. Large litters easy to raise 
if you have good breeding stoc 

We have a few pairs of very choice breeding stock from 
recent litters at reasonable prices. All stock is regis- 
tered. Among them many show champions. 


Write for free literature and prices 
Genesee Mountain Chinchilla Rabbit Farm 
420 Denham Bldg. -t- =i Denver, Colo. 
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TIP TOP LODGE 
GAME FARM 


Bob White Quail, Gamble 
Quail, California Valley 
Quail, Blue Quail (Scaled 
Partridge), Pheasants (all 


varieties), Peafowls (blue), 

Canada Geese, Chinese Geese 

(brown), Mallard Duck, 

Wood Duck, Formosa Teal 

Duck, S. C. Rhode Island 

Red Chickens, Buff Orping- 

ton Chickens. 

We are sold out at present time 
but we are booking orders for 
Pheasant Eggs, April, May and 
June delivery. 

Will have a limited number of 
young birds of all the above va- 
rieties for sale in the fall. Price 
on application. 


W. C. GRIMES, Mgr. 
Jackson Creek, N. C. 








CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


$50 to $100 put into selected Chinchilla Rab- 
bits will build you a fine monthly income. 
Cash or installment terms. Send 50c for 62 
page illustrated Booklet. 


CONRAD’S 


909 Conrad’s Ranch 
Denver, Colo. 











For Wild Ducks, Fish and Muskrats 








Plant Wild Rice, Sago 
Pond Plant, Wild Celery, 
Wapato Tubers, Water 
Lilies, Musk Grass. Have 


full line. Write for literature. 


George D. Hamilton’s Aquatic Farms 
Box 75, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 











Anxious to Know 


How many readers of Field & Stream own pure-bred 
field-trained Irish Setter bitches, as I am ae 
data on the breed. Information, giving names 
bitches and registration numbers, will be 
ciated as a great courtesy 


Horace Lytle 
506 Harries Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 


eogue- 











NEW! The Bird-dog Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAIN O” A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 

Since using thig collar last season I 
without them for any amount as I consid 
most humane training collar possible to make, 
better results with less work with them than any ot 
collar I ever used. (Signed) GrapDry W. SMITH. 


The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar evet known, 

Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 

leader and check collar tn inone. By MarL PostPatD, $2.50. 
‘tamen. 


REEMA ly recomm by Ozark Ripley and o 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on Hudson” New York 


The Perfect 46 Pound Springer 


HORSFORD HAZE 
Stud Fee $50. 
(Imported) 
Young and Prize-bred Bitches 
at attractive prices 
DREW FARM KENNELS, OSCAWANA, N. Y. 
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would not be | 
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The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan | 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


- FOR SALE - 


BROOK TROUT 
All Sizes For Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 
Write us your Needs 














EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
ST. JOSEPH STATION 
N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P. O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 





More Ducks Come 


Where they find food and 
shelter. They will go hun- 
dreds of miles to get their 
favorite food. 

TERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE ‘ 
is two or three times as large as 
the ordinary kind. Requires 
less seed; produces more feed. Ready for 
fall planting (Nature’s sowing season). 
Germination assured by special damp 
storage process. 31 years successful ex- 
perience in planting feeding grounds for 
wild game and fish. Also Wild Celery, 
Muskgrass. New booklet just off the 
bree ome planting advice free. Write 

TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 

324 D. BIL Oshkosh, Wis. 


——_——— 


MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Wild Mallard Ducks.. Bronze Turkeys 
Ring Neck Pheasants 

















Beautiful birds for parks, private estates, game 
preserves and fanciers. 

Our stock excels in size, vigor and feather color. 
We are now taking orders for young birds for 
September and October delivery. If interested in 
outstanding quality, write 
for our prices and dates of 
delivery now. 


Chas. H. Kirby, Manager 


R. F. D. No. 4, Box A, 
Phoenixville, Penna. 






































AQUATIC FOODS—ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


You can’t drive ducks away from good feeding grounds. 
your local waters after providing plenty _of their favorite foods. 
plants provide food and cover for game fish. 


Plant Wild Rice, Wild Celery and Pondweed Seeds 


These natural food plants are hardy and guaranteed to grow. 
with extra discount on early orders. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, 






Thousands will come to 
Many of the same 







Plant now. Prices reduced 
Write for expert planting advice and literature. 


Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 











HreeBotks 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions at higher prices 
than chickens. Write at once for two free books telling how to 
do it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask for 
Books 3 and 4. You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock Squab 

Company, 504 H Street, Melrose 
Established 26 years. Founder of the Squad Industry 26 Years 
Ago. Largest Business in the World in Pigeons and Pigeon 
Supplies. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial. 


Ducks Gome 


to the waters near you and stay awhile 
if you plant _— favorite natural food— 
Wild Rice. Wild Celery, Muskgrass, etc. 
Plant now, and next fali more ducks will 
feed at your grounds. 31 years success- 
ful experience. _New booklet just out, 
free. Write for it. 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
325 D. Blk. Oshkosh, Wis. 














White’s Game Preserve 
Waterlily Post Office, Currituck Sound, N. C. 


Our Private Preserve ir bp my Territory has the best crop of wae 
Celery, Sago heel Weed and other desirabie foods that we have had i 

many years, and we have oa a territory than formerly. eigen, the best 
that money will hire. Equipment, best in every way. We kill more 
Canvasbacks here than any place I know of. Ducks, geese, quail and 
English snipe. Best to make reservations early. Now is the time to order 
for fall planting Wild Celery ovad or planta, Sago Pond Weed seed or 


possible way after many yeare of exper- 
ence. References, some of the best k known men in America 










New Books 


fur Breeding for Pro 
is How to Make Money with Ph 


Make real money breeding Siictaess ae 
or Furs in spare time. Back yard is 


space enough. These books tell how. Written by 
successful breeder of wild life. Pheasants in tre- 
mendous demand at high prices. Fur prices soaring 
owing to destruction of millions of fur-bearers by 
Mississippi flood. Possum Hollow stock is approved 
by State Game Commissioners and others who 





know. Write for book you want. It’s free! 
a. F.D. | aaa HOLLOW GAME FARM 


Springfield, Ohio 
World's Greatest Wild Bird and Animal al Form 


OFFERS 
Trained Decoys and Callers for Sportsmen, 
Pheasants and Wild Turkeys for Game Pre- 
serves. Fifty species of Pheasants, Ducks, 
Geese, Pea-fowl, Cranes and Swan for the 
Estate and Park. 


Satisfaction and i arrival guaranteed 
0. W. HOLTON, Owner, Box 134, Middletown, N. J. 











Decoy Callers (Pure Bred) 


Gray English Callers........ $ 6.00 per pair 
Black English Callers... .. 8.00 per pair 
Black Mallard Wild Stock. . 7.00 per pair 
Gray Mallard, Handreared.. 5.00 per pair 
anada Geese, Handreared. 15.00 per pair 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Thos. J. Reed, Chincoteague, Va. 











Phone: Croton 15-R. All dogs on approval. 


Mount Your Record Fish 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, Dut will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also E. F publisher of 


F. Warner, 
Field and Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WILD MALLARD DUCKS 
Real Callers 


These ducks being used by the best sportsmen 
for real duck shooting. $5.00 per pair. 


Glenn McComb, Breeder 


Box 25, Zenith, Kansas 








DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE-BRED 


Older ducks trained, decoys shot 
over often. 1926 Priced. 


Wild Mallard $5.00 Pe English Caller $10.00 
pair. ry stock bf air) Black Mallard = 
ings $1 gg ~~ ned Canada Geese. 

Book Bookiet 25c. White Belgi 


an Calls 
and 2 geese and ducks, all Northern le 


BREMAN CO., Danville, Ill. 
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Believe me, Western Super-X 
shells certainly nail the sky 
scrapers. .... [That Short Shot 
String feature knocks down a 


Werex SupeX ives yoo GuUCk or goose at the longest 


oF ie 20 yards greater wa 

and greater efecweness ve «= FAN GES, . . . No wonder every- 
ch travels th h the z e 

i maeieiy staat body likes Super-X. 

stringing out. 


Shoot Western Xpert shells WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1022 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


for rabbits, quail and all- 
round hunting. A top-quality 
smokeless shell at a popular 
price. Other outstanding 
Western developments are 
the Western Lubaloy (lubri- 
cating alloy) bullet cartridges 
—new Western Boat-tail 
bullets— Western Open-point 
Expanding bullets — and the 
popular Western Non-Cor- 
rosive 22's that increase the 
accuracy and prolong the life 
of the rifle. Write for descripe 
tive literature. 
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World’s Champion Ammunition 








S TOBACCO ¢ 


re) 


P Richi across the country 
NATURAL TOBACCO TASTE 
is winning a welcome 
unparalleled in alt 
cigarette history - 





Remington, 


In Bird and Gun 


FEATHERED explosion under foot—a 
brown rocket hurtling through the brush 

; —just a glimpse—just an instant to shoot. But 
CA. Remington Pe | you can get that bird if you use a Remington 
QUAIL LOAD Model 10 Repeating Shotgun. It comes up to 
your shoulder and finds the spot without con- 
scious efforton your part. Itsspeedofoperation 
and even patterns mean added shots and more 
game in your bag. 








Ask your dealer to show you one. 











HEN the birds make only difficult shots, it’s good to know you’ve 
got Remington Game Loads in your gun. Then only can you be 
Visit your dealer during sure of uniform velocity, the same even patterns, reliability and Wet- 
Weck October 1ith to proofing in each shell. Buy them by the name of the game you are 
oe going to hunt, and thus be sure of the right load, the best load, for 
that kind of game. 

Only Remington employs the famous Game Load principle. KNOW 

BEFOREHAND WHAT YOUR SHELL WILL DO. 


Write for folder on Remington Game Loads. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


OwiRac Dept. 10-F1, 25 Broadway Established 1816 New York City 
Y 1927 R. A. Co. 





Sees 2 STR NAR <M TCNIEREDEE 1 
RIFLES AMMUNITION SHOTGUNS GAME LOADS CUTLERY CASH REGISTERS SERVICE MACHINES 
arena 











